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Since the beginning of the centuiy, a new circle has 
been formed in the westem states, whose social position 
is not only different, but in some respects contrasted 
with that of the older Settlements. They are, in üct^ 
colonies from them as they were from Britain, and 
exhibit results extremely similar. The emigrants, be- 
longing in a still greater proportion to the labounng 
class, were likely to form, as they have actually done, 
a stül rüder society. Intimately connected, however, 
as they still are with the more improved distiicts, they 
will doubtless make them their model in the career of 
ciyilisation, and graduaUy adopt their spirit. This 
process indeed is, to a great extent» obserrable in the 
older settled states. M. Chevalier oonsiderB New Eng- 
land, from being so great a souice of emigration, as 
likely to absorb into herseif all the new divisions of 
the Union. He does not consider that, so far as they 
extend south of the Ohio, they have been drawn £rom 
Virginia and the neighbouring states ; and that, while 
the cool and methodical Yankee spirit has been greatly 
diluted by transportation, the bolder temper of the south 
has been augmented ; so that the prevailing character 
on the whole ränge from Kentucky to Alabama may 
be represented as ultra Virginian. 

The north-eastem states, however, comprising those 
of New England, New York, and Pennsylvania, form 
what is now generally considered the main body of Ame- 
rica. Their inhabitants, by extraordinary industry and 
activity, and by freedom from the evils of slavery, have 
gained a great ascendency over the rest. Almost all 
commercial concems are in their hands ; and upon 
their model chiefly the westem states, as they rise in 
civilisation, will seek to form themselves. We shall, 
therefore, in the delineation now to be attempted, keep 
them mainly in view, seeking afterwards to trace those 
di£Perenoes which dlstinguish the others.* 

* The anthorities chiefly employed in this delineation are 
Hamilton's Men and Manners in America, 2 vols ; Stuart's 
Three Years in America, 2 vols; Hall's (Basil) Travels, 
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In sorveying the American characier, we may with 
pleasure recognise, at its very fonndation, qualities truly 
estimable. They are, especially within the boundaries 
above stated, decidedly a religious people ; this pro- 
fession seems to be made in a manner somewhat more 
marked than among any European nation. They sup- 
IK>rt, without any aid firom the state, an establishment 
of teachers adequate to the wants of the popnlation^ 
and attend regularly to devotional ordinances and minis* 
trations. Associations for the diffusion of religious 
knowledge in foreign countries, and in the destitute 
parts of their own, are supported with great attention 
and liberal expenditure. This subject is more fuUy 
developed in a chapter treating expressly of the reli- 
gious State of the Union. 

A kindred virtue, borrowed also from Britain, to which 
the Americans may advanee a just claim, is that of 
active philanthropy. In no country are more systematic 
exertioQS made to relieve the evils undet which hu- 
manity sufiers. Extensive institutions are supported by 
liberal donations of money, and by a large portion of that 
time which is otherwise very fully employed. In com- 
municating relief, and at the same time guarding against 
abuse, particular discretion and good sense are displayed. 
Attention has been much directed to mitigating the 
severity ofcriminal justice, and at the same time making 
it contribute to the reformation of the ofiender% 

We may add, that the purity of domestic life is better 
preserved than even in Britain, which is here happily 
saperior to perhaps any of the other great countries of 
Europe. The seduction either of married or unmarried 
females very rarely occurs ; nor does the reproach rest 
only, as elsewhere, upon one and often the injured sex« 

3 Tols ; Mrs TroUope*s DomestiO Manners of the Americans, 

2 vols ; Buckinffham's Travels, 3 vols ; Combe'8 Travels, 

3 vols ; Grund's Americans, 2 vols ; Aristocracy in America. 
2 vols ; Sedgwick*8 Home, &c. ; Mrs Ciavers* New Home and 
Forest Life ; Flint (Timothy) on the Wejftem States ; Chan- 
ning on the Labonring Classes, &e. 
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The seducer loses casie almost equally, and in a oountiT 
where public opinion greatly decides a man's fortane, 
is sererely yisited by its consequences. Such a reproach 
forma a bar io bis advancement in all the paths of official 
or professional üfe, Even in the great cities, though 
the usoal scenes of vice more or less occur, they are 
covered at least by a veil of decorum. 

It is impossibley moreovery to deny to the Americans 
the fuU praise of 

** Rongh indiutry, activity nntired, 

With glowing life informed, and all awake." 

The mother-country, indeed, had within the last Cen- 
tury set an example which the world had hitherto seeu 
nothing to equal. This her ofiispring, however, has 
fairly surpassed her, in the rapidity with which she has 
subdued a vast wildemess, created new nation% and 
opened intercourse between the most distant r^ions. 
Here indeed, as in other pursuits of industry, the pro- 
motion of personal interest must be the proDodnent 
motive. We are, however, convinced with Miss Mar- 
tiaeauy that some higher Impulses are combined ; the 
improvement of the country, the formation of extensiTe 
influence and connexions, the giving employment to 
numerous individuals. Upon this subject^ however, we 
need not dwell, süice its results have been so laigely 
exhibited in a fonner pari of the work. 

Having viewed the American character in so many 
favourable lights, we are obliged to notice some others 
of a rather opposite aspect, partly connected with their 
good qualities, partly, it should seem, very inconsistent 
with them. The free Constitution of their government, 
the share which even the humblest Citizens enjoy in its 
administration, are their greatest boast ; and they exult 
particularly in the vast and indeed unexampled extent 
of country over which it has been dififused without 
leading to the anarchy usually predicted in such cases. 
We have fully admitted, that with some few exceptions 
this govemment really has performed its grand object of 
securing person and property, and at the same time 
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leaving fall soope for individual exertion and enteiprise. 
Nor are we inclined to doubt that^ in a great ma- 
joiit 7 of instanoesy votes aie given with a füll honesty 
of pnrpose. Yet it is oertain, and is admitted by their 
best wrlteiB, that the spirit and temper with which 
political discoflsion is carried on has no tendency to re- 
fine or elerate the character. We cannot say that it 
bas mnch even in £aTope ; but America is aUowed to 
carry to excess all the &ult8 to which this pursnit is 
liable ; — ^the furious vituperation and personal attacks 
upon adTersaries; the gross deoeptions circulated and 
believed ; the servile devotion or blind enmity to a 
political leader. The newspapers are in an extraordinary 
d^ree stamped with these ßmlts ; and as they write for 
purposes of profit, mnst find them acceptable to their 
readers ; indeed, none written in a higher tone are said 
to snoceed. It is, however, so inconaistent with the 
reigning profession of piety, that many who peouliarly 
devote themselves to religion withdraw altogether from 
political concems. Br Channing argaes that they are to 
blame, and ought to take a proper share in these, carrying 
and seeking to introdnce into th^m a more saitable spirit 
and temper. The two elements appear sometimes mixed, 
bat in a manner which we cannot but feel particularly 
ofiensive. Mr Combe quotes the following passages 
** The locofocos are triumphant at every point, laughing 
at eveiy coxner of their infernal mouths. The devil 
knowing what they had been about, began to rejoice, 
and let out one of the prettiest north^^astem rain-storms ; 
bat what cared the locofocos for getting wet. When 
ihey get to their oomfortable quarters in another region 
herei^r, they will have time to dry, &c." (we decline 
eopying more). 

There is a üxjli of another and seemingly veiy op- 
posite nature, which is strongly uiged against the 
people ; this is timidity in the expression of of»nion. 
De Tocquevüle represents the minority as not only 
yielding to the power of the majority, but ehrinking 
from the mamüestation of any opposite feelings, Miss 
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Martinean desoribes the nadon as enjoying less liberty of 
speech and action than others whom they despise as in a 
State of servitude. She laments in particolar the mental 
thraldom in which her own sex appeared to be held. 
Mr Buckingham quotes a New York reviewer, denounc- 
ing public opinion as a greater tyrant in the States than 
any where eise, and the majority of the people as abject 
filaves. Dr Dewey complains of a genend moral oowar- 
dice and pusillanimity. *' I think/' says he, ^^ I see some- 
thing of this in our very manners, — in the hesitation, 
indirectness, the cautious and circuitous modes of speech, 
the eye asking assent before the tongue can finiäi the 
sentence. I think that in other countries you oftener 
meet with men who stand manfolly up, and deliver 
their opinion without asking or caring what you or 
others think about it." Many, he says, will see others 
suffering reprobation for opinions which they themselves 
hold, without having the courage or manliness to say : 
<* I thmk so too." 

From these testimonies there Wms no doubt that 
the disposition complained of exists to a considerable 
extent. It appears tq arise from the extensive de- 
pendence upon public opinion, the numerous ofiices and 
functions in townships, counties, State and general legis- 
latures, the election for all which rests with the people. 
Yet we cannot help thinking that it has been greatly 
exaggerated, and opposes no such bar as has been some- 
times represented to the progress and fluctuations of 
public opinion. It has alreädy been observed, in respect 
to the general political movement of the country, that 
the highest ascendency of the majority has never pre« 
vented its being opposed by a minority with even ex- 
cessive violence. The people are divided ftmong a great 
yariety of religious sects, some very small, yet main- 
tained obstinately against general contempt or oppro« 
brium. It is only required that they shall include a 
belief in Christianity ; but this allows a very wide 
ränge. It Ib observed, indeed, that individuals protect 
themselves by being aggregated to some respected and 
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established body ; yet there is no power keeping even 
these in a permanent condition. We shall see that in 
many of these sects extenaiye schisms have recently 
arisen. The temperance and anti-slavery moyements 
are altogether new, and beginning on a small acale, have 
spread widely in the face of the most determined hostility 
and ridicule. These innovations have originated with 
indiyidualsy whose names eyen many of them bear. 
They do not seem indeed to haye rested content with 
the coUoquial or eyen written expression of their senti- 
ments^ but to haye studiously sought to diffuse them 
by means of as«)ciaHon8, The yarious modes of forming 
these, comprised under the tenn agitatum, seem to haye 
originated in America. This mode of extending opinions 
is animated and agreeable, deyeloping many social ties 
and attachments ; yet it is apt to be carried on with 
excessiye and sectarian zeal, and with the same yehe* 
mence of action and Lmguage which distingoishes poli* 
tical conflict. The associate is not open to reasoning 
like the indiyidual thinker ; he has a rooted opinion, and 
employs his powers of thought only in seeking argumenta 
and motiyes, which may be yehemently urged in its 
sapport. Thns, howeyer, füll soope is found for change 
and progress, and there is no risk of that mental Stagna- 
tion which some represent as arising from the dread of 
singularity, and the awe of public opinion. We suspect 
even that there is a feyerish craying for such moyements. 
The North American Reyiew, in referring to one, de- 
scribes it as ** the newest form of agitation," seeming to 
intimate that these arise in continued succession. 

The next dass of faults belongs to one of their merits, 
only carried to excess, and in some cases peryerted. 
They do not, aocording to Mr Combe, know the art of 
getting rieh leisurely. A restlessness, a striying and 
driyiug onward, mark all their moyements. The whole 
of Society seems in a state of pretematnral actiyity. Ac- 
ooidingto their adyocate, Mr Grund, ** business is their 
pleasare, their sonl, pursned not as means of securing 
\ and comforts, bat as the grand fountain of 
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haman felicitj. The meichant is engaged as it were ia 
a cmsade after wealth. Fiom the earliest hour in the 
moming, he ia a perpetiud mobile ; in the honse, on 
change, wherever he goes, the hnm and busüe of bosi^ 
nesB attends him. He never thinks of retiring or aeek* 
ing the enjoyment of leisure, and wonld despise any one 
that should do so." The wrlter considers this incessant 
oocupation as preserving the purity of morals, leaving no 
time nor thought for dissipation. Yet whüe welcom- 
ing this result, we could wish to see evfl driven out by 
good, rather than one eyil by another. To compass 
these aims, they study to move with an almost preter- 
natural activity, travelling only in the business style 
among multitudes in the steam-ship or railway, and con- 
sidering even this as too tardy , Their meals are acarcely 
eaten, but bolted down ; Miss Sedgwick observing witii 
censure, that it is generally conndered unbusinesB-like 
to spend above ten minutes at dinner. Their motions 
are precipitated with the efibrt not to lose a moment. 
At church or other assembly, the instant that the 
speaker's voice ceases, the whole congregation start and 
rush out, as if vying with each other which should be 
foremost, and without regard to the risk of mutual col- 
lision. Mr Bryant eyen assures us, that the fair leaders 
of &shion at New York, in gaily promenading the Broad* 
way, exert the same pretematuiaL swiffcness : — 

'' Soft Yoices and light laughter wake the street, 

Like notes of wood-birds, and where'er the e^e 

Threads the long way, plumes wave, and twinkling feet 

Fall light, as hastes that crowd of beauty by ; 

The ostrich hurrying o*er the desert space, 

Scarce bore those tossing plumes with fleeter pace." 

Another evil of this intense pursuit oi wealth, is its 
tendency to overshoot the mark, and instead of raising to 
prosperity, to plunge into ruin. The mischiefs of extra- 
vagant speculation are sufliciently feit in this country ; 
but in America still more extensiyely. Dr Dwight 
acknowledges that eyen the sober Citizen of Boston is 
too apt to rush into perilous and daring enterprtses. The 
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yoath, according to Mr Buckmgham, instead of awaii- 
ing the slow resolts of industryy looks eagerly round for 
aome lapid road to wealth, sonie mode of daäung inio a 
fortune ) and if the feuntest prospect of ihis appeara, 
nothing short of impossibJlity will deter him. The 
people, M, Chevalier says, delight to feel themflelvea 
moving on a yast sea of speculation,— now on the top of 
the wave, — ^now sunk deep beneath. Speculation be- 
comes thus a species of gambling, rather shuffling pro- 
perty from band to band than producing it. We cannot 
but think ita happier State to eam by steady industry a 
modeiate income, than to be thus grasping at immense 
profits, amid perils of ruin. From this cause, too, bank- 
mptcies are more frequent, and considered less discredit- 
able than in any other country ; in many cases they 
oocur repeatedly in the same individual. Mr Combe 
quotes a Statement, probably overrated, that in New 
York only one in twelve became rieh ; the other eleven 
insolvent. Of eourse, the Situation of the mercantile 
World generally is thus rendered preearious ; and the 
public suffers in the faüure of reckless and extravagant 
undertakings. We have had before oecasion to observe, 
that public improvements, even of the most laudable 
natuie, are undertaken on a scale beyond what present 
circumstances can justify or remunerate. 

There is a still deeper reproach, which those who 
make extreme haste to be rieh can with difficulty 
escape. General charges against a people should 
be advanced with great caution, and if in a sweep- 
ing form, are usually unjust. Yet there appears a 
Btroog concunrenoe as to the existence of a somewhat 
lower Standard of mercantile integrity than in Europe, 
er at least in Britain and Germany. Mr Hamilton 
chaiges the Yankee not only with the entire prostration 
of all his powers, bodily and mental, at the shrine of 
Mammon, but with a promptitude, wherever he can, to 
overreach and deceive. Success in these arts is said to 
become a subject of boast ; and the man detected in 
piactising them is rather mortified by the ezposure of his 
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want of Bkilly than hnmbled by conscious misconcluct. 
This writer asserts^ that at a public table attended by 
aboat a hundied persona who were perpetually shiffc- 
ing, he babitually heard applause bestowed on condnct 
which in England would have involved a total loss of 
chaiacter. Mra TroUope chamcterizes them as sly, sei. 
fish, and grinding, and also complains that actions which 
went at least to the extreme verge of morality were 
mentioned without disapprobation, and eren with ap- 
plause. Yery decided advocates of America^ as Mr 
Stuart and Mr Grund, have avoided any mention of 
this Charge. Mr Shirreff, who notices it as prevalent^ 
merely replies tauntingly, that the danger of being 
overreached would be equal in Canada ; but this is not 
a denial with respect to the other party, Mr Bucking- 
ham seems to view the subject candidly, when he denies 
the Charge as general, eyen in regard to the great number 
who become insolvent, yet admits that there are many 
against whom the accusation would justly apply. Mr 
Combe mentions a number whose lives were one con- 
tinued course of swindling and bankruptcy . This accords 
with what has been stated to us by respectable Ameri- 
cans, who, while defending in general the honourable 
character of their countrymen, owned that there were a 
certain number who kept afloat in society after they had 
lost everyy estige of character. MrBuckingham conceives, 
on the whole, that pecuniary laxity is yisited here with 
greater lenity and indulgence than in England. He 
quotes the Statement of Dr Dewey, an eminent dergy- 
man in New York, of certain frauds as entering into the 
regulär course of business ; as that of enclosing in the 
heart of a bunch of quills a portion inferior to the rest. 
Such practices, it appears, are eyen defended as matters 
of course, and expected by the purchaser, — an inade« 
quate plea, usuaUy adyanced för any trick which be* 
comes general. We are not aware that any tradesman 
of the slightest respectability in London, or eyen Paris, 
would be guilty of them. 
There is one character which seems giyen up on all 
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liands^ — that of the Yankee pedlar. This lace is lepre* 
sented by Mr Hamilton as moving annually through- 
öut the Union, with the express determination to lie, 
cheat, cozen, and in any waj become poesessed of the 
property of otheis. The chfurge may be considered as 
admltted by the nation, since Mr Hill, their fävourite 
oomic performer, represents so humoronsly, and evi- 
denüy &om the Ufe, the dexterous and enoimous firands 
habitual to this personage. Their own poet, Halleck, 
also desdibes them as, — 



-*' Apostates who are meddlinff 



With merchandise, pounds, shilliiigs, pence, ancTpeddling, 
Cr wandering thioügh the southem countries teachiog 
The A B C from Webster's spelling-book ; 
Grallant and godly. making Iotb and preaching. 
And gainine by wnat they call ' hook and crook,' 
And what the moralists call oyerreaching, 
A decent liTlnff. The Yirginians look 
Upon them 'with as fayourable eyes, 
As Gabriel did the devil in paraoise." 

The genus, which in Britain is now nearly extinct, 
never bore there a very high reputation ; yet they did 
not seemingly rank so very low. These form, however, 
a distinct and quite inferior class to that of the great 
merchants in the commercial eitles. It b indeed ob- 
served, that while there is so much general respecta- 
bility among; American Citizens, the unprincipled pre- 
sent a more unblushing firont than elsewhere. Expe« 
riencing less restraint from law, and almost none from 
police, they take advantage of the general prevalence of 
a daring and independent spirit. New York has been 
described as the päradise of rogaes, the-general receptacle 
for all those both of Europe and America ; where the 
character is developed in all its might and malignity. 
Those personages, displaying themselves prominently on 
the suj&ce, attract more notice than the quiet and 
orderly class of Citizens. It is indeed implied in the 
Statement, that Europe fumishes a considerable propor* 
tion ; and we really see numerous instances in whlch 
those who haye lost their place iu society at home, seek 
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an asylnm in this land of libeity. It xnaj be fiirther 
remarkedy that this profligaie popnlation is mostly oon- 
fined to the great maritime cities, and that the agri- 
cnltiiral occnpants, who fonn the great body of the 
Society, preserve in general a dignified and honouiable 
simplicity. We may perhaps assent to the panegyric 
pronounced by Halleck, in contiast with his chanicter 
of the peddling order : — 

•* View them near 
At home, where all their worth and pride are plaoed ; 
And there their hospitable fires bum dear^ 
And there the lowliest farm-honse hearth is graced 
With manly hearts, in piety sincere, 
Faithfnl in love, in hononr stem and chaste ; 
In friendship warm and tme, in danger brare, 
BeloTed in hfe, and sainted in the grave." 

It has been at the same time observed that, while 
weaith is pursued thas devotedly, and by almost every 
means good and bad, there is no disposition to a sordid 
economy. The people indulge, as their circumstances ad- 
mit, in the conyeniences and comforts of lue, and praetise, 
as we have seen, a liberal generosity, especially towards 
public objects. Many eyen sqnander their fortnnes in 
an extravagant and ostentatious manner ; and the habits 
of life among the wealthy inhabitants are generally too 
expensiye. Mr Hamüton indeed represents an inor- 
dinate importance as attached to the possessors of weaith, 
so that he was oflFered as a high honour to be introduced 
to a gentleman who had made 100,000 dollars by tallow, 
and told that one worth half a-mülion had desired to 
meet with him. Indeed, this pride in the possession of 
weaith is probably a motiye for its ostentatious display. 
Although they never cease to aim at its increase, 
this is not sought by saving or hoarding, but by em- 
barking their fands in fresh enterprises, eyen at the 
hazard of losing the fortune already obtained. 

Another fault imputed to the Americans, and seem- 
ingly not without reason, is a pugnacious disposition — a 
promptitude to engage in personal confliet. Eyen an 
adyocate allows that of all people they are the readiest 
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to take and resent an insult. Those violent fonns of 
it, as gouging or scooping out the eyes^ biting off a 
member, or otherwise nuuming an antagonist, which of 
old gaye so barbarons an aspect to society, seem to be 
extinct. Neither the actions themaelves, nor indiyi- 
dnals suffering under their conaequences, appear to have 
come under the view of recent travellers. Through a 
great part of the Union, howe ver, the practice prevaiLi of 
wearing kniyes fitted to infiict deadly wounds, which aie 
occasionally dmwn forth ; and fieroe personal conflicts 
have disgraced the halls of the state assembliea^ and even 
of congresB. These individual outrages are now mostly 
confined to the westem and particularly the south- 
westem territory. In the most improved eastem states» 
howeyer, the same spirit is still diq>layed in the exercise 
of lynch-law, and yiolent mobs are raised eyen by the 
more respectable classes. On politics and other contro- 
verted subjects, the war of worfs is waged with almost 
matchless fury. Duelling, a practice considered as ap- 
propriate to the feudal System, and nnknown in the 
ancient republics, might haye been expected to find 
little fayour. It preyails, howeyer, to a greater extent 
than in Brifcain, and has proyed fatal to some of the 
moflt distinguished Citizens ; while it is carried on seem- 
ingly in a spirit more sanguinary,and without the same 
anxiety on the part of the seconds to saye the honour 
of their principals without the sacrifice of life, Another 
Symptom of this disposition is the taste and passion for 
war which peryades the nation. The exploits which 
distinguished the contest with Britain are celebrated 
with the utmost enthusiasm ; and an inordinate yene- 
zation is attached to eminent military chaiacters. It 
was mainly upon this ground that Generals Jackson 
and Harrison were raised to the presidency ; and General 
Scott was proposed lately by a numerous body fbr the 
next yacancy ; so that there seems a strong disposition 
to oonfer this highest dignity on the most eminent of 
their military men. During the late controyersies with 
Britain, the diffwsitiou among a great body, and per- 
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haps a majority of the people, to push matters to ex- 
tremity, and even plange their country into war, was 
sufficiently manifestedy and with difficulty checked by 
the sapreme goyernment. These tendencies are the 
more remarkable, as appeaiing particularly inconsistent 
with feelings of lepublican jealousy, and also with the 
general decided profession of leligion. 

Another reproach of a more venial natnre is the ex* 
tremely high estimate formed of themselves as a people, 
and the obtrasiye manner in which it is often asserted. 
This is indeed shared in a great measore by the mother- 
coimtry ; yet in passing the Atlantic, it has assamed 
a different phase. The genuine Biiton, while he 
cherisheB a profound conviction of the superiority of 
his country and nation, holds in contempt any con- 
trary opinion entertained by others^ and which, if re- 
ported to him, only con&nns his persaasion of their 
infeiiority. But the American is by no means satisfied 
with his own inward oonsciousness ; he feels an eager 
and feverish anxiety that it should be shared by fo- 
reigners ; and if disappointed, as he has too often been, 
gives way to vehement bursts of resentment. Cap- 
tain Hall complains that, being known to intend Pub- 
lishing an acconnt of America, he was assailed courte- 
ously, yet eamestly and witii little delicacy, on the 
subject. He was asked, ^ Don't you think this a won- 
derful country! Don't you allow us great credit for 
what we are doing \ Don't we resemble the old world 
much more than you expected l Had you any idea of 
finding us so advanced! Is not the great canal the 
finest work in the world ! Don't you admit we are be- 
coming a great nation ! What do you think of us on the 
whole 5 " It must be owned that several writers of 
eminence, from political feelmgs and habits of aristo- 
cratic refinement, have taken peculiar delight in pre- 
senting American peculiarities under a strong and ex- 
aggerated light. The people have really expressed 
themselves satisfied with several who, as M. de Tocque- 
ville, haye by no means bestowed unqualified pxaise« 
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It mnst be o¥med, too, that between each other, and in 
the intercourse of different claases, the language used is 
often far from complimentaiy. It is chiefly when 
placed in firont of other nations, and particularly of their 
matemal one, that they become intolerant of critical 
remark. The American trayeller in Eorope, accordlng 
toMr Hamilton, considers himself an impersonation of the 
honour of the Union, and feels as if idl the dignity of 
bis country were concentiated in himself. Yet it does 
not appear as if he repelled foreign ideas, being accused 
by his countiymen of retuining toe deeply impregnated 
with them. 

Another fault, also venial, yet not a little trouble- 
some and annoying, is prying curiosity into the con- 
cems of strangers. This propensity is indeed very 
generally observed among persona in remote and se- 
qnestered situations. To the inhabitants of a great city, 
a man, considered in himself, is as it were nobody ; 
attention being almost confined to some leading public 
characters, or persons with whom they are connected by 
business or friendship. But in a retired Situation, the 
arrival of a new-comer is an important event, which 
breaks the monotony of life, and excites a streng interest 
in every thing connected with him. The Situation of 
the majority of the Americans originally was, and to a 
great extent still is, more recluse than that of any Eu- 
ropean people ; and the habit thus formed appears to 
continue eyen in situations where the advance of society 
has diminished the cause, while the spirit of freedom 
and equality removes any reserve in taking the most 
straightforward mode of gratifying the inclination. It 
might be supposed that in a country where every one 
is so intensely busied in his own affairs, there would be 
little leisure for searching so curiously into those of 
others. It appears, however, that time is found for both 
objects ; and Mr Hamilton satirically says, that every 
moment which can be spared from the one is devoted 
to the other. He describes it as impossible to baiBQe 
an American, who will track you through every 

VOL. IIL B 
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evasion^ detect all your doublings, or, if thrown out, 
hark back so skilfdlly on scent^ that you are at length 
fairly hedged into a comer. Dr Franklin, to escape 
this annoyance, was accnstomed, when he went into a 
country district, to have festened to his breast a paper, 
on which was written his name, occupation, residenoe, 
and the business which brought him thither. Miss 
Sedgwick mentions as a well-known story that of a 
Dutchman who was here questioned to death. We in- 
cline, howeyer, to ihink that, among the higher dasses 
who Inhabit Üie cities, this peculiarity has in a great 
measure disappeared, Among those whom we have met 
in Europe, and who of course belonged to this class, it 
was not displayed in any prominent or offensive degree. 
It may seem not altogether to accord with some of the 
above Statements to describe the Americans as perhaps 
the best-tempered people in the world. Yet Captain 
Hall declares he never saw one of them out of temper. 
Miss Martineau, confirming this Observation, and con- 
trasting it with the way wardness often displayed by the 
members of the Saxon race, considers it as a general 
sunshine diffdsed over the land. Symptoms of heat and 
Irritation indeed occurred as elsewhere ; but they were 
kept under such control as not to be ofiensive. She 
inclines to impute it to that self-command which arises 
in a republic, where there is a pressure on all sides of 
the rights and claims of others, in a manner which can- 
not be disregarded. It is strikingly displayed in acci- 
dents and disappointments in travelling, or even more 
serious occasions, which scarcely excite the irritation else- 
where so usual. ThispacifiedLspositionprevailsparticQ- 
larly in families, where the cause above stated is not in 
Operation ; but Miss M. supposes it the result of the habit 
otherwise formed. Of course it ceases when the person 
comes to speak and act in public life, or when resent- 
ment of wrong impels him to seek some serious revenge. 
Strangers complahi of a coldness of manner both in 
Society and in the Services rendered at shops and hoteis, 
yet own that in action the people are particularly 
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fiiendlj and obliging. Even Mr Ebunilton describes 
the Union of republican plainness wiih oordlality as yerj 
pleasing. 

There is another moral quality, in respect to which 
Ameiica has presented varied and striking aspects. 
Twenty years ago the use of ardent spirits preyalled 
to a great excess, not indeed in a convivial manner, 
nor leading to turbulent intoxication, but in a more 
pemicious habit of frequent solitary indolgence. At 
the bar of every tavem a 8upply was provided, to 
which the guests from time to time resorted ; and a 
practioe prevailed of taking a dram at successive periods 
of the day, beginning with the earliest. Although the 
diaturbances caused by intoxication were thus avoided, 
yet the health was more seriously injured, and the 
mind kept in a state of constant confdsion and irrita- 
tion. The Observation of these evils gave rise to that 
great and remarkable movement, which consisted in 
the formation of temperance societies ; the first of which 
was established at Boston in 1813, under the title of the 
<< Massachusetts Society for the Suppression of Intern- 
perance." The professed object was merely to check the 
*^ too free use" of ardent spirits ; and it made laudable 
exertions for this object, but on a very limited scale, tili 
1826, when a national association was formed, entitled the 
** American Temperance Society," having still its head- 
quarters at Boston. All the usual modes of influencing 
the public mind were then most actively employed. 
Lectures were delivered in the principal towns ; reports, 
tracts, and newspapers were largely and gratuitously 
distributed. A numerous body of physicians were in- 
duced to declare, that the use of ardent spirits by per- 
sons in health was in every case superfluous, and often the 
cause of disease and deatii; whüe resolutions condemn- 
ing it in a moral view were issued by various ecclesias- 
tical bodies. Captuns of vessels were even pre vailed upon 
to sail without spirits on board, and their insurances were 
in ooDsequence somewhat lowered. Between 1831 and 
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1885, the number of societies rose £rom 8000 to 8000, the 
membersfrom 800,000 to 1,500,000. At the latter period, 
it is stated that above 4000 distilleries had been stopped, 
and 8000 traders ceased to seil ardent spirits ; 1200 ves- 
sels received none on board, and 12,000 dnmkards had 
been leformed. A moet extensive reduction has taken 
place in the quantity produced and impoited. With- 
out entering into any disputed question respecting the 
System, it seems impossible to deny, that this great 
self-denying movement could only arise from the puiest 
motives, and is honourable to the national chaiacter. 
The Massachusetts legislature attempted to follow it up 
by an act that no innkeeper should seil less than fiffceen 
gallons to one individual, unless for medical purposes. 
This attempt to pass the limits of legislation, and regn- 
late manners by law, was unsound in principle, and 
particularly unsuited to a Community where the feeling 
is so strong in favour of liberty. A violent ferment 
arose in Boston; the publicans refased to obey, and 
were supported by the people ; the contest was waged 
with the usual violence, and divided into cross sections 
the two leading poUUcal parties. The democrats, how- 
ever, were most generally hostile to it, and being seconded 
by pubUc opinion, procured its abolition, and gained 
additional strength to themselves. 

The original System of the temperance advocates was 
limited to the proscription of spirits, leaving untouched 
the use of fermented liquors, which had not been the 
subject of the same abuse. There soon, however, arose 
a section which, under the well-knovm slang title of 
tee-totallers, proscribed the latter also ; and amid their 
first zeal, it is said the contents of some wine cellars were 
emptied into the streets. This party, so far as we 
understand, is now completely in the ascendant. The 
Marlborough, stated as the second hotel in Boston, and 
making up from one to two hundred beds, sells no 
species of intoxicating liquid ; and the same b the case 
with others in New England. A step still more in 
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adyance has eyen been pariially made. The Ameri- 
can Health Convention met at New York, and re- 
solved to lecommend the entire disuse of animal food, 
as also of tea^ cofFee, and every species of stimulating 
dietetic. Reports were made of the great longevity 
attained nnder this regimen, and particular hopes 
held out to those who would limit their diet to gmel. 
This doctrine, supported by Dr Graham, a man of some 
talenty has gained a considerable number of converts. 
Mr Stnrge even celebrates the entertainment which he 
received from one of them, though admitting, of course, 
that it consisted exclusively of " the feast of reason." 

This movement deserves particular notice, as being 
the first great one which has been communicated from 
the New to the Old World. Though originating whoUy 
in the former, it has, as our readers must well know, 
been seconded with ardour by many respectable and 
virtuous individuals in this country. There, indeed, 
it does not seem to have made the same Impression on 
the habits of the people ; but in Ireland, seconded by a 
peculiar religious Impulse, it has exercised an influence 
perhaps as deep as in America. 

One of the circumstances which most disgusts travel- 
leis of rank in the United States is the complete 
equality assumed by the lowest classes, and the studious 
withholding of those forms and even terms of respect 
to which tiiey have been accustomed at home. This 
System the Americsms strenuously defend as forming 
ihe very basis of their social System. It Ib remarked, 
however, that the change consists not so much in the 
abolition of aristocratic terms, as in their transference 
firom one elass to another. They are studiously employed 
in addressing the humblest order, while plebeian forms 
are applied to those whose circumstances might have 
seemedto command special respect. Mrs Trollope was 
mortified to find tha^ while her servants and ordinaiy 
workmen were saluted as ladies and gentlemen, she 
herseif was known only under the appellation of " the 
old woman." The Duke of Saxe-Weimar having made 
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a jonmey by post, the driver came to him next day and 
asked, — '< Pray, are you the man that was driven here 
yesterday!" "Yes." "Then, I am the gentleman 
that drove you." The ntmost reluctance is shown 
to enter a menial Situation ; and those who do so 
consider themselves as conferring a favour. The term 
servant has, by common consent, heen expunged from 
the American yocabulary, and its place supplied by 
help, bossy and others implying kindness bestowed. 
Mrs TroUope describes a young girl coming to her, 
with a patronizing air, and saying, '^ I be come to help 
yeu." Such employment is usually undertaken only 
for a limited time, with the view of obtaining fiinds 
for a particular object. Mrs T.'s help exclaimed 
against the idea of a young lady engaging for so long a 
period as a year, They are dissatisfied if not treated 
on a footing of equality, and even, in some cases, if 
they do not sit at the same table. Mrs T. complains 
that this discontent and constant change is not only 
harassing, but mars that agreeable harmony which reigns 
at home in many dom^ic establishments. In the 
eastem eitles, indeed, the men-serrants consist mostly 
of free negroes and Irish emigrants. 

Thus the principle of equality is strenuously asserted 
by the great body of the American people ; and being 
recognised by the persons whose interests might seem 
most adverse to it, appears to pervade the whole of society. 
Yet close Observation soon shows, that aristocratic feel- 
ings are as powerful and deeply seated as in the most 
exclusive circles of the Old World. Vain man will 
always seek some distinction, by which he may be 
raised above his fellows ; and while the present State of 
Society subsists, that derived from wealth, and what is 
termed style of living, must always bare a paramount 
influence. De Tocqueville describes the great merchant, 
while he accosts and shakes hands with the shoemaker 
as an equal, surrounding himself at home with Sybaritic 
pomp and luxury. We may add, that in the social and 
visitmg circle, he is guided by a more exclusive spirit 
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than is usnal in Britaiiiy where it k obeerred to be 
much stronger than in Gennany» The cause may be 
easily traced^ without having reoouise to Mr Combe's sup- 
Position of a peculiar form of the national crania, Where 
the distinctions of rank are cheerfully acknowledged by 
all classes, its poasessor may mix familiarly with the 
others, without danger of being confounded with them 
and losing his own place. But where the exclusion is 
formed only by a combination of one dass to hold itself 
separate, it must be maintained with uniform rigour, or 
lost altogether. Thus are formed gets^ which prevail 
generally in the proyincial and commercial towns in 
Britain ; but in America their iufluence is much more 
stringent. They are cemented, too, not by mere wealth, 
but by certain distinctions, which appear to be still less 
weighty. The wholesale dealer claüns to belong to a 
difPerent order of beings from him who seUs by retail. 
Dr Dewey ridicules the pre-eminence daimed in conse- 
quenoe of selling a bale instead of a yard ; of the auc- 
tioneer above the grocer. To decline all intercourse 
with this last class is described by Miss Martineau as a 
primary object in the &shionable circle. The factoiy 
girls regard themselves as elevated above all association 
with female domestics. It appears even that there ia 
aLready a distinction between wealth long possessed and 
that newly acquired. In all the great cities, particu- 
larly Philadelphia^ there are old families, who possess 
snperior consideration, and into whose circle the par- 
venus are with difficulty admitted. We cannot &il to 
observe, that these exclusions, though, from the free 
nature of social intercourse, they may not afford any re- 
gulär ground for complaint, must be more deeply gall- 
ing thim those which are regularly sanctioned by national 
institutions and usages. 

The character and treatment of the female sex are 
points on which the wellbeing of the social System must 
▼itally depend ; and in these respects America, with the 
necessary allowances for human infirmity, may be con- 
flidered as happy. Bepublican states have been sup- 
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pofled peculiarly to fall in this respect ; and the faulig in 
&ct, was stnkingly observed in some of the most cele- 
brated of those in antiqnity. European societj, on 
the contrary, has dnce the feudal ages been agreeably 
distinguished by a gay and chivalric courtesy. In this 
we might have apprehended that the American% 
professing to be very decided republicans, would be 
rather defiicient. On the contrary, they behave with 
a deference and attention to the fair sex which unfor- 
tunately have become somewhat obsolete even in polite 
Society among ourselves. Whenever ladies appear in 
public, every thing gives way to their convenience ; in 
steam-boats, coaches, and other public conyeyances, the 
best seats are yielded to them by gentlemen who are 
perfect strangers, and who, though they may scramble 
somewhat roughly among each other, never think of 
taking their places tUl the females are accommodated. 
Even among the labouring classes females are never 
employed in out-door drudgery. In the hall of congress^ 
a gallery is reserved for them, that they may witness 
the proceedings, a privilege denied to them in the British 
House of Commons ; and Mrs TroUope remarks, that 
there is no danger of their causing any dlstraction in 
the minds of the Senators. It appears, indeed, that the 
pressure of pubHc and private afiairsleaves little leisure 
for conversation, or for the interchange of small talk and 
little atteutions, which enlivenmixed society in Europe. 
The young American ladies are described as possessed 
of uncommon personal beauty. Even Mrs Trollope, 
who is by no means their panegyrist, considers it superior 
to that of almost any other nation. Their forma are 
peculiarly slender, elegant, and sylph-like ; yet without 
that fiilness, which, when combined with fine propor- 
tions, makes what we term a fine woman. Uiäbr- 
tunately, from the want of exercise in the open air, and 
at the same time of precaution against the vicissitudes of 
the weather, they suöer much ill health, which, with 
early marriages, causes them sensibly to decay about the 
age of thirty. The want of original fulness is then 
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particularly conspicaons, producing a meagre and sciaggy 
appeanmce. They receive more liberal instruction ^an 
is usnal with us^ including langoages, with natuial and 
inoral philosophy, and thus very generally acquire more 
information and taste for reading than the other sex« 
Grave wrlters indeed allege, that their acqnisitions and 
studies are often frivolous, and that noTels and books 
merely amusing haye too prominent a place. Dr Dwight 
alleges, that in many instances the yonng lady of Boston 
may be described as only ^' a well-dressed bündle of ac- 
ccmplishments." From circumstanoes which transpire 
in Mrs Clavers' nanatiyey we areled to imagine that the 
fiishion of deporting themselves as heroines of romance, 
which may be said to be obsolete in this country, is there 
still somewhat prevalent ; as also a taste for fine names 
drawn from this sourcCy and from Roman history. Dress, 
in the fsishionable circles, is indulged in to an extent often 
disproportioned to the means of the fiEunily. New York 
has been described as containing more well-dressed 
females than any other city of equal size ; though of 
Gourse there cannot be the same display of jewels as in 
the circles of royalty and nobility. The yonng ladies 
enjoy great liberty, and indeed, on coming of age, assume 
the direction of all the social anangements of the family. 
Every thing connected with entertainments and visiting 
belongs to their proviace, the mothers only attending to 
give a sanction by their presenoe. A traveller expresses 
his surprise on receiving a note of invitation to a party 
from a young lady of seventeen. Yet this social freedom 
is not alleged to be attended with any impropriety 
either of manners or condnct. On the contrary, they 
are aocused of prudery carried sometimes to a ridiculous 
extenty and even of repukive coldness, particularly 
on being thrown into public among strangers, when 
they accept the attentions which are shown to them 
wiüiont Yonchsafing a word or even a gesture expres- 
täre of Obligation. Those moving in the gay and 
aiistocratic circles are accused of üetYouring and being 
easily induced to accept the alliance of foreigners, or in 
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the second place of their countrymen who have travelled 
in Europe, and thns, in the opinion of many, lost pait 
of the genuine American character. 

At an early period of life, however, the lady is nsaaUy 
united in Üie matrimonial tie. This arrangement, 
prompted by the faeility of subsistence, is alleged to 
take place often prematurely^ before the parties are fully 
qualified to fulfil the parental duties. From this time, 
however, she renounces those gayeties which had been 
thought not unsuitable to her Single state ; andtodance 
in public is, even in a youthful matron, considered no 
longer becoming. Her conduct as a wife and a mother 
is, generally speaking, exemplary. There is said to be 
an unusual proportion of happy marriages ; and the 
prevailing good temper displays itself in the domestio 
circle, which appears thus the most advantageous 
llght under which an American can be viewed. His 
home is described as in many cases resembling an earfchly 
paradise. The world without may be for him a scene 
of turbulence, and even conflict ; but that within is all 
harmony and peace. Instances of matrimonial infidelity 
are extremely rare ; and if it be true that the few cases 
which do occur are passed over more easily than in this 
country, the inference is, that the prevailing good con- 
duct is founded on principle rather than fear. These 
virtues are practised under the influence of a deep sense 
of religion, which, as already observed, prevails gene- 
rally among the respectable class of society, but more 
especially females. Even those men who themselves 
feel little of this spirit, show their sense of its influence 
on their domestic wellbeing, by encouraging it in their 
wives. Under this sacred influence, much of their time 
is spent in works of kindness, and in the management 
of institutions for the improvement and relief of their 
fellow-creatures. While the American ladies display so 
many estimable qualities, as good wives, good mothers, 
and good members of society, they may allow Mrs 
TroUope to criticize their want of grace, animation, 
and attractiyeness ; of those qualities which embellish 
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the gay leisare of a Earopean drawing-room. Even 
this censure seems passed on a somewhat snpeificial 
yiew. Indiyiduals qualified to judge, have oooaideied 
their manners, if somewhat cold, so marked by good 
sense, information, and genuine comtesy, as to be ex- 
tremely agreeable. Hence, accomplished Europeans 
have chosen partners out of their number^ without 
having any cause for repentance. 

We have already obserred that meals and other 
entertainments do not bear the same social character 
as with US, the ylctuals being usually consumed with 
extreme rapidity, affcer which the party instantly break 
up. But among the genteeler classes in the large towns, 
it is now customary to prepare elaborate and splendid 
entertainments after the European model. The most 
prevalent mode, however, appears to be that of evening 
parties, after the manner of conversaxumiy with only 
slight refreshment, which meet frequently, and upon 
general invitation. The hours are late, from ten to two or 
three, yet, though too crowded^ they are conducted with 
great deoorum ; cards are seldom introduced ; oaths are 
never heard. Even there the merchant is said often to 
display an anxious and care-wom oountenance, and a 
mind little at ease for cheerful conversation. Yet it is 
generaUy agreed by trayellers, that there is a ciicle com- 
posed of the best-informed among this class^ combined 
with professional and literary men, among whom subjects 
are discussed with a manly frankness, intelligence, 
and courtesy, which render the intercourse singularly 
agreeable. Even Mrs TroUope bears this testimony 
with warmth ; and Mr Buckingham declares that, after 
experience of similar parties both in London and 
Paris, he inclines to give the preference to those of New 
York and Boston. The present writer, from bis obser- 
Tation of individuals of this class, whom he has met in 
this country and on the Continent, does not hesitate to 
concur. There was exhibited a love of conversing 
on important subjects, with large and liberal views, 
which gave to their ccmversation a superior stamp to 
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that preyalent among us, where even that of intelligent 
men often takes a MyoIous tum. A somewhat lengthy 
and oiatoiical strain, almoet as if they feit themselves 
on the floor of oongreas^ appeared the only blemish. 

There are some minor defects in manneis and deport- 
ment^ which bare been criticized perhaps with extreme 
severity. In countries^ where a court and body of nobi- 
lity reside, a laxge circle is formed, within which it be- 
comes a special study to perform their parts gracefully, 
and without giving ofience ; and a Standard is thus esta- 
blished, which the other classes more or less strive to 
Imitate. Bat where all are busied in serious occupa- 
tions, and can spare only a few hours for social relaxa- 
tioDy there cannot be the same attention bestowed upon 
outward forms. A man will be disposed to adjust them 
lather as may be commodious and gratifying to him- 
selfy than likely to gain the favour of others. The 
chewing or smoking of tobacco is almost universal, and 
the consequent spitting indulged in with little regard to 
the annoyance of the Company. Among enumerated 
offences are, weaiing the hat on the most ceremonious 
occasions; in pubHc places tuming the back to the 
audience or Company ; balancing the person on a chair, 
with the legs thrown np ; lifting the food with the knife, 
and thrusting it deep into the mouth. The Americans 
have not bome these charges very patiently, uor even 
pleaded gailty. Yet it is remarked, that considerable 
anxiety is shown to remove the grounds of ofience, and 
that they are not slow to ridicule each other, in case 
of any palpable failure. It is mentioned, that in the 
theatre at New York, a gentleman in one of the boxes 
having placed himself in a peculiai*ly uncouth attitude, 
the audience saluted him with cries of '^Trollope! 
TroUope!" 

Foreignerscomplain also of rüde provision for the con- 
yeniences and comforts of lifo, and the neglect of little 
niceties and deUcacies, which are feit as necessary by 
those accustomed to a more refined circle. These deficien- 
des almost irresistibly arise from the tndn of colonial life. 
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The new settler has indeed the means of plenty befi>Te 
him ; but to make them aYulable, he must engage in 
a rongh struggle with nature, to which his time and 
powers are scarcely adequate ; while help cannot be ob- 
tained withont great difficultj and expense. He mnst 
content himself^ therefore, with hastily getting through 
the most essential processes, omitting matters of Orna- 
ment and indnlgenoe. Becoming accustomed to live 
withont these, he ceases to feel them needful to his 
comfort, and even when he reaches abundance or wealth, 
cares not to take the additional trouble of procuring them. 
In the maritime cities^ indeed, which constantly com- 
municate with Europe, this obvions imperfection has 
been greatly removed ; bnt in the interior, and still more 
in the west, it is still notioed. As a specimen, Mr 
Stuart mentionsy that beyond Albany bells were not 
nsed, while the place of egg-cnps was inconyeniently 
supplied by glasses. Washington describes a ball at 
Alexandria, where the tables were covered with pocket- 
handkerchiefs instead of cloths ; but this, we presume, 
would not now occur. The steam-yessels are fiitted np 
with studied splendour and every conveniency ; but in 
the canal-boats the old system still flourishes. Mr Steven- 
son mentions, that the captain of one in which he sailed 
asBumed the entiie command over the passengers, and did 
not exercise it with much civility. The cabin was com- 
pletely fiiUed with hammocks, arranged in three tiers, the 
heayiest persons being made to occupy the lowest, with 
the yiew of ballasting the vessel. At five in the mom- 
ing, they were all summoned to oome on deck, tili the 
sleeping apparatus could be removed, and the apartment 
prepared for breakÜBLst ; and at nine in the evening, all 
were again called up tili the beds could be replaced, 
which they were then obliged to occupy. One towel, 
brush, and comb were hung at the cabin-door, for the 
general use of the party ; and for their common ablu- 
tions, a gigantic tin vessel, filled with water, was fastened 
to the Stern. Mr Combe fiirther relates, that the beds, 
on being taken down, were piled together in a heap, 
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and when leplaced^ no attention was paid that each 
should receive his own ; a good fortune for which, &om 
the great number, no one could reasonablj hope. The 
doors and Windows of the apartment, forty-two feet 
long, m which thirty-five men were sleeping, belng kept 
fast closed, the air became mfected, and a painfnl sense 
of sufibcation ensoed ; while on the couches being re- 
moYedy horrid effluvia were exhaled. The ladies' cabin, 
though only twelve feet, oontained nineteen, and ten 
children. These circumstances severely afFected the 
health of a number of the passengeis, though they ap- 
peaied msensible of the cause. 

The inns and hotela, of coursey occupy much of the 
attention of foreigners ; and indeed the constant move- 
ment for political, commercial, and emigrant purposes^re- 
quires them to be more numerous» and on agreater scale 
than in any other oountry. Astor House, in New York, 
makes up 500 beds. The imperfection of those in the 
west will be presently noticed ; but in the old states 
they are provided with every European aocommoda- 
tion. Some of the ammgements are, however, peculiar. 
Every meal is taken by the whole Company in public, 
at a common table ; and it is very difficult to pro- 
cure refreshments at any inteimediate period. There 
is no drinking after dinner, the Company beginning 
even to break up before the meal is condudid ; but 
liquors can always be had at the bar, around which 
a social drcle is sometimes formed. Complaints are 
made by some of want of civility in the attendants. It 
is admitted, that there is an absence of that obsequious 
courtesy which is shown in this countiy to persons of 
high lank ; and that this, when claimed with airs of 
superiority, will be very decidedly repelled. A stranger, 
however, who conforms to the ideas of the country, and 
deals with the servant as man with man, will be coldly, 
perhaps, but satisfactorily attended to. The females 
who, in every rank, are accustomed to particular re. 
spect, discharge the duties of waiting with espedal cool- 
ness, and hesitate not to sit down in the apartment 
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when tmemplojed. The bosiness of hoteis is consider- 
Bhlj eztended by the custom of many individuals board- 
ing in them, which by single men is considered both 
convenient and economical. It is not nnfrequent even 
with married people for some yeais, tili their family 
increases ; a practice rery foreign to British ideas, and 
of which many doubt the expediency. Mr Hamilton 
complams of the intricacy of the passages in these great 
hoteis, rendering the discovery of a particnlar apartment 
a matter of speculation, and reqniring a search like that 
of Pany for the north-west passage ; but we cannot 
say, that in laige English inns the internal arrange- 
ments in this respect are so superior as to afford much 
room for triomph. It may be uiged, perhaps, in excuse 
for both, that such houses are nsually formed by suc- 
cessive additions, which are not easily made to harmonize 
with each other. 

From this sabject the transition is natural to the 
food serred up at public and private tables, This is 
allowed to be abundant, and of good quality. Such is 
particularly the case as to ponltry and game, which are 
indeed often combined, since the tnrkey, the duck, and 
other domestic species are found here wild, and of ex- 
cellent flavour. English palates, howeyer, are not per- 
fectly satisfied with the mode in which it Ib cooked and 
f9eryed up. The sauces are said to be unskilfully con> 
cocted, too rieh and greasy. Mrs Trollope remarks on 
(Bome Singular combinati#Ds ; as eggs and oysters; ham 
with apple sauce ; steaks stewed with peaches ; yet it 
jnight perhaps be diffieult to decide on what principle 
some of our own conjunctions take place. Pies, pud- 
dings, and sweetmeats are ßiTourite dishes, and, with 
meaty are presented at breakfast and in the eyening, 
as well as at dinner. The &vourite wines are madeira 
and darety port being seldom used. 

Some particulars specially relating to the labouring 
dasB may oonclude this notioe. Their means of physical 
wellbeing are, as already observed, decidedly superior 
to those in Britain, er any country of Europe. A great 
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Proportion poasess property in land, while those who 
work for wages obtain a much higher remuneration« 
Yet Mrs Trollope maintains that their condiiion is not 
really superior ; which ahe imputes to their expenditure 
on yictuals, including animal food three times a-day, to 
the quantity of liquor consiuned, and their more fre- 
quent intervals of ill health. Yet the larger amount of 
income seems in itself an undonbted advantage, however 
they may fail in tuming it to the best account. Dr 
Channing indeed also regrets this superfluity in diet, 
as injurioiis to health, and diverting their money from 
better purposes. The practice of boarding among the 
Single and newly married is still more general than 
among the higher classes. Their residence, howeyer, is 
not in hotelSy bat in houses kept for the express pur- 
pose, where they are supplied with three meals a-day, 
each including fish, meat, pastry, and fruit. Their 
lodging Space, however, is very oonfined, each sleeping 
apartment containing almost always several beds, with 
usually two persons in each. As it is not expected that 
the boarder shall spend much time in the public room, 
unless at meals, he has little means of employing 
bis leisure hours at home. This too naturally induces 
the habit of attending places of public amusement or 
drinking-rhouses ; in which last, the entertainment as 
usual is not social, nor leading to turbulent intoxica- 
tion. When the visiter enters he finds a long bar with 
a great variety of liquors, an# a glass being handed to 
him, he fills it out of the one which he prefers. An 
ample supply of newspapers is prepared for bis perusal ; 
but games of düFerent kinds are much played, and often 
at high stakes. We may thus see, in regard to America, 
the insufficlency of mere moderation, and the importance 
of entirely discountenancing attendance at these haunts. 
Yet a certain amount of time and money is be- 
stowed on intellectual improvement, which, though not 
very large, exceeds considerably that contributed by 
any simito population in the old world. Dress is 
another article on which the workman spends more than 
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the same ckaatelsewlieie. Thk taste may be oonsidered so 
hat laudable, though often carried, it is said, to a foolish 
excess. Hence, howeyer, the people on the whole make 
a remarkably zespectable appearance, and no Symptom of 
a2>solute poverty is exhibited ; yet close observers assure 
HB, that Uie great cities present not a few examples of 
extreme wretchedness, chiefly occasioned, however, by 
intemperance pr other misconduct. 

We have had occasion to notice that a considerable 
Proportion of females are employed in the American 
factories, generaUy the daughters of fiarmers or small 
proprietors, seeking by two or three years* labour 
to realjze a littfe property ; and we have mention- 
ed the £skvourable report made upon their conduct. 
The &ctory girls at Waltham dress like ladies ; they 
sapport a clergyman, and provide lectures for their 
own instniction. For two doUars a-week they obtain 
good board ; though the houses are crowded as usual^ 
and Miss Martineau deplores their lot in never being 
able to enjoy one moment of solitude, — an evil, how- 
ever, which does not seem ^ to make the heart sore in 
America/' 

On beginning to hare a &mily a man always takes 
up honse ; though this is a privilege which does not 
seem very highly prized. The mansions are large, and 
the rents high and increasing : in New York, the 
lowest wooden tenement costs £30 ; hence it is common 
to take lodgings, or if a Bouse be rented, to let it par- 
tially. The rearing of children is comparatively easy, 
since by the age of ten they begin to eam their own ' 
Bubsistence, and can be apprenticed to any trade without 
a premium. 

We have now taken a general survey of social lifo 
thronghout America ; but, as already observed, there 
are difierent sections exhibiting remarkable varia- 
tions. These are mainly divisible into fonr ; the 
Northern and the Southern Atlantic States ; then the 
Western, or those newly formed, divided according to 
the two others whence they respectively spring. The 

VOL. ni. 
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aboye delineation has been given Bpeciallj with a view 
to the first or the Northern Atlantic section, as the 
most flouiiahingy most influential, and which has in some 
degree stamped its chsracter on the Union. Its qnalities 
are concentrated in the New Engländers, called by the 
other Americans Yankees— a name given somewhat in 
derision, yet which they do not hesitate to appropriate 
and gloiy in. The elements of knowledge are niore gene- 
xally diffused among them than perhaps in any other 
Community, and their possession is regarded with peculiar 
pride even by the mral population. They have always 
manifested a deep sense of religions Obligation, which, 
though sometimes assuming too strictl^ sectarian foims, 
prompte to extensive institutions and exertions for the 
diffusion of knowledge and the relief of distress. The 
mercantile chsracter of the States was created and is 
still powerfully snpported by the New Engländers^ 
though New York, from favourable circumstances, has 
gained some steps in adrance ; and in maritime afiaiis 
they continue unriyalled. With all these high merits, 
cpmplaints are made of their wanting that wannth^ 
openness, and flow of sonl, which give a charm to social 
life,thas renderingthemselvesratherthe objects of esteem 
than of love. They are represented as cool, reserred, 
shrewd, calculating ; cautious, yet enterprising, fiill of 
schemes of an original cast, which, though derided 
elsewhere under the title of Yankee notions, possess a 
useful and practical bearing. The most respectable 
class in this or perhaps any part of the Union consists 
' of the small proprietors and farmers, who combine 
a proud simplicity with considerable intelligenoe and 
mental cultivation. The inhabitants of the cities 
and towns include many highly accomplished indivi- 
duals ; yet the majority are strongly actuated by the 
love of gain, and many, especially of the peddling order, 
little scrupulous as to the means of its acquisition. 
These being the parties through whom the country is 
best known to Europe and to the other states, its repu- 
tation has thus been consideiably damaged. 
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The planteis of the south, while they agree with 
their noithem countrymen in a general train of man- 
ners and ideas, present many points of character not 
only different but strikingly contrasted. Instead of 
small owners or farmers, they are usually proprietors 
of a considerable extent of land tilled by their slayes. 
They are consequently relieved from manual toil, and 
exercise only a superintendence, often delegated to 
oyerseers ; being thus nearly in the Situation of the 
English country gentlemen, whose character in many 
respects they resemble. Chevalier considers them as 
contiasting with the northems like the old class of 
Cavaliers with the Roundheads. Yet it is remarkable 
that they placed themselyes in the foremost front of 
the contest for independence, and have always made 
the highest profession of democracy. Primogeniture, 
which had been fully established among the early set- 
tlers, was abolished soon afber the revolution. The 
tone of Society, howeyer, is still aristocratic ; and they 
record with pride their descent from illustrious English 
families who early migrated. They are quite gentlemen 
of the old school ; their manners frank, open, and agree« 
able ; their hospitality most liberal. A perfect stranger, 
of respectable appearance, receives a hearty welcome ; 
hence inns are almost useless, and inferior to those 
in the north. A number employ their leisure in study- 
ing and preparing themselves for public life. Combin- 
ing a knowledge of books and the world with habits of 
reflection, they become fitted for the highest public situa- 
tions, and haye contributed a majority of the orators and ' 
statesmen who have held sway in the republic. Washing- 
ton, Jefiferson, Madison, Monroe, four of the five first pre- 
sidents, wereVirginiank Thisclassof menarenow produced 
in nearly equal proportion by Boston. Indeed,the Virgini- 
ans have experienced a pretty seyere pressure from the re- 
duced prices of their produce, while its amount has yery 
little increased ; and these causes, joinedto their conflrmed 
habits of liberal and even lavish expenditure, haye led to a 
very general embarrassment. Their Situation with respect 
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to slavery has also proved distressing and disadyanta- 
geous ; but this subject will be fully treated in 
another chapter. A considerable number have sought 
lelief by removal to the new states fonned in the south- 
west. 

Each of the sections now sarveyed has its representa- 
tive in the new and rising states fonned west of the 
Alleghany. We shall first oonsider those descended 
from the northem Atlantic region, and which include 
all on that side of the Ohio. The peculiar social State 
fonned by colonization has already been noticed : this is 
still perceptible in the Atlantic states ; and the westem, 
being colonies from them, present all its features upon 
an enlarged scale. The migration, too, besides being 
more numerous, is made in a looser manner, without 
any aristocratic direction and control, such as influenced 
the early settlers from England. It consists of a con- 
tinued stream of the labouring class, and those imme- 
diately above them, mixed with crowds of their brethren 
from every clime. There is^ indeed, a sprinkling of a 
higher order ; merchants who have fidled in business ; 
professional men unable to procure employment ; yonths 
who have man-ied without the means of supporting 
a family ; others seized with a passion for retirement^ 
These calcolate that they will here be at least sure of 
subsistencey and be removed from the view of those who 
had known them when more prosperous. Their posi- 
tion, however, gives them no means of exercising an 
influence over their neighbours ; and notwithstanding 
strenuous efforts, in many instances, to hold themselves 
aloof, they are soon obliged to meige in the general 
mass. If they do not, the reproa^h of pride, "that 
terrific bugbear of the woods," is speedily incurred, and 
they seek in vain for that neighbourly aid which is 
here indispensable. Even when performing Services 
for money, the people consider themselves as confer- 
ring an Obligation, and stemly withhold them from 
any by whom they consider themselves despised. " If," 
says Mrs Ciavers, «I treat Mrs Timson with neglect 
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to-day^ can I with any face borrow her broom to- 
morpow ! And what would beoome of me if, in re- 
▼enge for my declining her invitation to tea thi» affcer- 
noon, she should decline Coming to do my washing 
on Monday!" Even where there is some wealth, it 
can with difficnlty be nsed for purposes either of accom- 
modation or display. A stock of fumiture is regarded 
as superfluous, and it is very difficult to get workmen 
•who will steadily employ themselves in rearing a house 
fitted to contain it. 

From these causes the labonring emigrants give com- 
pletely the tone to the whole society ; and seeing them- 
selves thus without any superiors, and also in posses- 
sion of considerable property, assume an independent 
chaiacter, and give way, without reserve, to their na- 
tural Impulses. They thus acquire, aocording to Mr 
Flint, rough, sturdy, and simple habits, deep stamina 
of independent thought and feeling. Their manners^ 
as compared with those of the east, are distinguished by 
eamestness and abruptness, and the total absence of 
that cautious and timid reserve complained of in the 
latter. They readily and frankly accost a stranger, and 
easily form new acquaintances. They are even ambi- 
tious to enact the pari of gentlemen, without exactly 
knowing how ; and the deference to the female sex^ 
general in America, is carried to a chivalric and some>- 
times ridiculous extreme. They have formed a species of 
dialect of their own, with a pronunciation different from 
and more rapid than that in the east, using oomparisons 
drawn from different views of thingsi. The estimate of 
their manners varies, of course, greatly with the tastes 
and habits of different observers. Mrs TroUope re» 
presents it as a Compound of every thing that is coarse 
and revolting, and severe satirists have described the 
westem man as a Compound of the horse and the alli- 
gator ; but this can have no application unless to the 
rudest pioneers. Miss Martineau, on the contrary, who 
sets especial value on the frank and fearless declaration 
of sentiment^ considers their society delightful when 
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compaied with the iimid caution of the New Engländer. 
The steamers on the Ohio and Mississippi may be oon- 
sidered the centre of westem society ; an excursion 
along the river is the fisivourite recreation ; and there 
are few who have not, onoe in their life, visited New 
Orleans. The youth, transported from the depth of 
the woods into this gay and crowded scene, feels him- 
self as in a new world ; but he often meets with dan- 
gerous associates. 

We may thus, on the whole, remark, that this 
new people agree with the original stock as to enter- 
prise, activity, and indostry ; in some other respects 
they present a contrast. They want the polish and 
refinement, the regulär habits, and eyen the fixed prin- 
ciple of the latter ; yet they have some attributes more 
agreeable and ^igaging. They even regard the Yankees, 
known to them, unfortunately, mostly by the peddling 
generation, with a sentijnent of mingled contempt and 
hatred. Mr Hoffman mentions his party as being 
saluted by the call : *^ Are there any gentlemen among 
the Yankees f and a friend of his had repeatedly, on 
this ground, been refiised a draught of water. In other 
cases, the hospit^ty, so much wanted in these va^t 
solitudes^ is. liberally exercised. Mrs Clayers never 
knew an instance of its refusaly nnless when claimed as 
a right, on the ground of an intention to pay. The 
duties of neighbourhood, which in crowded cities have 
scarcely any existence, are here extensively practised. 
The expectations founded upon them are indeed some- 
what inconvenient to the better provided residents. 
This lady found that their horse» their kitchen Uten- 
sils, and other moveables, when not in actual use, were 
Gonfidently asked by their neighbours, and retumed 
without thanks, or even strict attention to their being 
exactly in the condition received. Mrs TroUope had a 
servant who, when going to visit, asked the loan of her 
owfi and the young ladies* dresses ; and on being refused, 
declared» ** she i^ver seed such gumpy folks." In re- 
tum, when emergencies occur, active Services^ which 
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money could not puichaae, will be Hbeiallj ooniri- 
buted. 

The accommodations of life must, of course, be here 
very rade ; and we bave explained the circnmstances 
which, in a new Settlements obstruct their supply, and 
gradually extinguish the desire for them. Building 
being difficult, many do not attain beyond a Single apart* 
ment for cooking, sitting, and sleeping ; while the für« 
niture is usually of the plainest materialsy and yery im- 
perfect construction, There are odd substitutions of 
one thing for another, and articles applied to purposes 
very different from those originally intended ; as a 
hinge of leather, a latch of wood, a pane of oiled paper, 
a coffee-mill composed of a thick cloth and a hammer. 
The sins against Chesterfield are described as almost 
perpetual. Mrs Clarers had a yisiter who uniformly 
dipped her spoon into the dish and cut off morseis from 
the Joint, carrying them direct to her mouth, and when 
pressed to allow a slice to be cut for her, positively 
xefused to give so much trouble. From the constant 
national movement, inns have been formed even in very 
sequestered lines ; but the traveller must not be fasti- 
dious as to the accommodation. If there be a separate 
sleeping room, it is only an upper apartment, reach- 
ed by a ladder, where all the Company of both sexes 
must repose together, producing an atmosphere in which 
it is not easy to respire. The ladies are accommodated 
with the best bed, and a curtain or cloth to screen them 
from view. Those of the other sex often sue in vain 
for a separate couch, which is considered a ridiculous 
delicacy. Mr Hofiman records his landlady's reason- 
ing : " A bed to themselves, the hogs l they have 
travelled together, and eat together, and yet they can't 
flleep together/' 

On Crossing to the south of the Ohio, an entirely new 
flcene opens. All the states thence to the Gulf of Mexico 
have, during the last half-century, been derivedfirom 
the southem Atlantic region, chiefly Virginia, They 
have retained its spirit, which they display in an cxp- 
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aggerated degiee, both as to good and evily but eepe- 
ciidly tlie latter. Having brought with them negio 
filavesy by whom all the manual labour is performed, 
tbey want tbe penonal industry of their noitheni 
neighboun, yet are not obliged to submit to the same 
prirations of oomfort and aocommodation. The ELen- 
tuckians afford at once the most ünportant and favouiable 
specimen of this claas of Americans. Being no longer 
situated on the border, their inoesaant and terrible war- 
&re with the Indiana has happily ceased ; yet they 
retain an extraordinary conrage and dexterity in the 
nse of the rifle, which has gained for them a great 
name in the military history of their coiintry. Captain 
Hall considers them the Irish of America, distinguished 
by levity, buoyancy of spirit, jocular ferocity, ardonr 
both in attachment and hatred. According to Hoff- 
man, 'Hhere is an off-handedness, if I may use the 
term, a fearless ardour, a frankness and self-possession 
about them, which engages your good will at once ; 
while you are both interested and amused at the ex- 
aggerated tone of sentiment, half-romantic, half-vain- 
glorious, which their ideas and sentiments betiay.'' 
As an instance of their frank and social disposition, he 
mentions that, while setting out on a jouniey, he heard 
a Yoice caUing from an enclosure : ** Halloo, stranger ; 
I reckon you and I are cutting out for the same 
place ; so hold on a bit, and you Aisll have some Com- 
pany," A pride in their beautiful territory seems very 
streng, and was oddly expressed by a boatman on the 
Ohio, saying, ^ No, stranger, there is no place on the 
universal 'arth like old Kaintuck ; she whips all out 
west in prettiness ; and you might bile down cration, 
and not get such another State out of it." The ho8[a- 
tality even to perfect strangers is still more laviali than 
in Virginia. 

In proceeding southward to the states newly formed 
on the lower Mississippi, this character appears under 
excessive and somewhat painful forms. This region 
may be considered the centre of turbulence, lynch-law, 
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duellingy and disregard of human life. The practice k 
geneial of wearing on the person a dagger or large 
knife^ which in their personal quarreis is often used with 
fatal effect. A memher of the Assembly of Arkansas, 
in the heat of debate, drew out one of these mstruments, 
and stabbed another to the heart, who instantly died, 
It was with the utmost difficulty that the assembly 
were induced to vote his expulsion, and he was ac- 
quitted by a Jury. A case is mentioned of a passenger 
in one of the steamers having murdered another, ^hen 
the captain merely put him on shore at the nearest 
landing-place, and no further proceedings were held. 
In this quarter are numerous depraved characters, who 
associate together, and almost set law at defiance. 
The most pemicious are the gamblers, who are con- 
stantly on board the steamers, where they introduce 
much corruption and misery. It is true, strong mea- 
Buies have been taken against them by those who wit- 
nessed or suffered by their misdeeds ; but these have 
been stamped by the violent and irregulär character 
heie too preyalent. Some years ago five of them were 
fleized and hanged at Yicksbury, without form of trial, 
and without any anknadveision on the perpetrators. A 
TÜlage near the Mississippi, where a number had con- 
gregated, was attacked and destroyed by a body of 
setÜers, who were indeed brought to trial, but, we 
imagine, suffered no serious punishment. There appear 
even to be scattered through this quarter small towns 
composed of outlawed and desperate characters, whom 
the band of justice can scarcely reach. There are no 
doubt a number of respectable persons ; yet irreligion, 
pro&nity, and profligacy of various kinds extensirely 
prevaii. 

One dFcumstanee un&YOurable to tiie social progress 
of the Union is, that Washington, which, as the capital, 
miMt possesB great influenoe, does not form the best school 
of manners. The families of the members sent to con^ 
gress from the eastem eitles, being at no great distance, 
and enjoying at home all the refinements of life, do not 
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in many instances change their residence. But the 
planters from the great westem wildemess bring their 
wives and danghtere with them to see the world. Hence 
the entertainments are described as more ostentatious^ 
but with less of hospitality and elegance than in New 
York; the men comparatively rough and boisterous^ 
with awkward attempts at dandyism ; even the females 
less gracefiily their talk noisy and almost vociferons. 
The behaviour at public places is less orderly ; at a 
concert applause was expressed by beating with canes. 
Various doubtful characters^ speculators in public land 
and fundsy slave-merchants^ gamblers, throng this great 
political resort, and render it by no means a scene of 
improvement for young legislators. 

From the particulars now suryeyed, a dread might 
arise that, as the new states are extending and peopling 
much more rapidly than the old, which, with the ex- 
oeption of the great commercial eitles, remain nearly 
stationary, this barbarizing process may extend along 
with them, and finally gain a decided ascendency. Yet 
there are circumstances &om which we may sanguinely 
anticipate a happier result. These states, as they be- 
come larger and more populous, will increase also in 
wealth ; opulent dasses will arise, who will study the 
refinements and improvements of social life. They 
will find modeis in the eastem states, with which they 
must always have a close connexion, and a viait to whi<^ 
is likely to become the favourite recreation. The filling 
up of the population will facilitate the reign of order and 
justice ; religious ministrations wiU become more ample ; 
a more sober and regulär character will be formed. In 
&ct, by looking back to the historical part of this work, 
successive Operations of this salutary process may be 
observed. We have seen, at the breaking out of the 
great Indian war, the border of Connecticut occupied 
by thoroughly fierce and lawless bands ; now there is 
nowhere a population more peaceable or better con- 
ducted. Even half a Century ago, the interior of New 
England, and affcerwards that of Fennsylyania^ have beeA 
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Seen to exhibit the most violent and insaboidmate pro- 
ceedings ; now these also rank among the besi-ordered 
States. Clncinnatiy the chief city of the west, so reoently 
Sprung np in the wildemess, has already a society little 
inferior to that of an Atlantic city. Kentucky, thirty 
y ears ago, was what Misnssippi and Arkansas are now ; at 
present it is little behind Virginia. Mrs Ciavers writes 
eyen from the woods of Michigan, that the visit of one 
er two of her roughest neighbours to New York had 
excited an emulation of its polish and refinement. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Slaves and Slavery. 

State and Extent of Slavery in the United States— Treatment 
of the Negroes— How supplied with Food — Enactments 
against their Instruction— Means of Religious Knowledge— 
Internal Trade- Breeding of Slaves— Sales by Anction— 
Mode of Conyeyance— Treatment in the New States— Clan- 
destine Importation— Situation of the Free Coloured Race— 
Early Abolition Measures—Unsuccessful—Colonization So- 
ciety— Anti-Slavery Society— Their Measures— Proceedings 
of the Anti-Abolitionists— Seconded by the Northern Mer- 
chants— By the Legislature— Present State of Parties — 
Measures for Colonization— Their Tendency— Prospects of 
the Cause. 

The Bubject of the present chapter Is the darkest and 
most painfal which occurs in the contemplation of the 
United States ; and it is one respecting which it is dif- 
ficult to ayoid the gloomiest forebodings. The Amen- 
cans, while they boast of free and equal rights surpassmg 
those of any other nation, hold two millions and a half 
of human beings in a State of abject and degrading 
bondage. In surveying this momentous topic, it will 
be our endeavour to avoid those extremes of feeling 
which it has excited, and calmly to estimate the nature 
and extent of the eyil^ the means and the hopes of its 
remedy. 

It is a common and obvious reproach, that a people, 
exolting beyond any other in the füll possession of firee- 
dom, shoold hold in slavery this large proportion of 
their fellow-citizens. The anomaly becomes the more 
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striking when it is oonddeied that the paity which 
makes the highest pTofession of democraüc principle, is 
that which seeks most firznly to riyet the chain^ and 
most fiercely resists every proposal to break it. We 
would, howeyer, remark, that the cause of this inoon- 
fflstency is to be fbund rather in the general infirmity 
of human nature, than in any thing peculiar to the Ame- 
rican nation. Athens, Sparta, Rome, in the utmost 
height of their boasted liberty, held an equal or greater 
number of their Citizens in the most degrading bonds. 
It has even been remarked, that the slaves in the Eng- 
lish and Dutch West Indies were more hardly treated 
than those of the Spaniards and Portuguese, subjects of 
absolute monarchies. We are far from wishing to with- 
hold from our country the glory of having, by energetic 
and spontaneous efibrts, banished first the slave-trade, 
and then slavery itself, from her borders, and from the 
-whole ränge of her influence. Yet, lest she should be 
exalted over much, we may just notice,that all the parfc 
of the Society which had, or supposed itself to have, an 
interest in the Prolongation of the system, opposed these 
changes with determined obstinacy, which was only 
overpowered by the overwhelming majority of those 
who could indulge their philanthropy without seriously 
compromising their outward wellbeing. The American 
slave-holders imfortunately form so large and imposing 
a mass, commanding the legislatures of half the states, 
that there appears little prospect indeed of effecting 
emancipation by any similar compulsory process. 

The people of the present day can also urge that they 
did not introduce the system, but found it established, 
and that their possessions and means of subsistence are 
entirely bound up with it. They can quote early acts 
of the British legislature, by which it was encouraged, 
and even pressed upon them. These facta must be 
admitted; yet there are particulars which render it 
impossible Äilly to admit such a plea. Had we seen 
them anxiously striving to lighten the load of bondage, 
to improYe the coudition of the negroes, to raise their 
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inonilandmtellectiialnature,and prepare them forperhaps 
one day becoming free, we might have been inclioed to 
sympaihize with their Situation. Bat when we find them 
iising every effort to bind closer the chain, prohibiting 
them by law from leceiTing the least elementary Instruc- 
tion, preventing even thoee who desire to emancipate 
from fulfilling their humane purpose, we can no longer 
view them as reluctantly connected with slavery • They 
have hugged it to their bosom, and made it their own. 

Slavery prevails only in the southem territories, 
bounded generally by the Potomac and the Ohio. In 
New England and the other north-eastem states, a con- 
siderable number were at one time in bondage. New 
York, in 1790, had above 21,000. Before the end of 
the Century, however, a general abolition had taken 
place, Pennsylvania having set the honourable ex- 
ample. As freedom was granted only to those bom after 
the date of the acts, the extinction was gradual, and 
a handful in each state still remains. In Delaware 
there is no prohibition ; but the number is small and 
decreasing, having fallen since 1790 from 8887 to 2605. 
Throughout the southem states, the labour of cultivation 
is almost entirely performed by servile hands. The in- 
crease of this race has been very remarkable, fuUy equal- 
ling that of the free population in the same states, though 
Short of what obtains in those where slavery is unknown. 
Since 1790, it has been as foUows : — 

1790, . . . 697,897 1 1820, . . . 1,538,064 
1800, . . . 893,041 1830, . . 2,009,031 
1810, . . 1,191,364 I 1840, . . . 2,487,113 

The distribution among the several states at the latest 
period was as follows : — 



Maryland, . . 89,493 

Virginia, . . 448,987 

North Carolina, . 245,817 

Sonth Carolina, . 327,038 

Georgia, . . 280,944 

Alabama, . 253,532 
Mississippi, . 195,211 



Louisiana, . . 168,452 

Kentucky, . 182,258 

Tennessee, . . 183,059 

Arkansas, . 19,935 

Missouri, . . 58,240 

Florida, . . 25,717 
Columbia District, 4,694* 



* American AhnaDac, 1842, p. 137. 
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. The treatment of this unfortunate race has been a 
sabject much controTerted ; and zealots in the cause of 
humanity have indulged in exaggerated Statements of 
the cmelties to which they are subjected. We may 
genendly conclude, that it is on the whole tolerable ; 
that the physical necessaries of life are sufficiently fur- 
nished ; that instances of gross cruelty are not rery 
numeroua; and that in many cases great kindness is 
exercised. The very fact of their rapid multiplication, 
-v^'hile those employed in the West Indies never kept up 
their numbers, clearly indicates a milder treatment. 
This progress is not indeed so rapid as in the northem 
free States ; bat it exceeds perhaps any in the old world, 
and jis not, like the other, reiioforced by emigration. 
Dr Channingy eyen while advocating emancipation, bears 
a pretty decided testimony to this point. He imputes 
it> indeed, in a good measure, to the interest in preserying 
a property, as well as to the influence of public opinion ; 
bat still the fact is admitted to exist. Mr Thomton, 
doubtless a zealous supporter of the other side, says : — 
^ Public opinion denounces the man who treats his 
slaves ill, as it would the lawless bad husband. Public 
odium would mark him out. The neighbouring negroes 
would put him in e very com-husking and picking-match 
song. From personal Observation, we believe there is 
nothing that affords a planter so much pleasure as to 
hear that the negroes of his farms give him abroad a 
good name." Grayety and hilarity are said to prevail 
among them ; but this was remarked in the West Indies, 
and is common among a class whom entire dependenoe 
npon others exempts from all thought and care. La- 
bouring often in large parties, they make the cradle or 
the scythe move in accordance with mirthful songs, fire- 
quently composed at the moment. Mr Thomton has 
given some specimens, certainly not displaying any bril- 
liant talent ; but they scruple not to indulge a satirical 
vein against bad masters, or other persons whom they 
dislike. They thus exercise a considerable influence 
on public opinion, and odious characters haye eyen, it 
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iB Said, been ^sang out of the country." The domestic 
slaves are in manj instances exceedingly well treated, 
and even viewed as favourites, their widies and even 
whims attended to, and when sick, nursed with great 
kindneas.* 

It must be observed, however, that this is the flätter- 
ing aide of the picture, and there is another light under 
which it may be viewed. Though food is allowed suf- 
ficient to preserve the frame in vigour, it is of a yery 
coarse and inferior description. It consists of Indian 
com, millet, or other secondary giain, with probably a 
Salt herring. The climate does not require mach cloth- 
ing, of which advantage seems to be taken to make the 
allowance very scanty. Considering the ample wages 
which labour brought regularly into the market com- 
mands in this country, this must be allowed to be grind- 
ing very close. Mr Stuart mentions a proprietor who 
estimated the annual maintenance of a slave at 35 dol- 
lars, while a free labourer could eam a dollar a^day, or 
nearly ten times the amount. The instances of extreme 
cruelty may not be numerous ; yet it is on all hands 
admitted that they occur, and that the slave has little 
protection against any thing short of mutilation or mur- 
der. Mr Stuart describes the most savage flogging as 
carried on in a great city, without check or interference. 
It is true the proprietor has an interest not seriously 
and permanently to injure bis slave ; but violent tem- 
pers, when roused, will not always be thus restrained. 
The very Situation, as Dr Channing observes, tends to 
generate laziness, thievishness, lying,and sulkiness, fiiults 
peculiarly irritating to a master. Actual mutilation 
subjects the master to a moderate fine, while if death 
ensue, the punishment is capital as in the case of 
a white man. The negro, however, has a very doubtful 

* An Enquiry into the History of Slavery, &c., by the Rev. 
C. Thomton, President of the Centenary College, Clinton, Mis- 
ßissippi, 8vo, Washington, 1841, pp. 119, 120. Kemarks on tho 
Slave Trade, by William E. Chamimg, D.D., p. 20-22. Mar- 
tineau, vol. ii. pp. 152, 315-316. 
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Chance of obtaining the benefit of ihese enactmenteu 
The judges are slaye-proprietorsy animated doubtless 
with a fellow-feeling for die accnsed. The only wit- 
nesses admitted are free whites» though it rarely hap- 
pens that anj such are present at the infliction, or 
willing to come forward. The very terms of the Liw 
indicate the most tender consideration for the master, 
who is not to be held guilty if the slave was attemptmg 
to escape, or was resisting his master, or even in case 
of his df/ing under moderate correetion, It is thos 
scaixsely possible that even the life of the negro can 
derive real secnrity from the nominal laws by which it 
is protected.* 

His Situation appears to still greater disadvantage 
when considered in its moral and intellectual aspect. 
In this respect, the conduct of the American slave- 
holders is unfavourably contrasted with that of any 
similar class, ancient or modern ; and their enactments 
under this head would disgrace the codes of the darkest 
ages. In the depressed circumstances of the slave, 
some Provision might have been expected for communi- 
cating to him at least the first elements of knowledge ; 
on the contrary, severe penalties are incurred by any 
one who makes such an attempt. In the preamble 
to a law of North Carolina, it is laid down, that 
'^ teaching slaves to read and write tends to excite 
dissatisfEU^ion in their minds, and to produce insur^ 
rection and rebellion." On this ground, the giving of 
such Instruction, if by a negro, is punlshed by thirty- 
nine lashes ; if by a white, with a fine of 200 dollars. 
The law of Georgia raises it to 600, with the addition 
of imprisonment. An act of Virginia declares " every 
meeting of slaves by day or night for Instruction either 
in reading or writing an unlawfiil assembly." These 
two last ordinances were passed in 1829, a period of 



• Slavery and the Internal Slave Trade in the United States, 
&e., 8vo., London, 1841, pp. 91, &e., 176, &c. Stuart, vol. ii, 
pp. 119, 137-142. Chaxming, p. 24. 

FOL. III. » 
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boasted mtelligence. In Kentucky, no law to ths 
efiect has been enacted, bat the same motives are said 
to induce a rigid enfoircement of the praclical principle. 
Mr Thomton is silent upon this sabjeot ; but, indignant 
at the allegation of an attempt to leduce the negroes to 
the State of the brate, he quotes instances of natural 
talent displayed by them, and eyen of great acquisi- 
tions among those who have been emancipated ; but 
theee Statements, however trae, are manifestly irrele- 
vant. 

In regard to religioos knowledge, the negroes laboor 
ander the manifest disadvantage, that they can aequire 
none by reading, — ^the sacred scriptures are to them a 
sealed book. The only instruction to which they are 
allowed access is preadiing, and even this is rigorously 
watched and restricted. By the law of Georgia, any 
justice of peace may at bis discretion break up a 
religious assembly of slaves^ and inflict on each twenty- 
üve lashes ; whUe in Virginia and Carolina, moming 
and eyening meetings are subject to penalties. In 
general great discouragement is thrown on their con- 
gregating in churches, and having teachers of their 
own, though there is usually one in the large cities^ 
and a few in other places. Every church, indeed, 
has a gallery or other quarter set apart for them, 
where few if any masters prohibit their attendance, 
and many encourage it. This place, however, is repre- 
sented as very inadequate to accommodate the black 
Population, yet in general thinly filled ; discourses ad- 
dressed to a well-informed audience being little calcu- 
lated to impress uncultivated minds. Sunday achools, 
established in some places, have been stopped by the 
jealousy of the planters. A certain number of well- 
disposed masters and mistresses give instruction to 
their domestic slaves, which is perhaps the best they 
receive ; but this does not reach those employed in the 
fields. The abolitionists do not deny that there are a 
considerable number who are well instructed, and ap- 
pear to show in their minds the genuine power of 
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vel^on ; but they asaert that, as a body, the alaves 
form a mass of heatbenism in tbe beart of a cbristian 
country. Tbe wbole amount of cburcb members is 
estimated at about 200,000, and among tbe bulk of tbls 
anall number the attendance is said to be merely for- 
mal and nominal. Mr Thomton, on tbe other aide, 
asserU that the members may be reckoned at 500,000. 
Neither party seems to bave had any solid Statistical 
grounds for these estimates, wbich we may suppose to 
bave been greatly swayed by their own particular 
views: the latter is probably mucb overstated. It 
is fair to mention, however, and Dr Channing concurs 
in tbe statement, that measures are in progress for ex- 
tending religioos Instruction ; nor are we prepared witb 
bim to regard the oondition of slavery as precluding all 
hope of benefit from such provision.* 

It is the opinion of the writer just mentioned that, 
througb tbe spirit of tbe age, and the reproacbes of tbe 
abolitionists, tbe treatment of the negroes has of late 
been deddedly improved. Tbis accords witb informa- 
tion given to us by a respectable gentleman (not a 
slaye-owner) from South Carolina, who assui'ed us, 
that tbe planters anxiously watcb each other, lest any 
outrage should be committed, of wbich advantage 
might be taken by their zealous adversaries. Yet 
circumstances bave arisen materially to darken the 
lot of Ulis unfortunate race. Their ränge had long 
been confined to the territory on the Atlantic ; but 
of late years a number of new states bave sprung up 
on the Gulf of Mexico and along the Mississippi, 
oontaining vast tracts of unoccupied land, on which 
Tarious productions, and above all cotton, can be raised 
with ample profit. For tbis purpose, labourers in great 
numbers are demanded, who, from the climate, must be 
negroes ; and of these a füll supply is afforded by Vir- 
ginia and other eastem states, where tbe lands are all 
occupied and in some degree exhausted. Thus arises 

* Slayery, &o.,p. 195-203. Tbomton»p. 101-110. Chaiming,p. 21. 
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an active internal slaye-trade, accompanied hj a gnat 
portion of the same crimes and sufferings which mark 
the passage across the ocean. 

The southem part of the Union has thus becn divided 
into slave-breeding and slaye-importing states ; the for- 
mer being chiefly Virginia, Maryland, and to a less extent 
North Carolina, Kentucky, and Tenneasee ; the latter, 
Creorgia, Alabama, Louisiana, MifisisBippi, Arkansas, 
and Missouri. The Anti-Slarery Committee publish 
estimates, in which the number transferred in 1836 is 
stated to be 360,000 ; but even for that year of ex- 
travagant speculation this is evidently far beyond the 
mark. The following may afford some sort of approxi- 
mation. In 1830, the whole number of slares in the 
eix States last named was 639,984; in 1840, it had 
increased to 976,314, giving an actual addition of 
436,330. Even without any allowance for inerease by 
births, this will make the annual transportation 43,633; 
and however remote this may be from the commit- 
tee's estimate, it appears founded on data that must 
come near to the truth. Of these, two-thirds, it is 
Said, have been conveyed along with their masters, who 
have removed from the old to these rising states ; and 
the hardships endured by them would of course be less 
severe. There will thus remain about 14,000 annually 
sold for transportation by the slave-merchants ; an 
amount fully sufficient to constitute a great extent of 
trafiic. 

Thisarrangement, by which the high-minded planten 
of Virginia are converted into slave-breeders and slave- 
sellers, is certainly most degrading. It is even asserted, 
but probably with exaggeration, that in the present 
depressed value of their landed produce, this odious 
pursuit forms the chief source of their emolument. 
There is hence no doubt a motive to treat the female 
slaves tolerably, and secure them against any physical 
injury ; but fearful disorder must arise from the under- 
etood expectation that from the earliest adult age, they 
«hall produoe children, with little or no inquiry as to their 
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legitimacy. Much indulgence ia thus shown to illicit 
oonnexion with the whiies, including even members 
of the master's ßunily ; for such ofispring, sharing the 
lot of the mother, are hy law declared servile. This 
depravity is even represented by some to be almost 
universal, so that the best blood of Virginia flows in 
the veins of the slave. To this extent it is strenuously 
denied by the opposite party, though admitted to take 
place £är too frequently. It hence follows, that a 
man's children or grandchildren oflen rank among 
his slaves, and in cases of emergency are sold to dis- 
tant bondage. The most afflicting circumstance in 
this traffie is, that the members of families, husbands 
and wives, parents and children, are tom asunder, 
and transported into distant regions, where they pro- 
hably never see or hear of each other. A whole 
fämily is considered a heavy concem ; the planter 
wants only one or two suited to his particular purposes« 
Even, therefore, where all have been sold together, he 
selects only one or two, and soon finds a merchant 
ready to relieve him of the others. The demand in 
the west is for adult slaves, fit for hard work ; hence 
as soon as a boy is grown to manhood, he is tom &om 
his mother, and sold off. Even in the case of a planter 
removing his whole establislmient, it not unfrequently 
happens that matrimonial connexions exist between 
his slaves and those of a neighbouring plantation, 
and the husband is thus severed frem his wife and 
family. The most heart-rending scenes must ensue in 
Gonsequence of these separations. We connot but 
think, if the planters feit that anxiety which they 
Bometimes profess, to mitigate the evils of slavery, 
they would have given some token of it by enactments 
tending to prevent or limit these distreseing occurrences. 
Care however has been taken in no shape to reduce 
the profits of the planter or the merchant. 

In case of embarrassment, bankruptcy, or death, it 
is often necessary to dispose of the slaves by auction ; 
and the merchant, on reaching the southem markets, 
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finds this often the most convenient mode of ob- 
taining their value, The unseemly scenes which 
then ensue may be easily conceived. The vietims are 
exhibited to the assembled crowd like cattle, amid 
brutal jests and indecent exposures ; while ci-acks of 
the whip are applied to show their agility in leaping. 
The foUowing report of the address of a slave-auctioneer, 
given by Consul Arfwedson, is evidently from the life. 
" Let US proeeed, geUtlemen, — a woman for sale. An 
excellent woman,— not a fault ! and a little boy into 
the bargain. How much for the mother and child ? 250 
dollars ; very well, sir, — 260 to begin. Some one has 
bid 260. Truly, gentlemen, they seil cattle for a larger 
price ; 260 ; look at these eyes, examine these limbs — 
shall I say 260 ? Thanks, gentlemen, some one has bid 
260. It seems to me that I heard 276 ; go on, gentle- 
men, I have never sold such a bargain. How l 280 for 
the best cook, the best washer, and the best dressmaker 
in Virginia 1 Must I seil her for the miserable price of 
280 ! 300 ; two gentlemen have said 300. Very well, 
gentlemen, I am happy to see you begin to warm a little ; 
some one bid 310, going — 330 — 336—340, 340, going : 
upon my honour, gentlemen, it is indeed a sacrifice to 
lose so good a cook — a great bargain for 340 dollars. 
Reflect upon it a little, and do not forget there is a little 
boy into the bargain." Here, however, one of the 
leading bidders observed : " As for the negro child, it is 
good for nothing ; it is not worth a day's nourishment ; 
and if I have the mother I will give away the child veiy 
quick." The auction continued, and the final price was 
360 dollars. Another sale is described, where a mother 
saw successively seven of her children put up, sold ofiF, 
and carried away she knew not whither. The foUowing 
picture of such a scene is powerful, though perhaps some- 
what exaggerated : — " The coarse cry of the auctioneer, 
the eager bidding of the emulous purchasers, the loud 
shout of the rabble at the ribaldry with which the 
crier intersperses bis vociferations, the exulting laugh of 
the successful bidder, the guillotine fall of the auction- 
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hammer^ the fiendiah cluteh of the new owiien npon 
their tiembling prey, the groans^ shriekcf, teon, and last 
embraoes of the shives, as they are tom yiolently apart 
by their several pnrchasers^ form a mixtore of wicked- 
nesa and wo to be found nowhere eise on this side of 
perdition." 

There are two descriptions of persona by whom the 
traffic is carried on. The one consists of petty agents» 
'who go through the State, and pick np slaves wherever 
they can be found. These bear the lowest character, 
and are held in general contempt. When theyhave 
oollected a certain nnmber, they sometimes convey them 
westward themselves, but more commonly dispose of 
them to extensive dealers, who reside in the principal 
cities. These are men of lai^e fortunes, sometimes 
public characters, and equally respected with other 
merchants transacting bosiness on the same scale. The 
abolitionists taunt their coimtrymen on this distinction, 
fonnded merely on the magnitnde of the transaction ; 
but the aphorbm of Pope has always held too true : 

** Lei greatness own her, and she'B mean no more." 

Eachofthesehas a large depotyre8emblmgapri8on,gloomy 
and secure^ well provi^ed with chains^handcufis, and other 
means of preventing escape. Washington, the great re- 
publican capital, is a principal slave depot, and oma- 
mented with several laige structures of this description. 
Even while the president and bis officers were march« 
ing in procession to the hall of freedom, another pro- 
cession has been led in chains into distant bondage. It 
is in fact asserted that, when those structures have been 
overcrowded, the necessary accommodation has been 
afforded in the national prisons. 

When a sufficient number has been coUected, arrange- 
ments are made for conveying them to the south and 
west. There are three modes in which this is managed« 
One 18 by sea in packets going to Charleston or New 
Orleans ; but this is of course exposed to the danger of 
the slaves riaing and carrying the vessel to another poi*t^ 
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as liappened lately in the case of the Creole. On oUier 
occasionsy they are sent down the westem rivers, often 
in large floatsy ludely constructed, making only one 
▼oyage, and broken up on arrival. Seyeial instances, 
however, occurred of successful rebellion on board^ and 
Bteamers are now considered more eligible, no objection 
being made in the most splendid of these vessels to slaves 
composing part of the cargo. They are either chained 
or obliged to remam in the humblest quarters of ihe 
yessel, — ^perhaps associated with animals. The mode of 
tiansporty however, involving the severest hardships, is 
that by land on foot. Here the party, or cqffley as it is 
termed^ marches in two files, united by one chain, 
reaching between them through their whole length, and 
connected by handcufis with the slave on each side. 
The bandis thus so well secured, that two or three men, 
well armedy will drive hundreds in safety. We are dis- 
inclined to believe that in this or any other conveyance 
the slaves will be exposed to serious injury, since, im- 
mediately on their arrival, they must be exposed to sale, 
and their price will materially depend on their good 
condition. It is easy to conceive, howeyer, that much 
rongh usage, suflfering, and degradation are likely to be 
their lot.* 

It must, moreover, be observed that the improvement 
in the general treatment is conüned to the old and more 
northerly states. Those newly formed in the west and 
south are devoted to the culture of cotton and sugar, 
which is carried on with eager avidity as a great mer- 
cantile speculation. These products require peculiarly 
hard labour, especlally during the period of picking the 
one substance, and extracting the other. Through the 
rest of the year, the toil is comparatively light ; but this 
very circumstance produces a temptation to keep a 
moderate stock, and strain their tasks to the yery ut- 
most during the hard-working interval. Even the pro- 

• Slavery, &c., pp. 13-18, 45-65. Arfwedson, United States, 
^., p. 325-328. American Ahnanac, 1842, p. 137. 
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fessedly humane law of Louisiana, aecuring to the slave 
two and a half hours in the twenty-four, proves the 
extent to which this System is liable to be carried. The 
Anti-slavery Committee positively assert, that the ne- 
groes do not keep up their numbers, and that it is 
systematically considered more profitable to Import than 
to breed ; but those zealous persons have, we imagine, 
viewed partial cases as extending to the whole Commu- 
nity. There does, however, seem ground to suspect, 
tiiat the same consideration is not shown to the female 
sex, nor the same attention to the rearing of children as 
elsewhere. Although there has been a great increase 
in the number between 1830 and 1840, yet it is 
not in the like proportion as between 1820 and 1830. 
The latter is about three-tenths, the other little more 
than two-tenths. When we consider that, in the old 
States during this period, extraordinary encouragement 
was given to the rearing of slaves, we are the more led 
to suspect, that in the new ones the increase by births 
was not large. 

The importation of foreign negroes, though prohibited 
by law, is still in some measure clandestinely practised. 
It is well known, and is admitted by President Van 
Buren in his last address, that the American flag Covers 
a great part of the trade still carried on from Africa ; 
and multitudes are thus introduced into Cuba, wlience 
the opportunities of contraband transportation into the 
southem states mustbe very great. The coast of Florida 
and the mouth of the Mississippi are mentioned as the 
places where the landings are chiefly effected ; and the 
lowest estimates, probably nearest the truth, make the 
annual number 18,000.^ 

There is yet another evil of no common magnitude 
to which the negro race is subjected. A certain propor- 
tion of them, both in the southem and northem states, 
have attained to the condition of freedom. These in 



* Slayery, &o.,p. 18, &c ; 74, &c. Preeidents' MessaiseB, p. 701, 
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1842 amounted to 186,457 males and 199,778 females ; 
in all, 886,235. By law they are admitted to all Üie 
Privileges of free Citizens, but by public opioion and 
usage are held in a State of degradation almost as severe 
as that of the slave. No white man will hold any com- 
munication or speak with them on terms of equaiity ; 
and they can find employment only as menial servonts, 
or in the most humble capacities. If they set up a trade, 
no white man employs them ; if they open a shop, he 
will not enter it ; if they commence a manufacture, he 
will not work under them. Should they enter a bcur- 
ber's shop, he drives them out with contumely, observ- 
ing that were he to serve thiem, all his white customers 
would desert him. Even those who attain to wealth 
are not at all advaneed in respect to society. They 
are not permitted to travel in the same public coach 
with whites, and in a steamer are confined to the deck. 
A mulatto, son to a Haytian general, having arrived at 
New York, was refused admittance into any hotel, and 
with great difficulty found lodging with a poor old 
woman. On going to the theatre, his money was flung 
in his face, and he was desired to seek a seat in the 
Upper gallery. The elective franchise is allowed only 
in some states ; and even where nominally granted, can 
seldom, it is said, be safely exercised. The benefits 
of education are almost enthrely withheld, they being 
scarcely ever admitted to Colleges or schools established 
for the whites ; while they can scarcely form for 
themselves respectable seminaries, or indeed any at all, 
unless in the large eitles. Even in the house of God 
they are not admitted on that footing of equaiity, to 
which all human beings are entitled, Where they can- 
not Support a church for themselves, they must occupy 
a humble and separate quarter, into which no other class 
.ever enters. After this they are reproached with being 
generally ignorant, and a large proportion becoming ame- 
nable to public justice ; though it is obvious that their 
oppressors have at least greatly contributed to produce 
those evils which they now allege in justification of their' 
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treatment. Another defence is, that their Creator has 
placed an antipathy between the two raceSy in yielding 
to which they only foUow the divine appointment. 
The abolitionists, however, well observe : " In no conn* 
try in Enrope is any man excluded from refined Bociety, 
OT deprived of literary, religions^ or political privileges 
on account of the tinctare of his skin. If this prejudice 
is the fiat of the Almighty, most wonderful is i^ that 
of all the kindreds of the earth none have been found 
submissive to the heavenly Impulse, excepting the white 
inhabitants of North America ; and of these it is no less 
Strange than true, that this divine principle of repulsion 
ii most eneigetic in sach persons as in other respects 
sre the least obsenrant of their Maker's will/' It is an 
extraordinary circumstance, that this contompt of the 
negro is carried farthest among the free states of the 
north, and is less conspicnons towards those in the south 
who have obtained their liberty.* 

The carly leaders of the revolution by no means 
showed favour or indulgence towards slarery ; they 
yiewed with grief and humüiation a System so incon- 
sistent with their boasted liberty, and their desire of 
making their conntry a general asylum of the oppressed. 
Societies were formed for its gradual abolition, of one of 
which Dr Franklin, and of another Mr Jay were 
presidents. Washington showed a particularly friendly 
spirit towards the negroes, and at his death liberated 
those on his own estate. The general spirit of the age 
ran strongly in this direction. The south, howeyer, had 
still a strong contraiy interest ; and in the period suc^ 
ceeding the peace, a kind of compromise system was 
arranged. The northem states passed acts of gradual 
abolition, giving freedom to all who should be bom after 
their date ; and congress ordained that no importation 
should take place after 1808. It was hoped that the^ 
source of slavery being thus cut off, it would be gradu- 
ally dried up. 

• SlaTerjr, &c., p. 256, &c. Men and Manners, yoI. i. p. 94- 
99. Channing, p. 67-62. 
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This expectation has not been folfilled. The rapid 
multiplication of the slAYes, the vast extent of new 
territory over which they were spread, the important 
cultures of which they became the instruments, created 
great national and individiial interests^ closely involved 
in the System. The feeling of its inconsistent and un- 
snitable character was blunted ; and instead of any plans 
or preparations for emancipation, nothing was thought 
of but to check any aspirings in the mind of the negro 
towards that object. Lest he should be influenced by 
the view of any of his own race enjoying freedom, the 
strongest obstacles were opposed to manumissiony even 
when desired by the master. As already mentioned, 
the slaves were prohibited from receiving any instrac- 
tion, which could enlarge their minds, and make their 
humiliation feit. The Americans were annoyed by the 
remarks of foreigners upon the subject ; but Uiey tumed 
a deaf ear, and silently cherished the System. Suddenly, 
however, within their own bosom, a cry arose, which 
echoed throughout the Union^ and shook it to its very 
foundation. 

The first movement in favour of the negroes was 
made by the Colonization Society, formed in 1817 un- 
der the auspices of some of the most leading men in 
the republic. Its object was to convey free and eman- 
cipated negroes across the Atlantic, and settle them on 
the coast of Africa. After its Operation for a number 
of years, and the transportation of some thousands to the 
colony of Liberia, several of its members, particularly 
Gerrit Smith, began to urge, that the society onght to 
aim at nothing short of the general abolition of slavery. 
A strong Impression had in fact been made by the 
British act for the gradual emancipation of aU the 
slaves in the West Indies. As the society showed no 
disposition to concur in such an object, separate associa- 
lions were formed for that purpose. In 1833, an Ameri- 
can Anti-slavery Society was organized at Philadelphia ; 
and its first anniversary was held at New York in May 
1834. From that time began the most fervid and active 
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employment of eyery instrument by whicli the cause 
could be promoted. Newspapers and other periodical 
works were established in this interest; agents and 
lecturers were sent to different quarters ; all facts 
fiavonrable to the object in view were collected and 
published. It is alleged by tbeir adversaries^ that copies 
of their nnmerons publications were sent to tbe negroes 
with a view to exclte insurrection ; thongh they tbem- 
selves declare, we imagine truly, that they were trans- 
mitted only to proprietors, elergy, and other influential 
persons in the sonth. Certain it is, that the most inde- 
fatigable use was made of all these movements now 
&miliar to us under the name of agitation.* 

It is x>ainfal to observe, in the case of men who have 
embarked in so noble and even sacred a cause, and haye 
done and suffered so mach for it, that there should 
have been mixed with their efforts so great a portion of 
hnman iniirmity—of that blind ftiry of partisanship, 
which forms the chief blot in American politics. " I am 
pecaliarly grieved," says Dr Channing, " by the appear- 
ances of passionate sererity in their writings, speeches, 
and movements. Such men ought to find in the gran- 
deur, purity, and benevolence of their end, irresistible 
motives to self-control, to a spirit of equity and mildness, 
to a calm, lofty trust in God. I grieve that in an age 
when the power of gentleness and goodness is beginning 
to be understood, they have sought strength in very 
different weapons." We cannot but here concur with 
Mr Thomton, that ** instead of persuamon and aigument 
founded upon reason and revelation, there is an entire 
disregard of all those courtesies and all that civility and 
kindness, which ought to characterize men seeking to 
uptum an Institution of hundreds of years' standing, and 
one too, the uptuming of which must be, without great 
care, attended with so many frightful consequences.'* 
The late communication from the Anti-slavery Com- 
mittee too fully exemplifies this charge, showing that 

• Slavery, &c., p. 2^7, &c. Thomton, p. 236. 
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Dr Chaiming's remark has had no influence apon tbem. 
Thus we find them sayiBg: ^^To call sudi a public 
opinion (in &70ur of slavery) inhuman, savage, mur- 
derousy diabolioal, would be to use tarne words, if thie 
English Yocabulary could supply others of more horrible 
Import«*' Treating of the subjection of the slayes to ]avm 
which they cannot read, it is said, — ^** The memory of 
Caligula will blacken with execration while time lasts, 
because he hung up his laws so high that people could 
not read them, and then punished them because they 
did not keep them. Our slave-holders aspire to black^ 
in&my. Caligula was content with hanging up his 
laws where his subjects could see them : and if they 
could not read them, they knew where they were, and 
might get at them. Even Caligula, wretch as he was, 
would have shuddered at cutting their legs off, to pre- 
yent their climbing to them ; or if they had got there, 
of boring their eyes out, to prevent their reading them. 
Our slave-holders do both." We observe with stiU 
greater pain, that the deceptive character which pervades 
the political partisanship of the country is not altogether 
avoided. We do not assert or believe that there is 
downright misstatement of facts ; but extravagant esti- 
mates are formed, and particular cases are represented 
as common. Any one reading the answers to the 9th 
and 22d questions, respectlng the starration, oyer- 
working, and ill treatment of the negroes, would neces« 
sarily infer that they could not keep up their numbers, 
but must become extinct in one or two generations, and 
expressions are even used, as if such were the case ; yet 
the writers knew well, that they multiply with a 
rapidity almost unexampled. The usual allowance of 
grain is stated, we believe correctly, at a peck per week ; 
and this is mentioned as if it were a complete starvation 
amount, and will probably be so supposed by the unre- 
flecting reader; though it may in £act be regarded as 
very ample. A peck of wheat flour makes four quartem 
loaves, being more than a half in the day ; and Indian 
com, though inferior, is, we believe, as nutritive. Tho 
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alün^it allowed, as already observed, is coarse; but 
that it shoukl be insaffieient for the support of life, and 
even of the stiength neceasary for labour, is most im- 
pfobable. We do not wiah to enter deeply into the 
relig^ous qnestion. The spirit of Christianity is certainly 
adverge to slayery, and has had a powerful inflaence in 
its suppression. Yet that state certainly seems repeatedly 
ailuded to in Scripture, without any peremptory demand 
of immedlate emancipation. We cannot sympathize 
with the opposite party in talking of ** those good old 
alaye-holdersy Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob ;" yet those 
patriarchsy we imagine, did hold their retainers under a 
mild servitude. On the whole, then, to call upon the 
clergy of the south immediately to ezclude from church 
commonion all owners of slaves, seems rash and pre- 
mature.* 

This yiolence and in some degree misrepresentation 
were anfortonately directed against a body possessed of 
gieat power, without whose cordial concurrence the ob- 
ject could not be attained, and who were little likely to 
endnre patiently even much meeker rebukes. The re- 
action excited was indeed terrible. The abolitionists 
were denounced as almost demons in human shape. 
** An abolitionist," says Thomton, ** is not only an 
enthnsiast and a fanatic, but he is also a disorganizer, 
and virtually an Opponent of all law sacred and human. 
These disorganizer» are pledged for uptuming the insti- 
tntions of sodety, by their dogmas adyanced and sup- 
ported at the hazard of the Christian System itself. — ^To 
contradict Abraham, Jacob, Job, Moses and all the 
prophets, is nothing. To deny New Testament principle 
and example is nothing. — Is there any religion in per- 
Terting the precepts of our holy Christianity to purposes 
of de&mation, slander, Insubordination, insurrection, 
rebellion, barbarity, slaughter, and min ! Who does 
not see that if the established precepts and examples of 

• Chaiming, p. 63. Thomton, p. 174. Slayery, &c., pp. 71, 
188, 190. 
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Christianit j stand in the way of tbese fiinaticSy they 
throw them aside ; if tbe laws of the land interfere with 
their plana, they denounce them as impious ; and if the 
Constitution of the country, as it does^ cut them off from 
the right of interference in the internal concems of the 
coontry, they are ready to giye it up, rather than let go 
or give up their fiivourite dogmas !" If any abolitionist 
should set foot upon the soll of the south, all law bnt 
that of Lynch would for him he suspended; instant 
death would he his portion. From causes to be presently 
explained, the anti-abolitionists had a strong party in the 
north, who immediately began a career of violence 
almost unexampled. During 1834 and 1836, the ^^ mob- 
demon" was let loose upon their opponents, and even 
upon the free negroes. The party was particularly 
powerful in New York, where, after the first anniversary 
held in May 1834, the cry was raised to *'crush the 
treason in the egg." Another meeting being held two 
months after, the mob assembled, dispersed them, and 
for seyeral days kept possession of the city, committing 
various outrages. The houses of the leading abolitionists 
were broken into, their fumiture brought into the streets 
and bumed, and themselves compelled to flee the place. 
The same scene was speedily repeated in all the cities, 
and even smaller towns and villages. For many months, 
scarcely a day elapsed without intelligence being received 
of some new outbreak. The reign of order and govem- 
ment seemed entirely broken up. Indignation meetings 
were held, denouncing the " incendiary abolitionists " — 
thundering anathemas against the '^ fanatics and traitors." 
The grossest outrage committed was against the ^^ Hall 
of Freedom " in Philadelphia, which had been erected 
with a view to free discussion, especially on this subject. 
While a numerous meeting was held, composed in a 
great measure of females, a mob deliberately assembled, 
broke In, obliged all present to flee, and reduced the 
edifice to ashes. 

The abolitionists stood firm and defied this powerfiil 
persecution. The opposite party, finding their efforts 
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abortive, and themselyes covered wlth disgnioe by pro- 
oeedings so tmconstitutional, and oontrary to all Üieir 
professionsy gradnally desisted. The society, aided per- 
Iiaps by this reckless persecuiion, increased in nambers, 
and probably continue still to advance. Yet it gradually 
appeared, that their progress wasopposed by barriers not 
likely to be soon orercome. All the soutbeni planten, 
of course, directed their fiercest efforts against it ; they 
were then the ruling party ; and they proclaimed that 
]f the north continued to press this object, they would 
break up the Union. In the north, again, the commercial 
aristocracy, whkh, as already obseryed, is there most 
influential, had motives leading them to sympathize 
with that agricultoral body. They carried on all its 
trade ; they were connected by social, and sometimes by 
family ties ; cotton, tobacco, and other producta of slave 
labour were the main staples of their commerce ; they 
held extensive property in the southem states^ slaves 
induded. They were extremely sensitive as to the 
preservation of the Union, and their aristocratic feelings 
made them revolt from any sudden Innovation, and 
irom the violent agitation by which it was sought to be 
produced. They became thus anti-abolitionists almost 
as decided as the slave-owneis themselves. We have 
already observed the great influence which they possess 
over the press and the professional classes. The clergy 
were called upon with particular eamestness to ränge 
themselves on this side. This was not quite what might 
have been expected from their order ; yet their depend- 
ence on these opulent classes was very entire ; and, with 
a few exceptions, they yielded to the temptation. Nu- 
merous documents were issued by clerical bodies, justi- 
fying slavery, and condemning the abolition proceedings. 
The Anti-slavery Committee even denounce ^^the Ame- 
rican churches the bulwarks of American sUvery ." The 
supporters of the cause are thus nearly confined to the 
mral population in the northem, chiefly the New 
England states, and to a small number of clergy and 
professional men in the cities, . The female jex, witii 

VOL. lU. B 
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tliat generous hnmanity which characterlzes them, have 
taken a very active share ; yet perhaps have Bot always 
aided in tempering the zeal of tiie party with diBcietioiu 

From these causes it resulted that both the leading 
political pariies opposed in a determined manner the 
abolition moyement. Its votaries weie exduded firom 
eyery office of power or emolument ; and congress in 
particular was decidedly against them. The right 
of Petition had been fully sanctioned by the Consti- 
tution ; which Story considers aa even superfluous, 
Bince without it no freedom could be conceived to exist. 
Yet it w^as denied to the abolitionists, and resolutions 
were passed to receive none Coming from that quarter. 
We are sorry to add that they themselyes are not at 
all improying in discretion. Lest they should omit any 
error by which a good cause could be injured, they 
haye mixed it up with others of a yery equiyoc»! and 
certainly irrelevant character. Some seek the emanci- 
pation of the whole human race to the extent of their 
being subject to no law or govemment whatever ; others 
stand up for the complete equality of the sexes^ and will 
receive no coadjutors who do not admit this prlnciple in 
its füllest extent. In these circumstances all combined 
action is for the present suspended, or at least greatly 
impeded. It is very positively asserted that the cause 
continues to make progress in the public mind, and to 
gain converts ; but it must evidently assume a difierent 
shape, and get into other hands, before it can have any 
chaüce of success. 

We must here do justice to another brauch of the 
society's exertions, — ^that by which they haye sought to 
elevate the free negroes. They have studiously supplied 
them with schools and other means of Instruction, have 
sought to form habits of industry and provide suitable 
employment for them, and have not even hesitated to 
associate with them both in public and private as fellow- 
creatures. This last particular has excitedthe most 
violent clamour, and was even alleged as one ground for 
the bumingof the Pennsylvania hall. They aasert^ and 
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seemingly with tratii, that they bave done a good deal 
to improve this unfortunate race, and mitigate the pro- 
aeription against them. 

Somethlng mtist here be said of the Colonization So- 
ciety, whichy as already observed, transports free ot 
emancipated negroes to Africa, thus reÜeving the hard- 
ships endured by them in the States, and paving the 
way foY the civilisation of that continent. It originated 
in good feelings and motives, and when there was no 
thonght of emancipation. So far as i'elates to Afnca, 
we believe that if cautiously condueted on a small scale 
it may produce happy ef^ecta. We would anxionsly 
vemind its supporters, howeyer, that the usual result of 
colonization häs been injurious and even fetal to the na- 
tive Mce. When Mr Everett and President Tyler boast 
of it as simikr to the landing of the pilgrims in New 
England, they folget that the issue of that event was 
not to improve, but to exterminate or expel the whole 
lace of natire Indians. Africa, comparatirely, is much 
more densely peopled ; an attempt therefore to find room 
there for t^e whole slave or eyen free colonred popula- 
tion oonld not be made without bloody and disastrons 
oonfiiotSk 

Out present objeet, however, üs to consider the effects 
produced by the society in America. There it is held 
by the pro-slavery party as a complete provision for the 
whole negro reee both free and in bondage, and as dis- 
pensing with any other step for the mitigation or ulti- 
mate abolition of slavery. Under this yiew we cannot 
hesitate to consider it a perfect delnsion. De Tocqueville 
has clearly proved that any number which conld be 
praclioably transported would never even sensibly arrest 
the rapid increase of the colonred race ; and we must 
agree with DrChanning, that an attempt might as well 
be made to drain the Atlantic. But suppose it were per- 
fectly practicable, let us ask, are those vast and frnitful 
regions to be reconverted into deserts ! Can any one 
believe that the planters seriously intend to denude 
themselTes of a labouring population, and to undertake 
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with their own hands the cultnre of sagar and cotton 
under the buming suns of Louisiana and Alabama 1 In 
iacty thoiigh sach language is Bometimes held before 
the public, between themselves a veiy different tone is 
used. At the great meeting of the Virginian brauch of 
the Society, Mr Wise, called up and applauded as an 
oracle, declared lus füll undentandiDg of ihe great 
original principles of the design having been to ^ecure 
andfortify ihe Institution ofslavery itwlf; and one of the 
resolutions unanimously passed considers ^' the principle 
of Afrlcan colonization as best responding to the demands 
of southem patriotisni and beneyolence, and offsring to 
the temperate wisdom of all parties and eyeiy section a 
common ground of reHstance against the mischieYous 
and reckless enteiprises of abolition." Whateyer, then, 
be the tendency of the institution, it is in no degree 
either designed or calculated to mitigate or abolish in- 
ternal slayery. 

From what has been said, the fature prospects of the 
abolition cause must appear inyolyed in yery considerable 
obscurity. Grenerally speaking, it seems impossible that 
the System of slayery, so contrary to the improyed spirit 
and feelings of the age, can haye a yery long duration« 
Yet the mode or the period in which it shall be remoyed 
can scarcely be eyen conjectured. Before that consum- 
mation can be hoped, the undertaking must be assumed 
by leaders of a more practical and statesmanlike charac- 
ter. The abolitionists now testify against compenM^ 
tion as a nn. Yet the present masters did not originate 
slayery, but receiyed it by inheritance ; all their material 
interests are bound up with it ; and the change, under 
the most fayourable yiew, could not take place without 
temporary loss and embarrassment on their part. We 
cannot discoyer any sin in affording them, under such 
circumstancesy aid and relief ; and it would seem grace- 
ful had the north, while calling upon them so loudly to 
encounter the eyil, offered in some degree to share and 
mitigate its pressure. Again, they denounce gradual 
abolition as a Hn. Yet abrupt and unprepared changes 
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in the social System are often fonnd to be pemicious 
even to those on whose behalf tbey are made. The ex- 
ample of Britain appears in üaYour of the gradual System. 
We should incline with Miss Maiüneau to recommend, 
even after emancipation, some temporary restriction on 
the power of holding land. The object would be to 
check the tendency to fix on small spots, and draw from 
them by imperfect culture a rüde subsistence ; to shut 
them in to the position and habits of hired labourers. 
The tendency alluded to has, if we understand right, 
been the main canse which has rendered the West Indian 
emancipation, as respects the masters, not perfectly suc- 
cessfiil. 
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CHAPTEB III. 

Beligion in the United States, 

Early Religious State— Effects of the Revolation^Adoption 
of the Voluntary System— Respect for Religion— In New 
England— In the South— Deficiency in the West— Sects— 
Methodists— Baptists— Presbyterians— Congregationalists— 
Episcopalians— Roman Catholics— Quakers— Unitarians,&o. 
— Shakers— Rappites — Mormonites— Societies— Bible — Mis- 
sionary— Home— Sabbath School— Reyiyals and Camp-Meet- 
ings—General Result. 

Religion in the United States has presented itself 
under peculiar and important aspects, which have ex- 
cited the grcater interest from their bearing upon 
questions by which men's minds in the old world have 
been deeply agitated. It shall be our object rather to 
exhibit the facts connected with and tending to illustrate 
the subject, than to assume the adyocacy of any par- 
ticular conclusion. 

This principle was deeply concenied in the first fonn- 
dation of the colonies. That of New England, the most 
flourishing of them, was founded, as already shown, by 
the Puritans escaping the persecution to which they 
were exposed under the Stuarts. They came out pre- 
pared to assign to it a prominent place in their institu- 
tions ; erecting, indeed, rather a church than a state, 
and excluding from every pplitical privilege those who 
were not members of their congregations. They did 
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not, howeyer, xmite into any uniform system of charch 
goTemment ; nor, though the ministers were liberaliy 
piovided for, was any p^imanent fund appropriated to 
their mamtenance. The other colonies, excepting Vir- 
ginia, were chiefly recruited by dissenters from the 
established ehurch, of very varioiis creeds. Williams, 
Baltimore, and Penn, stndiously invited settlers of 
all seets without distinction; they seem either to 
haire been adverse to an establishment, or unable to 
propose it in &vour of an obnoxions body. Efibrts were 
indeed employed to procure that distinction for the 
Charch of England ; but these, being in favonr of a 
minority, and made by arbitrary govemors, were un- 
populär, and could be carried out only to a limited 
extent. On the whole, though the voluntary principle 
was not absolutely laid down, religious instruction had 
little eise to depend upon. 

Even after the revolution, indeed, this System was 
not at once decided on. A numerous body among the 
federals were desirous of an establishment, probably on 
some very liberal basis ; and Jefferson even boasts, that 
had not he and bis party come into power, this object 
would have been accomplished. During their long 
sway, every such idea was steadily discouraged : it haa 
since been renounced even by their opponents, and id 
not now entertained in any quarter. 

While, however, the American statesmen reject every 
kind of ecclesiastical establishment, they profess to re- 
gard religion itself with peculiar reverence. They con- 
.sider even, and we imagine not without reason, the 
religious spirit which pervades a great portion of the 
Union as a main basis of its well-regulated freedom. 
The weakness of human law must be compensated by 
the power of the divine. De Tocqueville even assures 
US, that missionaries setting out for the westem states, 
stated it as one of their leading objects to cement 
national union and liberty. A man who does not 
belong to some one Christian conununion, and pay a 
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decent respect to its ordinances^ loses much of his pros- 
pect of rising in public Life.* 

The influence of religion varies remarkably in difierent 
quarters of the Union. It is most conspicaous in New 
England, and generally in the eastem states north of 
the PotomaCy induding now the most improved and 
intelligent of the population. It is professed there in 
a manner perhaps more zealous and decided than in 
any country of Europe. De Tocqueville, coming in- 
deed from one where a very difierent spirit reigned, 
was particularly Struck with the religious aspect of 
the nation. Ministers are malntained, at least in 
all towns of any magnitude, in numbers adequate to 
the population ; while the provision for their support is 
usually sufficienty and in many cases liberal. It some- 
times amounts to nearly £1000, and seldom falls much 
Short of £100 a-year ; and they receive also many presents 
and various marks of kindness £rom their congr^;a- 
tions. They are strictly debarred from political life, 
being allowed neither to sit in the central nor state 
legislatures, nor to hold any office under govemment ; 
but this exclusion implies no want of respecty arising 
solely from these employments being considered incom- 
patible with their sacred functions. Indeed, their con* 
sideration and influence in society is described as yery 
extensive, exceeding what their order enjoys in Eng- 
land ; it has even been represented as inordinate, and 
compared to that exercised by priests in the old Roman 
Catholic countries. Wealthy merchants, according to 
Miss Martineau, are gratified by having a daughter 
married to a clergyman. The ministers^ on their side, 
are laborious, active, and attentive to their congr^^ations ; 
their attainments are generally respectable, and in some 
cases eminent, though the want of leisure must render 
it difficult for them to engage yery deeply in leamed 
researches. Their people attend diügently on their 

* De TooqueyUle, toI. ii. pp. 234, 235. Grund, Tol. i. p. 281-297. 
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-ministrations and oiher spiritiial oidinanoesy and Sup- 
port on a great scale, and with much activity, bible, 
missionaiy, and similar societles, together with Philan- 
thropie institutionsy to which they are mainly prompted 
by Christian motives. The men, it must be owned, 
have their attention much distracted by politics and 
gain, which are both pursued with an excess of eager- 
ness not quite consistent in persona professing devotion 
to higher objects. The ladies, howeyer, with the fall 
sanction of their husbands, allot to these pursuits a very 
notaterial share of their time and attention. Further 
details under these heads will be given in the course of 
the chapter.* 

The southem Atlantic states present a different aa- 
pect. Virgima, the leading one, was founded under the 
auspices of the high church party, who long maintained 
the ascendency ; but, though strongly attached to epis- 
copacy, they were averse to that fervid zeal displayed 
by ihe Puritans. The progress of the democratic prin- 
ciple broke down the first tendency, while it perhaps 
strengthened the second. The Yiiginian statesmen 
formed the centre of the Opposition to a national estab- 
lishment, which was aboUshed in the State in I7d9. 
Although this form of worship still prevails, it is ad- 
ministered mostly by methodist preachers, who out- 
number the regulär episcopal cleigy . Grenerally speaking, 
the tone in this part of the Union is that of respect for 
religion, without any of the zealous profession conspi- 
cuons in the northem division. We have been informed 
on good authority that its influence is extendlng. 

The case is otherwise still with the great ränge of 
the new states in the west. The rast extent, the thinly 
scattered population, with the want of all national aid, 
lender it scarcely possible to maintain any regulär 
ininistry. In the absenoe of this benefit, the desire for 



* Bnckiiiffham, toI. i. p. 1 89-200. Martinean, toL iü. p. 147« 
275. Grund, toI. L p. 351, &o. 
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decent respect to its ordixiancea^ loses much of hia pros« 
pect of rising in public life.* 

The influence of religion varies remarkably in difierent 
quarten of the Union. It is most conspicnous in New 
England, and generally in the eastem states north of 
the Potomac, including now the most improved and 
intelligent of the population. It is profesaed there in 
a manner perhaps more zealous and decided than in 
any country of Europe. De Tocqueville, coming in- 
deed from one where a very different spirit reigned, 
was particularly strack with the religious aspect of 
the nation. Ministers are maintained, at least in 
all towns of any magnitude, in numhers adequate to 
the population ; while the provision for their support is 
usuälly sufficient, and in many cases liberal. It some- 
times amounts to nearly £1000, and seldom falls much 
Short of £100 a-year ; and they receive also many presents 
and yarious marks of kindness from their congr^ga- 
tions. They are strictly debarred from political life, 
being allowed neither to sit in the central nor State 
legislatures, nor to hold any office under govemment ; 
but this exclusion implies no want of respect, arising 
solely from these employments being considered incom- 
patible with their sacred fimctions. Indeed, their con* 
sideration and influence in society is described as very 
extensive, exceeding what their order enjoys in Eng- 
land ; it has even been represented as inordinate, and 
compared to that exercised by priests in the old Roman 
Catholic countries. Wealthy merchants^ according to 
Miss Martineau, are gratified by having a daughter 
married to a clergyman, The ministers^ on their side, 
are laborious, active, and attentive to their congregations ; 
their attainments are generally respectable, and in some 
cases eminent, though the want of leisure must render 
it difficult for them to engage very deeply in leamed 
researches. Their people attend diligently on their 

• De Tocqueyille, toI. ü. pp. 234, 235. Grund, toI. i. p. 281-297, 
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•ministrations and oiher spiritnal oidinanoeSy and Sup- 
port on a great scale, and with much activity, bible, 
miasionaiy, and similar societies^ together with Philan- 
thropie institutionsy to which they are mainly prompted 
by Christian motives. The men, it must be owned» 
have their attention much distracted by politics and 
gain, which are both pursued with an excess of eager- 
ness not quite consistent in persons professing devotion 
to higher objects. The ladies, howeyer, with the füll 
sanction of their husbands, allot to these pursuits a very 
material share of their time and attention. Further 
details under these heads will be given in the course of 
the chapter.* 

The southem Atlantic states present a different as- 
pect. Virginia, the leading one, was founded under the 
auspices of the high church party, who long maintained 
the ascendency ; but, though strongly attached to epis- 
copacy, they were ayerse to that fervid zeal displayed 
by the Puritans. The progress of the democratic prin- 
ciple broke down the first tendency, while it perhaps 
strengthened the second. The Yiiginian statesmen 
foimed the centre of the Opposition to a national estab- 
lishment, which was abolished in the State in 1799. 
Although this form of worship still preyails, it ia ad- 
ministered mostly by methodist preachers, who out- 
number the regulär episcopal cleigy. GeneraÜy speaking, 
the tone in this part of the Union ia that of respect for 
religion, without any of the zealous profession conspi- 
cuous in the northem division. We have been informed 
on good authority that its influence is extending. 

The case is otherwise still with the great ränge of 
the new states in the west. The vast extent, the thinly 
scattered population, with the want of all national aid, 
render it scarcely possible to maintain any regulär 
xuinistry. In the absence of this benefit, the desire for 

* Bnckingham, toI. i. p. 1 89-200. Martinean, toL iii. p. 147- 
275. Gnmd, toI. i. p. 351, &o. 
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decent respect io its ordinances^ loses much of his pros- 
pect of rising in public ILfe.* 

The influence of religion varies remarkably in different 
quarten of the Union. It is most conspicuons in New 
England, and generally in the eastem states norÜi of 
the PotomaCy including now the most improyed and 
intelligent of the population. It is professed there in 
a manner perhaps more zealous and decided than in 
any country of Europe. De TocqueTille, coming in- 
deed &om one where a very difierent spirit reigned, 
was particularly Struck with the religious aspect of 
the nation. Ministers are maintained, at least in 
all towns of any magnitude, in numbers adequate to 
the population ; while the provision for their support is 
usually sufficient, and in many cases liberal. It some- 
times amounts to nearly £1000, and seldom falls much 
Short of £100 a-year ; and they receive also many presents 
and yarious marks of kindness from their congrega- 
tions. They are strictly debarred from political life, 
being allowed neither to sit in the central nor state 
legislatures, nor to hold any office under govemment ; 
but this exclusion implies no want of respect, arising 
solely from these employments being considered incom- 
patible with their sacred functions. Indeed, their con- 
sideration and influence in society is described as very 
extensive, exceeding what their order enjoys in Eng- 
land ; it has even been represented as inordinate, and 
compared to that exercised by priests in the old Roman 
Catholic countries. Wealthy merchants^ according to 
Miss Martineau, are gratified by having a daughter 
married to a clergyman. The ministers^ on their side, 
are laborious, active, and attentive to their congregations ; 
their attainments are generally respectable, and in some 
cases eminent, though the want of leisure must render 
it difficult for them to engage very deeply in leamed 
researches. Their people attend diligently on their 

• De Tocqueyille, vol. ü. pp. 234, 285. Grund, vol. L p. 281-297. 
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•mmifltrations and oiher spiritual oidinanceSy and Sup- 
port on a great scale, and with much activity, bible, 
missionaiy, and similar societies, together with Philan- 
thropie institutionsy to which they are mainly prompted 
by Christian motives. The men, it must be owned» 
have their attention much distracted by politics and 
gain, which are both pursued with an excess of eager- 
ness not quite consistent in persons professing devotion 
to higher objects. The ladies, however, with the füll 
sanction of their husbands, allot to these pursuits a very 
xnaterial share of their time and attention« Further 
details under these heads will be given in the course of 
the chapter.* 

The southem Atlantic states present a different as- 
pect. Virginia, the leading one, was founded under the 
auspices of the high church party, who long maintained 
the ascendency ; but, though strongly attached to epis- 
copacy, they were averse to that fervid zeal displayed 
by the Puritans. The progress of the democratic prin- 
ciple broke down the first tendency, while it perhaps 
strengthened the second. The Virginian statesmen 
foimed the centre of the Opposition to a national estab- 
liahmenty which was abolished in the State in 1799. 
Although this form of worship still prevails, it is ad- 
ministered mostly by methodist preachers, who out- 
number the regulär episcopal cleigy . Generally speaking, 
the tone in this part of the Union is that of respect for 
religion, without any of the zealous profession conspi- 
cuous in the northem division. We have been informed 
on good authority that its influence is extending. 

The case is otherwise still with the great ränge of 
the new states in the west. The vaat extent, the thinly 
scattered population, with the want of all national aid, 
render it scarcely possible to maintain any regulär 
xuinistry. In the absence of this benefit, the desire for 

* Buckingham, toI. i. p. 189-200. Martineau,Tol. üi. p. 147- 
275. Grund, toI. i. p. 351, &c. 
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body in New England ; and, thongh without anj esia- 
blishment, is snpported on a respectable footing« The 
number of churches in 1884 ia reported at 1071» "with 
975 ministecs; being thus better sapplied than aaj 
of the bodies before mentioned. The communicants 
amounted to 130,000. They are divided into afisocla- 
tions, each containing a number of churches seldom 
exceeding twenty, Trith a general one for each state, but 
without any united assembly of the whole. They have 
been much weakened by the defection of a large body, 
chiefly in Massachusetts, who have adopted Unitarian 
principles. There are said to be considerable numbeis 
in other states, besides those of New England, of whom 
no account has been collected. 

The Episcopal church is formed after the model of 
that of England, and during the coloni^ connezion, was 
always fayoured by the ruling party ; yet it nevercould 
strike any deep root, unless in Virginia. In the northem 
states, its adherents were not even regularly organized into 
a church tili after the war. In 1784, Samuel Leabury cams 
out, consecrated by the Bishop of Aberdeen, succeeded in 
1787 by Mr Smith, who had received holy Orders from 
the hands of the Archbishop of Canterbury. The people 
have the choice of the clergy, and a voice even in the 
appointment of the bishops. There are tolerably large 
congregations in the chief towns, consisting mostly of 
the higher classes ; and the clergy are liberally snpported. 
The number of churches la stated at 701, pretty gene- 
rally difiused through the eastem states ; but they have 
scarcely at all obtained a footing beyond the AUeghany. 
New England contcdns 160 ; the congregations, however^ 
are generally small, and two of them ofben served by 
one individual. There are 23 dioceses, comprehending 
the whole ränge of the Union, in many of which the 
number of clergy is exceedingly limited. 

Roman Catholics were chiefly concemed in the foun* 
dation of Maryland, where they are still very numerous. 
This religion was also established in Florida and Loui- 
siana, originally Spaniah colonies ; and to a oertoin esc- 
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tent by the French in the north- westem djstricts. Emi- 
grants of this cla» haye also from time to time oome 
over, and of late particularly froxn Ireland. Its proles- 
sors are said to have exertcd parUcular zeal in propa- 
gating their tenets, and with considerable gaccess^ espe- 
cially in the west, where the ground was in a great 
measnre unoccnpied. Hence an alarm has spread among 
zealous ProtestantSy who displayed it very irregularly, 
by the demolition of a nunnery which had been erected 
at Boston. This exercise of lynch-law was not dnly 
punished ; but the nuns are said to inhabit another 
edifice, where they still teach and make prosely tes. The 
numbers of this persuasion can only be conjectured at 
from 600,000 to 800,000, though by some they are esti- 
mated even higher. 

The Friends or Quakers do not hold quite so con- 
spicuous a place as might have been expected, from 
their having been the founders of one great state, and 
the prominent movements made by them in others. 
They appear to have no published official account, either 
of their numbers or distribution. The general estimate 
is 150,000 members, divided into 450 or 500 societies ; 
bat this we should think under the truth. PennsyL 
vania^ of course, is their chief seat, yet eyen there they 
are now ciMisiderably outnumbered by other sects. A re- 
markable schism has been made in the body by Elias 
Hicks, who has adopted the Unitarian doctrine, which has 
greatly spread, bis foUowers being estimated at 56,000. 

Lutherans came over in great numbers to the back 
Settlements of Philadelphia ; whencethey have extended 
into Ohio. In other quarters, they have found little 
footing. They are said, in 1842, to have had 750 
churches, but served only by 267 ministers. There are 
nine synods, and a general one, which meets eyery 
threeyears. 

Although the orthodox Calyinisticdoctnnes generally 
preyail throughout the United States, and are inculcated 
with peculiar zeal, yet there has been lately formed a 
Gonsideiable and influential party, attached to yery 
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oppoaite tenets. About fifty years ago, ünitarianism 
began to be professed at Boston, where it might least 
have been expected. It rapidlj spread, and was em- 
braced by a laige proportion of the most leading men in 
Massachusetts. The literary talents of several of its 
Professors, particularly of Dr Channing, threw a great 
lustre round it; and ihey obtained the command of 
Harvard University, the most distinguished seminary in 
the Union. The most opulent Citizens are observed to 
belong to tliis body, which Mr Buckingham remarks to 
be usually joined by those who rise to wealth. Hence 
he anticipates its extension ; yet admits, that it has con- 
tinued stationary, in a numerical view, for several years, 
while the population, aud consequently other sects, are 
extending. The congregations in this State are estimated 
at 130, served by 120 ministers. There are 13 in 
Maine, and 17 in New Hampshire, but only one in Con- 
necticut. In other states, there is usually a church in 
each large city, but no general difiusion among the 
people. The whole number of congregations is supposed 
to be about 200. We have already seen, however, that 
small sections of other bodies have adopted the same 
tenets, which their votaries even assert are held by 2000 
societies. 

The Universalists are a more numerous class, who 
seem peculiar to America, and of whose tenets we can 
form a very imperfect idea. The leading one appears 
to be universal salvation, the seemingly dangerous ten- 
dency of which many of them seek to guard against by 
supposing a long and severe purgatory. Mr Combe 
considers them as a species of populär Unitarians. No 
estimate has appeared of their numbers ; but they are 
formed into 600 congregations, served only by 300 
ministers, whence, in many churches, there is no regulär 
weekly service. They are generally diflFused through 
the eastem states, but are found in none of the 
westem, except Ohio. A general Convention meets 
annually at Oxford, Massachusetts. 

There are, besides^ a number of smaller bodies. The 
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Reformed Dutch, established in New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, have 197 churches, 192 ministers, 
nnder one general synod, and 22,515 communicants. 
The Grerman Reformed, in Pennsylvania and Ohio, 
have 180 ministers, 600 congregations, and 30,000 com- 
municants. The Associate Presbyterians, mostly in the 
middle and north-westem states, have 169 congrega- 
tions, 70 ministers, 12,886 communicants. The Asso- 
ciate Reformed have three synods in the north, south, 
and west ; the latter is stated to contain 214 congrega- 
tions, 116 ministers, and 12,000 communicants. The 
extent of the others is not known. The Cumberland 
Presbyterians form a brauch, who broke off in 1810 on 
account of the refusal by the synod of Kentucky to 
license ministers without their having received a clas- 
sical education. This rüder class have spread through 
the westera states, so as to contain above 500 congrega- 
tions, 475 preachers, and at least 50,000 communicants. 
The New Jerusalem Church, chiefly in the north-east 
states and Ohio, is reported to have 27 societies and 58 
teachers. The Moravians, or United Brethren, most 
numerous in Pennsylvania, comprise, it is said, 33 
ministers, 24 congregations, and 5,745 members. The 
Jews are reckoned at 15,000. 

Another very small sect, which, from its extreme 
peculiarity, has drawn the attention of the world, is 
that of the Shakers. Their principal religious observance 
consists in dancing. After a sermon, which is said to 
contain some good moral instruction, they apply them- 
selves to this exercise, the men being ranged on the one 
side and the women on the other* The tunes are said 
to be stirring and merry, such as are usucdly played at 
farces and pantomimes ; their motions vehement, with 
stamping and jerking, and sometimes resembling those 
of the kangaroo. Aiiother peculiarity is tbe striet ob- 
servance of celibacy, rendering the institution completely 
monastic. They denounce the attachment between the 
sexes as one from which the greatest evils of life have 
arisen. They appear desirous to conyert the whole 
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World to their System, though they do not explain how, 
in this event, the human race could be preserved from 
extinction. The Community of property is another 
principle strictly enforced ; all the members labouring 
for the public, and the produce being thrown into a 
common stock, under the management of certain leaders. 
Amid all this extravagance, their industry is conspic* 
uous, and their conduct is noted as singularly correct 
and regulär. Their grounds are kept under higher 
cultivation than those of their nei^bours, and every 
article produoed is of superior quality. A considerable 
property is supposed to be usually accumulated by 
each Community. Ann Lee, about 1764, first broached 
this System in Lancashire ; but finding England not a 
congenial soll, she went Qver to America. Like her 
euccessoi*s, she is said to have combined a good deal of 
worldly wisdom with the wildest fiematicism, and made 
converts of many respectable &rmers in New England. 
This mania soon passed away ; but the body still keep 
up their number by accessions from various quarters. 
They adopt children, and are joined by widows and other 
destitute persons, in the view of a comfortable subsist- 
ence. Their chief settlement is at Lebanon. 

A smaller establishment, somewhat similar in cha- 
racter, lias been formed by M. Rapp, a German, who, 
with certainly an unconunon measure of abilities and 
address, perverted them to the purpose of obtaining an 
absolute dominion over the minds of a number of indi- 
viduals. He persuaded them that Heaven had invested 
him with a prophetical and spiritual character, which 
entitled him not only to be their instructor but the 
director of all their aotions. Without inculcating any 
fmtastic forms of worship, he agrees with the Shakers 
in prohibiting marriage, and making bis people labour 
in common, all the prooeeds being placed at bis disposal* 
He has thus accumulated large property ; bat about 
seventy members lately seceded, and raised an action for 
their share, which he compounded by giring them £5000. 
He carefuUy preyents idl intercourse with strängen^ 
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and is even cauilous in admitting new conyertSy lest 
they should enüghten, or, in bis view, corrupt the fixed 
Yotaries. The number at present is about 600^ settled 
at Economy, on the Ohio, 18 miles below Pittsburg, 
Bapp is very old, and at bis deatb the body are ex- 
pected to break up. 

Another reügious abortion has recently started up in 
the MormoniteSy or Latter-day Saints^ respecting whom 
we are not prepared or disposed to say much. They 
hold that the angel, in the Bevelation, chapter xiv«, 
destined to preach the gospel to all national appeared to 
Joseph Smith and several other persona» and communi« 
cated to them a large body of reügious instruction. 
The latter received also a book written on brass 
plates, and containing a species of supplementary 
gospel, which has been translated and publi^ed. Thia 
circumstance appears to mark deliberate fraud. The 
System of labouring in common is not adopted ; but 
believers are eamestly invited to seil their property, 
and dellver it into the hands of Smith for the common 
benefit. In retum, they are invested with lofty names, 
— revelators, patriarchs, priests, seers, — ^while he him- 
self is head of the church and president of the high 
priesthood. He has thus accumulated • considerable 
property, and founded a town in the Missouri state, 
which the faithful were called upon to assist in building« 
They became involved, howeyer, in quarreis with the 
inhabitants,and, after some sharp confilcts, were obliged 
to quit thls Station, their chief seat being now at Nauvoo, 
on the banks of the Mississippi. Their number is reck- 
oned, in the American Almanac, at 12,000. They have 
sent oyer missionaries into this country, who are said to 
have made some converts. We are obliged to state, that 
these notices are from sources somewhat casual and 
Tagne* 

Mention has already been made of the great extent 
find active promotion of societies for the difiusion of 
reügious knowledge. In this respect the United States 
lank second only to Britain. The American BiblQ 
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Society was instituted in I8I69 and is conducted by a 
board of thirty-six managers, all laymen, and belonging 
to five or sLs religious denominations. As the object is 
to pubUsh the scriptures without note or comment, 
there is a union of all Christian sects. The main seat 
of Operation is in New York, where they have an edüice 
for the officers' residence, and for the work of printing 
and binding. Here seventeen presses are moved by 
steam, and above 1000 bibles can be printed in a day. 
A subscriber of 30 dollars is a member, and one of 160 
a director, both for life. There are about 1000 auxiliary 
societies, each usually embracing a county, and con- 
nected with from ten to twenty smaller branches. 
They receive copies at cost price, or even lower in 
case of necessity. Those sitnated in wealthy dis- 
tricts make remlttances to the parent society; others 
are obliged to solicit its bounty. For some years, it 
has been an anxious aim of the society that ever}*^ child, 
able to read, should be fiimished with a copy of the 
scriptures. They have also, by means of their surplus 
funds, extended their Operations to foreign countries, 
and have granted laige sums to aid in the printing 
and circulation of the scriptures in various languages. 
The income in the first year, ending May 181 7, exceeded 
85,000 dollars, and gradually increased — ^in 1824 to 
62,000, m 1828 to 66,000, and in 1831 even to 170,000. 
This last amount, however, has not been supported ; 
in 1834 it feil to 86,000, tliough it rose in 1836 to 
above 100,000. 

The pious zeal for communicating the blessings of 
Christianity to pagan nations by missionary labours has 
been fuUy shared by the United States. At Boston, in 
1810, was instituted *^ The American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions," with which was incorpo- 
rated in 1826 a similar society which had been formed 
at New York in 1817. This association is chiefiy sup- 
ported by the Congregational and Presbyterian Churches, 
whose sentiments mainly harmonize. The contribu- 
tions, which in the first year were pnly 1000 dollars. 
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rapidly increased, and in 1817 had risen to 30,000 ; in 
1822 to 59,000 ; in 1828 to 102,000 ; and in 1834 as 
high as 152,000. The laudable object of this society ia 
to diffuse the Christian religion, and with it, as a subor* 
dinate object, all kinds of usefdl knowledge, and even 
the mechanical arts. With this view, their preachers 
are accompanied by teachers, physicians, mechanics, 
agricultnrists, &c. In 1836 they had 25 missions, in- 
cluding 75 stations, in which were engaged 102 preachers, 
of whom 24 possessed medical knowledge. These, with 
teachers, fsurmers, mechanics, and others, including 181 
married and unmarried females, made up 311 persona 
employed. Their schools amounted to 474, attended by 
about 37,000 pupils ; and two seminaries had been 
formed for educating native teachers and preachers, 
which had attracted about 250 students. The New 
Testament had been translated by them into the Mah- 
ratta, the Armeno-Turkish, and the Hawaiian languages ; 
portions of it into twenty others. They had 118 persona 
employed among the Indian tribes, 65 in the Sandwich 
Islands, 55 in India, among the Mahratta and Tamul 
tribes, 7 in Siam, 3 in China, and 5 in the Indian archi- 
pelago ; 31 in Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, and Persia ; 
10 in European Turkey, 14 in Africa. They publish a 
monthly work entiüed the Missionary Herald, of which 
about 18,000 copies are circulated. 

The Baptists have also a Grenend Convention for the 
purpose of Foreign Missions, including the Indian tribes« 
It was formed at Philadelphia in May 1814, and meets 
triennially at different cities throughout the Union* 
The board of managers now hold their periodical assem« 
blies in Boston, where the American Baptist Magazine, 
their official publication, is issued. The fimds in 
1835 amounted to 58,500 dollars. Among the Indians, 
they maintain 31 missionaries, with 7 assistants ; in 
Moulmein, Bangoon, and other parts of Burmah and 
Siam, 31 missionaries and 23 assistants ; in Siberia, 5 ; 
in Hayti, 1 ; in France and Germany, 4. 

The friends of religion, in oontemplating the subjeot 
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of Spiritual dcstitution, could not be long in perceiving 
that it existed within the precincts of their own Union 
to an extent nearly as great as among the most remote 
and savage tribes. Under this Impression, in 1826, a 
Home Missionary Society was formed at New York, by 
a Convention of 130 clergymen and laymen, chiefly of 
the Presbyterian and Congregational persuasions. Their 
exertions have prospered ; and the receipts, which in the 
first year were 18^90 doUars, had risen in 1885 to 
88,863 (£19,934). They employed 719 missionaries in 
1050 congregations or districts. The Baptists have also 
a home society, with a revenue of 8839 doUars, and 
employing 93 missionaries ; three of them in Canada. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church has a society both for 
home and foreign objects, but chiefly the former. Its 
zeceipts in 1835 were 30,492 doUars ; it maintained 144 
missionaries, and counted 16,430 members. The Pro- 
testant Episcopal Church has a similar Institution, with 
a revenue of about 26,000 dollors. 

The System of Sabbath Schools originated in England 
in 1782, at the Suggestion of Robert Raikes of Gloucester. 
In 1791, a society for this object was formed in Phila- 
delphia, and soon after in other eitles ; and in 1824, a 
Union was formed at Philadelphia by the combination 
of a number of local bodies. Their professed object was 
to concentrate the national efforts for this object, to cir- 
culate moral and religious publications, and endeavour 
to plant a sabbath school wherever there is a population. 
Christians of all denominations united in this pious work ; 
it was even arranged that the committee of eight should 
comprise members from at least four different professions, 
and that no book should be published to which any of 
them objected. A somewhat singular regulation is, that 
no clerg3rman shall be in the management, which must be 
intrusted exclusively to laymen. The society do not 
exercise any control over the schools, or the doctrines 
taught ; they merely undertake to supply them with 
cheap publications, and to aid their erection in destitute 
situations. Their funds, in 183^ amounted to 136,855 
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dollare (£30,780). They had connected with them 
16,000 schools, 110,000 teachers, and 799,000 pupils. 
There is also a Tract Society, instituted at Boston in 
1814 ; but a more comprehensive one was formed at 
New York in 1825, to which the other became in some 
degree anxiliary. The receipts in 1835 were 92,307 
dollare (about £20,800). 

The people of the United States are accused of certain 
displays of religioos zeal, made too publicly, in indecor- 
ons and irregulär modes. These are chiefly revivals and 
camp-meetings. The revival appears to consist of great 
nnited efibrts to restore or kindle the rellgious spirit, 
especially in places where it Is supposed to be faint or 
decayed. For this purpose a number of zealous minis« 
ters assemble in the place, and by a series of daily ser- 
mons, as well as other means and exertions, endeavour 
to rouse the people to a deep sense of their Spiritual in- 
terests. On these occasions, it is usual to enclose by 
lails a part of the church, called " the anxious benches," 
at which are seated persons particularly under the in- 
fluence of this feeling. The majority appear to be 
young ladies, who do not seem much encouraged in 
scripture to come forward in so public a manner. As 
the Service proceeds, tears are shed, cries and even screams 
are raised, and, as Mrs TroUope alleges, caresses are be- 
stowed. Mr Hinton, who undertakes on the whole 
their apology, admits that in many cases they are en- 
thusiastic to a great degree ; yet he conceives that when 
soberly conducted, as in very many instances they ar^ 
they have a salutary influence in rousing a sense of reli- 
gion in neglected districts, or in others where, amid 
routine observances, its warmth had decayed. He con* 
siders that in the New England states, the extravagances 
observed in the rüder and more westem territoiies are 
«waroely perceptible. 

The camp-meetings are chiefly held in the wide regions 
of the west, where the regulär meana of instruction are 
deficient ; and the concourse attracted towards them is 
immense. As soon as one is announced, the roads for » 
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hundred miles round, are seen thronged with persons on 
foot and horseback, in gigs and wagons, hastening to the 
spot. It is usually chosen in the centre of a deep, dark, 
and lonely forest, neverreached by the axe of the settler ; 
and a lai^e space being cleared, the trees which have 
been cut down are arranged for seats. Preaching and 
other religious exercises are carried on for several days 
without interruption, and continued tili past midnight. 
It is allowed by all,that the lights, and the various sounds 
of worship echoing through these immense forests, espe- 
cially at a distance, are strikingly impressive. In a 
more important view, it is very generally alleged, that 
these assemblages not only display wild excesses of fana- 
ticism, but give occasion to vicious and disorderly con- 
duct. It is not denied, that many, who are whoÜy un- 
concemed on religious subjects, flock thither as to a 
scene of excitement and social enjoyment, and often 
afford ground for such animadversions, The same re- 
mark was made on the old Scottish sacraments, accom- 
panied by preaching in the open air. Yet sober Ameri- 
can divines contend, that such characters would always 
have found somewhere the means of gratiflcation ; that 
in the peculiar Situation of this region, religious impres- 
sions are thus conveyed to many who would otherwise 
have been entire strangers to them ; and that drunken- 
Hess and other prevalent vices have thus been sensibly 
diminished.* 

From these details, the reader may have fonned a 
tolerable idea of the State of religion in America, both in 
itself and as co^nected with the question of a national 
establishment. It presents, as wehave seen,two contrasted 
aspects,— one in Üie densely peopled states on the coaat» 
pürticularly in the north, the other in the wide and thinly 
kihabited territories of Üie west. In the former, the re« 
ligious principle seems to possess equal and even some- 
what greater power than generally InEuropean countries. 

• Trollope, vol. i. p. 239-241 ; vol. ii. p. 110-112. Flint, 
-Geography, &c., p. 144-140«, 
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The clergy possess extensive influence ; and they are, 
perhaps from their position, somewhat more uniformly 
düigent and laborious. It might be apprehended that 
in this State of dependence upon their congregations, they 
might be tempted to relax the obligations of religion and 
morality ; but there appears in general no room for the 
Charge, which indeed the respectable part of the society, 
by whom the clergy are supported, woold not approve or 
desire. There may be a danger, however, in cases where 
the general feelings or supposed interests of the public 
take a direction with which the clergy can scarcely 
sympathize, of their being brought under this influence, 
of which the extensive support given by them to 
slavery is perhaps an example. The various sentiments 
entertained by the numerous sects will of course be dif- 
ferently estimated according as they approach to or re- 
cede from those of the reader. It seems admitted by 
almost all, that certain fanatical excesses are carried 
farther than in Britain ; while, on the other side, there 
is a greater prevalence of those doctrines which the 
great body of Christians repel as heterodox. 

In the westem territory, the aspect of affairs, as al- 
ready observed, is still more unfavourable. The want 
of the means of instruction has led to an absence of the 
desire for it^ and to an unwillingness to make even such 
contributions as could be afibrded for its support. The 
American writers of a serious disposition deeply deplore 
the destitution thns occasioned ; yet so rooted is their 
attachment to the voluntary principle, that they refuse 
to recommend any aid from the public, and merely call 
npon their countrymen in more improved states to sup- 
ply the deficiency. This has been done to a creditable 
extent by the home missionary and other societies ; yet 
all their exertions are allowed to be very inadequate. 
Indeed, it seems rather too mach to expect, that, besides 
supporting a laige establishment of their own, the east- 
em states should also piovide one for these distant and 
extensive countries. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

The lAterature qf America, 

Obstacles to Literature in America— Political Circumstanceg 
— Want of Kemuneration — State before the Revolution — 
Deoline— Gradual Revival and Progress — Branches — Ora- 
tory— Otis — Henry— Fisher Arnes — Everett —Webster— 
Clay—Poetry— General Taste for it— Mode of Production— 
Bryant—Percival—Dana^-Sprague— Halleck — Brainard — 
— Pierpont— Willis— Wilcox—Longfellow— Neal — Doane 
— Peabody—Prentice— Sands — Drake — HiUhouse — Lunt — 
Clason— Whittier— Hoffman — Street — Gallagher — Pike— 
Pinkney — Simms — Female Poets — Sigonmey — Brooks — 
Hall— Welby— Gould— Lucretia and Margaret Davidson 
— Various Otbers — Romances and Novels — Brown — Cooper 
— Sedgwick, &c.— Essay-vniting — Irving— Gianning—His- 
tory— Bancroft — Prescott — Historical Biography— CoUeo- 
tions of Documents— Travellers— Lewis— Clarke — Scbool- 
craft — Robinson— Stephens— Catlin, &o. — Statistics. 

It cannot be necessary to dwell on a topic so familiär 
83 that of the benefits which a nation derives from 
science and literature. Without some tincture of the 
knowledge and refinement they confer, the man can be 
Said to rise but little above the brüte. Through their 
iniluence society is polished and humanized^ the grosser 
yices are banished, morality assumes a higher tone, and 
even religion itself is puriified from error and supersti» 
tion. Trae it is, that with all these advantages, they 
become liable to perversions, from which, through the 
way wardness of man's will, all that is best and highest 
in his nature cannot be exempted. But the proper 
remedy is not to neglect or banish, but to purify and 
giye them a sound and genuine direction. Nations can 
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8c&rcely be oonsideied as meriting the epithet of ciyiüzecl, 
tmtil not only knowledge and a taste for reading are in 
some degree di£hi8ed, bat they have produced some 
authors capable of taking a high place in the lanks of 
those who have instnicted and delighted mankind. 

It had passed nearly into a maxim, that such charac« 
ters did not and never conld exist in America ; that she 
neither possessed a national literature, nor had the pros- 
peet of attaining one, at least under her present institu- 
tions. "What geniuses^" says Fisher Arnes, "have 
arisen among us, like the sun and stars, to shed Ught 
and glory on our hemisphere ! — ^This State of the case is 
no sooner made, than all the fireily tribe of our authors 
perceive their little lamps go out of themselves: ex- 
cepting the writers of two able works on our politics, 
we have no authors/' He then goes over the different 
branches of literary exertion, endeavouring to prove 
that his country contains neither materials nor Im- 
pulses that can lead to their successfiil cultivation.* 
De Tocqueville, thirty years later, adopts the same 
View, holding it as established that America has neither 
historian nor poet, and arguing from her political and 
social circumstances the improbability that any great 
genius should arise in either of these wsdks. We cannot, 
however, help thinking, that this last eminent writer is 
nearly twenty years behind the actual State of things, 
and is reasonlng upon one which no longer exlsts. We 
will, on the contrary, endeavour to prove, that no 
material obstacles exist to the formation of a national 
literature in America, and that in fact she already holds 
no contemptible position in this respect. This discus- 
sion will include a review of those circumstances which 
tend either to favour or impede her progress. 

One great bamer to her literary advancement is sup- 
posed to exist in the republican form of govemment, 
whose restless and turbulent movements are judged in-» 
oompatible with the tranquil pursuits of the scholar. On 

• Fisher Arnes' Works, 8vo, p. 459-470. 
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this point, however, it seems only necessary to pronounce 
the name of Athens; and we concur almost without 
qualification in the following eloquent remarks of Mr 
Everett : — " Athens was essentially a free state — ^free to 
licentiousness — ^free to madness. The rieh were arbi- 
trarily pillaged to defray the expenses of the state ; the 
great were banished to appease the envy of their rivals ; 
the wise sacrificed to the fary of the populace, It was 
a State, in short, where liberty existed with most of the 
imperfections which have led man to love and piaise 
despotism. Still, however, it was for this lawless, merci- 
less people, that the most chaste and accomplished 
literature which the world has known was produced, 
The philosophy of Plato was the attraction which drew 
to a moming walk in the olive-gardens of the Academy 
the young men of this factious city. Those tumultuous 
assemblies of Athens — ^the very same which rose in their 
wrath, and to a man, and clamoured for the blood of 
Phocion — ^required to be addressed, not in the cheap 
extemporaneons rant of modern demagogues, but in the 
elaborate and thrice-repeated orations of Demosthenes,"* 
It must, indeed, be admitted, that this form of gov- 
emment presents no inconsiderable obstades to literary 
pursuits. Public employments possess attractions tend- 
ing to draw towards them the most powerful talents. 
To sway assembled multitudes, to guide the heim of 
national affairs, are more animating and agreeable oocu- 
pations than to compose or reflect in letirement ; and a 
populär orator, eyen with moderate success, occupies a 
more conspicuoas place among bis countrymen than the 
most eminent votary of science. It must also be owned, 
that in such govemments literary patronage is sparingly 
distributed. It need scarcely be remarked how little of 
it has been bestowed on the men of genius who have 
given lustre to Britain. Even in Athens the case was 
the same, after the expuMon of the Pisistratide ; nay, 
the philosophers who formed her chief glory were objecta 

* Orations, p. 21. 
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of persecution to the reigning multitude. In this re- 
spect the American govemment has trodden in the foot- 
Steps of its predecessors, congress having always shown 
the most perfect coohiess and indifFerence on the subject. 
Washington strongly and repeatedly urged the founding 
of a national university ; he even bequeathed a spot of 
ground for the edifice, which however remains still un- 
occupied. His successors have from time to time solicited 
attention to this object ; but their representations have 
fallen dead npon Üie house, nor are we aware of its 
having ever been feit necessary even to make a speech 
against the measure. Still, the movement, the agitation, 
the mighty interests contended for under such a govem- 
ment, elicit powers which remain dormant amid the 
Stagnation of an absolute dominion, and which the 
patronage even of the greatest monarch is unable to 
cieate. We quote from the same author, with a some- 
what qualified concurrence : — ^^ No strongly marked or 
high-toned literature, poetry, eloquence, or ethics, ever 
appeared but in the pressure, the crowd of great interests, 
great enterprises, perilous risks, and dazzling rewards. 
Statesmen, and warriors, and poets, and orators, and 
artists, start up under one and the same excitement." 
In such a Community, the desire of making a figure 
before the public is strongly feit, while many able men 
want the peculiar talents necessary for achieving politi- 
cal eminence, or will not perhaps submit to the humilla- 
tions to be encountered in the pursuit. At all times, 
too, the division into factions shuts out from public 
employments a large body of well-informed and talented 
individuals, to whom the tranquil paths of literature 
oflFer the means both of solace and exertion. For twelve 
years prior to the election of Harrison, the excluded 
party were allowed to be superior in intellect to their 
opponents. There is usually in such societies a certain 
respect commanded by strong and original exertions of 
mind ; they attract followers and admirers, who, in the 
absence of patronage, afford a sufficient Impulse. In 
this way, Britain haa produced a succession of gre^t 
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authors, who have riseu and flourished amid national 
neglect. The philosophers and other great men of 
Athens were the objects of persecution ; yet they grew 
np successively beneath the blows by which they were 
strack. It is true that we often find the great men of 
Greece in the courts of princes, receiving that patronage 
which was elsewhere denied ; but it was alm<»t always 
in the free states that their talents had been awakened 
and deyeloped. 

The Americans, however, it is maintained, are too 
busy and bustling a nation for these tranquil pursuits ; 
there is no class exempt from the necessity of labour, or 
enjoying the leisure necessary for their cultivation. 
We cannot, however, consider this a very serious obstacle. 
It has been frequently observed, that whenever a veiy 
strong inclination is excited for any pnrsuit, men will 
be at no loss for time to gratify it. Modem Europa 
has contained a most numerous class, exempted from 
toil by hereditary wealth, and enjoying an ample portion 
of leisure ; yet how few of her great authors have been 
drawn from their ranks, and not lather from those of 
the middling, professional, and even lower orders. The 
planters of the south, as already observed, possess very 
considerable leisure, which they even devote to the 
attainment of some intellectual acquisitions ; yet what- 
ever of literature exists in America has arisen, not with 
them, but amid the tumultuary throng of the great 
mercantile emporia of the north. The numerous Colleges 
in the States afford retreats where writers may enjoy 
ample leisure ; yet we find the majority in preference 
establishing their residence in the great cities. 

Complaints are likewise made of the want of any 
one centre of wealth and intelligence, which might 
become the common resort of literary aspirants. Instead 
of a great capital, like London or Paris, forming the 
nursery of science, literature, and art, their culture is 
in America divided between Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia ; hence a want of any powerful united 
Impulse. In Greece, however^ in modern Italy, and 
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in Crermany, a simüar division took place, without op- 
posing any obstacle to the highest intellectual progress. 
It was even manifestly promoted by the emulation 
kindled between rival states ; while the author, neglected 
or persecuted in one, found refuge in another. Mr Fllnt 
insistsy that the rivalry of the American cities produces 
no good effects, but excites only mutual jealousy and 
detraction. Yet we cannot eaaily believe that a prin- 
ciple elsewhere so beneficial, shoiüd in his country yield 
only these malignant fruits, nor in fact haye we seen 
any striking exhibitions of this nature. We incline to 
thüik, that greater disadvantage arises £rom the Separa- 
tion between the social andpolitical centres ; the former 
existing in the three cities above named, tiie latter in 
Washington, the exclusive seat of politics. Thia is pro- 
bably one cause of the total apathy which still preyails on 
the subject in the central govemment, and the want of 
any patronizing disposition ; and perhaps genius suffera 
still more from the absence of the Impulse derived from 
great public movements and events. These, however, 
are pretty generally feit throughout the Union ; and, 
joined to the Operations of the state goyemments, keep 
up every where even an excess of political stir and 
activity. 

Transatlantic authors, however, complain with bitter- 
ness that, under present circumstances, they do not 
obtain such remuneration for their works as will enable 
them to subsist by the produce of their pens, and that 
they cannot thus devote their lives to literature. Yet 
long before there was such a thing as Copyright, 
authors arose at least as great as have appeared since ; 
and it may be questioned if genius was ever elicited by 
the mere motive of the money which its exertions would 
produce. When, indeed, the llterary chai-acter has been 
ibrmed, this motive may induce to more constant and 
systematic exertions ; and compilations, elementary 
works, and periodicals, may be thus drawn forth with 
advantage. But works of invention, either philosophic 
or imaginative, are very ill fiitted to yield to their author 
a regulär income. His vein la probably limited and 
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soon worked out ; and he is then obliged to dig for baser 
ore, which lowers his reputation, and loses him that 
public Support which is with difficulty preserved by 
similar works, even of equal merit. Thus the brilliant 
prospects, with which perhaps his career opened^ sus- 
tain a gloomy reverse. Even in America, literary suc- 
cess, though not paid by the bookseller, usually intro- 
duces its possessor to some respectable Situation. He 
procures an office under govemment, or the appointment 
to a professorship, or if a clergyman, is recommended 
to the choice of a respectable congregation. The most 
usual way, however, in which it is tumed to account, 
is by becoming editor or proprietor of a newspaper, or 
other periodical, — a Situation not very agreeable^ but 
which yields often liberal remuneration. 

American authors, however, bitterly reproach their 
countrymen with a rooted prejudice against their own 
native literature. Even political zealots, who profess 
to hate and despise England, will scarcely open a book 
which does not come from that country. If they have 
begun to estimate better a few of their own writers, it 
is Said to be only after hearing that they had been 
admired on this side of the Atlantic. Now, it must be 
observed, that the impression from which this tendency 
arose was, for very many years, perfectly well founded ; 
and we certainly think, that the Americans acted wisely 
in reading good books, though from a foreign, and what 
they might even esteem a hostile country, rather than 
bad ones of native production. The habit once formed 
might somewhat outlast the cause, and they might 
require testimonies of undoubted authority to roiise them. 
to the merits of their first really able writers. The 
Charge is now, we think, without any serious founda- 
tion ; and eminent authors are made quite sufficiently 
the subject of national boast. It was noticed in 1835, that 
the reviews, particularly the North American, scarcely 
ever noticed works written by their own countrymen ;* 
but this is no longer the case ; they are included in quite 

* AthensBimi, 3d January 1835« 
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a feir Proportion, and liave their fuU share of merit 
assigned to them. 

It is now time to attempt a sarrey of the actnal 
achieTements of the nation in this great field of human 
pnrsuit. The nndertaking is by no means easy, since 
they themselves have only recently begun to pay any 
attention to their own literary history ; and the most 
eminent authors being either alire or recently dead, 
Information respecting them can be but imperfectly col- 
lected. The present, therefore, being the first attempt 
to take a genend view of the subject, must claim mach 
indulgenccy althongh some omisBions or even errois 
8hou]d be fonnd in it. 

The colonies, immediatelyprevionsto their Separation 
fpom Britain, stood in the Situation of provinces to the 
mother-country, with which they maintained a constant 
and active intercourse ; and their progress in population 
and refinement was such as enablcä them to avail them- 
selves of the advantages thence derivable. A large 
amount of talent was developed, and a certain propor» 
tion tumed with energy to intellectual pursuits. Jona- 
than Edwards produced works which, by their acuteness 
and closeness of reasoning, secured to him an eminent 
rank among dirines and metaphysicians. Franklin, by 
bis electrical discoveries, and the strong practical sense 
of bis essays, became equally distinguished in scientific 
and literary circles. In a somewhat lower grade, Dr 
Dwight had already risen into notice, and been recom- 
mended aspresident ofYale College. Benjamin Thompson, 
afterwards so well known as Count Rumford, produced 
his works and inyentions indeed in Europe; but bis 
talent had been formed and recognised before he lefb 
America. Whatever of merit may be allowed to Joel 
Barlow, his literary character had been nearly matured, 
and indeed a sketch of his Columbiad drawn out, pre- 
Tious to the contest. Jefferson and others of the re- 
Tolutionary leaders cultivated letters with ardour ; and 
though Washington had no talent of this kind, he 
sppreciated it hlghly when displayed by others. 

VOL. ni« « 
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These incipient movements were broken up by the 
tumult of the revolutionary conflict. During its con- 
tinuancey and for about thirty years after, the intellec- 
tual life of the Union remamed in a suspended state. 
The severancey perhaps premature, had thrown them 
conslderably back in the career of prosperity ; and what 
was perhaps of more importance, it removed them from 
EngÜsh Society, which was regarded with an eye of 
hostile estrangement. The commercial cities, the chief 
Beats of civilisation, had been almost ruined^ and worked 
their way back only gradually to aprosperouscondition. 

About the beginning of the Century, some faint signs 
of revival began to be visible. A taste for reading, 
especially poetry, sprung up among the body of the 
people, and increased so rapidly, that it is described now 
as more generally difiused than in any other nation. 
It appeared then a flattering prospect to undertake the 
supply of so extensive a demand. Brockden Brown 
produced several romances füll of those extravagant 
incidents and violent passions which the German school 
)iad rendered fashionable, and which were not unsuited 
to the infEint efforts of a somewhat rüde people. He 
undertook even two periodicals, the Monthly Magazine 
and ^^orth American Review ; but they did not succeed. 
A Mr Dennie, in 1801, commenced one called the Fort- 
folio, which created a pretty streng Sensation, but was 
not long supported. Fhineas Adams, in 1803, began 
a Monthly Anthology, which was carried on tili 1811 ; 
but no great poet seems to have arisen under its auspices. 
In 1807, the work called Salmagundi, undertaken at 
New York by Washington Irving, in conjunction with 
Faulding and Verplank, may be considered the com- 
mencement of American literature. It gained for its 
author, in his own country, the reputation of a clever 
man, but did not penetrate to Europe. From this time, 
however, the literary spirit continued to increase in 
activity. In May 1815, the North American Review 
was commenced under the editorship of Mr Tudor ; in 
1817 it passed to Mr Sparks, in 1819 to Mr E. T. Chan- 
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ningy and in the same year to Mr Everett. It met from 
the first a favoorable reception, and was soon recognised 
In Earope as a respectable publication.* Irving, mean- 
time, had been rapidly enlaiging bis ideas and polisbing 
bis style. In 1819, be visited England, and sent over 
to bis own countiy tbe first volume of " tbe Sketcb 
Book, by Geofiroy Crayon." At first pnblisbed tbere, 
it soon foiind its way back, and met witb so flattering 
a reception, as induced bim to follow it np by anotber. 
Tbe Britisb public became as it were electrified by seeing 
an American autbor take bis place in tbe first rank 
among tbose of Europe. 

About tbe same date Bryant and Percival pnblisbed 
poems, of wbicb tbe former at least drew in England 
tbe admiration of readers of taste, tbougb tbey bave 
never perbaps become so populär as tbeir merits deserved. 
Tbey were foUowed by a numerous scbool, embracing 
various, but on tbe wbole, as will appear, very consider- 
able degrees of excellence. Not long after Cooper, by 
bis novels, gained a European reputation of tbe first 
class in tbis department. Otbers bave followed bim, 
and displayed talents wbicb rendered tbem populär at 
home, tbougb tbey bave not made mucb impression 
elsewhere. Ames had predicted, tbat an bistorian 
would not find, in bis own country, a sufficiently inte- 
resting subject, and would not be able to procure mate- 
rials for writing tbe annals of any otber. Botb tbese 
obstacles, bowever, bave been surmounted by Bancroft 
and Prescott^ wbose works are admitted, on all bands, 
to possess a bigb degree of excellence. Oratory, under 
Webster and Everett, bas assumed a finisbed and classic 
cbaracter ; wbile Cbanning, as a moral writer and 
essayist, bas come into rivalry witb tbe most eminent 
of tbose upon tbis side of tbe Atlantic. 

Having tbus traced, in some kdnd of cbronological 
Order, tbe intellectual progress of America, we will now 
attempt to survey, in some detail, its different brancbes. 

* North American Review, No. zli. p. 293-296. 
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It may be proper to begin with oratory, as that pecn- 
Harly adapted to, and which has risen to its highest 
perfection under populär govemment, and of which 
America has certainly produced some brilliant examples. 
There is probably in that country more public speaking 
than in all the rest of the world put together. The 
continiially recurring elections to the State and national 
legislatures, and to the numerous offices at the disposal 
of the people, are accompanied by addresses proposlng 
and recommending the candidate, thanking for the 
appointment, — inaugural on entering, valedictory on 
quitting. On commencing to erect an edifice, or to 
teke it down, on the death of any eminent character, on 
the occurrence or commemoration of any public event, 
an oration must never be wanting. The 4th of July, 
being the anniversary of the Declaration of Independ- 
ence, is held as a national festival, when all the aspirants 
to populär favour task their powers of speech to the 
utmost, The applauses of an assembled multitude 
afford perhaps the most flattering form in which in- 
tellectual success can be obtained ; while an admired 
speech is printed in the newspapers, read throughout 
the Union, and perhaps embodied in coUections as a 
model for future orators. 

From these causes the public Speakers in the United 
States are a most numerous race ; but as high mental 
culture is not so generally diffused, the Performances 
eannot display a uniform excellence. A command of 
language and facüity of expression are indeed usually 
obtained, but the more important article of ideas is apt 
to be very deficient. A crude abundance of words is 
described by a native author as the main disease of 
American composition. The greater number moYC 
mechanically round a beaten circle ; and the per- 
petually recurring addresses, particularly on the anni- 
versary of the 4th of July, can scarcely fail of falling 
into utter commonplace. These effüsions are accord- 
ingly said to be regularly stuffed with schoolboy allu- 
fiions to the ancients, in which Greece and Rome, De- 
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mosthenes and Cicero, are absolutely " used np." Mr 
Fllnt describes the ordinary result as ^ a curious mosaic, 
in which brilliant and party-coloured fragments are 
selected from the common school coUections of reading 
and speaking, vagrant fine sayings cuUed from cele- 
brated speeches, phrases consecrated by &shion, torgid 
epithets, gaudy and excessively exaggerated representa- 
tions of the unparalleled glory, power, and progreas 
(particularly in intellect and letters) of our country, 
and fierce declamation about liberty, intended to be 
sublime ; all this is worked into a mass, without fitness^ 
Order, or taste. No modern country is allowed any 
sort of equality in a general comparison. Especially is 
every other nation represented to be merged in the most 
humiliating slavery." In short, an altemation of fustian 
and bombast is described as forming the general chor 
racter of these orations.* i 

StiU, whatever is practised very mach in any society, 
though it may in most instances be done ill, is likely in 
some few to be executed in a superior manner. As the 
nation advanced in taste and refinement, there could 
not bat arise a wish to do something to repair sacb 
serious defects. We must, however, begin with the 
orators who appeared before and during the revolution, 
and who acquired a higher reputation than any that for 
a long time succeeded. There prevailed then, as already 
observed, a higher intellectual taste, and the critical 
events of that era had a powerful influence in drawing 
forth displays of eloquence, which, however, bore still 
a somewhat rode and irregulär character. Otis is always 
mentioned by the Americans with particular enthusiasm. 
His practice was prior to the revolution, when employed 
as a lawyer to oppose, by every practicable means, the 
commercial monopoly. His orations are described as 
having produced most powerful effects, and having been 
mainly instrumental in preparing the way for the great 
change. " Otis," says Pitkin, " was a flame of fire." 

* Flint in Athensenm, 29th Augnst 1835. 
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We havc been unable to procnre any other remains 
of this celebrated person than two pamphlets, the prin- 
cipal of which is entitied a " Vindication of the British 
Coloniesy" written on occasion of the stamp-act. This 
subject, we may imagine, would draw forth all his 
powers ; nor can the style apparently differ from that 
of his orations, which, even if extemporaneous, could 
Bcarcely be more loose and coUoquial. We are obliged 
to say, that we can discover in this work little an- 
ßwering to so splendid a fame. Not only is there a 
total absence of elegant and classic composition, but 
even of thoughts expressed with very commanding 
energy. The great power must have resided in the 
manner; and there really is a rapid crowd of ideas, 
which, when uttered with vehemence and fervour, 
xnight produce a striking effect. As few of our readers 
have probably seen any of his composition, we shall 
select two or three specimens. He thus characterizes 
the style of a pamphlet to which his own is an answer : — 

'* Inaccuracies in abundance, declamation and false 
logic without end ; verse is retailed in the shape of 
prose, solecisms are attempted to be passed off for good 
grammar, and the most indelicate fustian for fine taste. 
The whole perfbrmance is truly Filmerian. The pic- 
ture is very well charged with shade and thick d^k- 
ness, intermixed with here and there a ray of light, 
now and then a flash, and once in the while is heard a 
little rumbling thunder from a few distant broken 
clouds." 

The other party had thrown out a proposition for a 
distinct code of laws to be applied to the British colo- 
nies. To this he answers : — 

** If I mistake not, there is in the air of this period 
(passage) the quintessence of a mere martial legislator, 
the insolence of a haughty and imperious minister, the 
indolence and half-thought of a petit maitre^ the flutter 
of a coxcomb, the pedantry of a quack, and the nonsense 
of a pettifogger. A stränge gallimaufry this ; bat I am 
not answerable for it, or for any other of the exhibitions 
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of a monster-monger. We want no foreign codes or 
canons here. The common law is our birthright." 

The British writer having said, in reference to the 
plan of members of parliament being sent from America^ 
that " the beauty and symmetry of that body would be 
destroyed, and its purity defiled by the unnatural mix- 
ture ;" he answers : 

** Waa ever insolence equal to this ! Are the inhabi- 
tants of British America all a parcel of transported 
thieves, robbers, and rebels, or descended from such! 
Are the colonists blasted lepers; whose Company would 
infect the whole House of Commons ! There are some 
in the colonies who value themselves on their descent. 
We have the names of Tudor and of Stuart, of Howard, 
Seymour, and of Russell, who boast an unsullied de- 
scent from our ancient princes and nobles, or at least 
Claim the honour of being of the same blood. Can 
none of these be retumed as members without breeding 
a plague in the house ! If this writer be a European, 
his insults upon the British colonies are quite unpar- 
donable ; if he be a native, he is an ungrateful parricide. 
Is he the venal hireling of a party ? — his employers on 
either side the Atlantic should discard him as a mere 
Sir Martyn Marplot. Depend upon it, one such letter 
as this, if known to breathe the sentiments of the great, 
would tend more to disgust the colonies against the 
conduct of their superiors than a hundred thousand 
such Pamphlets as the author scolds at." 

The following is the most serious passage, and deserves 
notice as appearing to show that he was whoUy unpre- 
pared for Üiat great chaiige which he is supposed to have 
been so instrumental in producing. In fact, though he 
lived tili 1778, we are not aware that he took any part 
in the revolutionary struggle. 

" God forbid these colonies should ever prove unduti- 
ful to their mother-country. Whenever such a day 
shall come, it will be the beginning of a terrible scene. 
Were these colonies left to themselves to-morrow, Ame- 
rica would be a mere shambles of blood and confusion 
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before litÜe petty staies could be settled. How many 
millions must perish in building up great empires ! how 
many more must be ruined by their fall ! Let any 
man reflect on tbe revolutions of govemment, ancient 
and modern^ and he will thiak himself happy in being 
bom here in the infancy of these Settlements^ and from 
his soul deprecate their once entertaining any sentiments 
but those of loyalty, patience, meekness, and forbearance 
under any hardships that in the course of time they may 
be subjected to. These, as far as may be consistent wiüi 
the character of men and Christians, must be submitted 
to." 

Patrick Henry held nearly the same place and advo- 
cated the same cause in Virginia. Bom of humble 
parents^ he obtained only the first Clements of education, 
and though he had gained considerable Information by 
desultory reading, did not in bis conversation show any 
striking intellectual qualities, but had quite a vulgär 
and clownish appearance. Having failed in successive 
trades, he and his family were reduced to great distress, 
when he conceived the hope of eaming a scanty subsist- 
ence by practising as a lawyer. After six weeks* study 
he presented himself for examination^ and was found 
Ycry deiieient ; yet Randolph, on whom Üie task devolved, 
saw such marks of natural energy and sagacity that he 
allowed liim to pass. He remained long without any 
employment, tili a plea arose between the clergy and 
people about the payment of stipend. The cause of the 
latter appearing desperate, and being much discounte- 
nanced by the leading gentry, their regulär advocates 
threw it up, and nothiug seemed to remain but to pro- 
nounce sentence against them. As a forlom hope, they 
put forth Henry, The result is thus related by Mr 
Wirt:— 

" He rose very awkwardly, and faltered much in his 
exordium. The people huug their heads at so unpro- 
mising a commencement. But these feelings were of 
ßhort duration, and soon gave way to others of a very 
different character. For now were those wonderful 
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&culties whicli he possessed for the fiist time developed, 
and now was for the first time witnessed that mysterioüs 
and almost supernatural transformation of appearance 
which the fire of his own eloquence never fSsdled to work 
in him. For, as his mind roUed along, and hegan to 
glow from its own action, all the ejcuvue of the clown 
seemed to shed themselves spontaneously. His attitude 
by degrees became erect and lofty. The spirit of his 
genius awakened all his features. His countenance 
shone with a nobleness and grandeur which it had never 
before exliibited. There was a lightning in his eyes 
which seemed to rivet the spectator. His action became 
gracefui, bold, and commanding ; and in the tones of his 
voice, but raore especially in his emphasis, there was a 
peculiar charm." 

The cause was instantly decided in his favour, and he 
was triumphantly carried home on the Shoulders of the 
people. From an obscure, ruined, and despised indivi- 
dual, he became the first man in Virginia, was long the 
leading orator in its assembly, and held for many years 
the ofl&ce of govemor. 

His oratory, the effects of which are described as 
almost magical, depended also in a vast degree upon 
his delivery, of which Mr Wirt has given an eloquent 
description. He had nothing, it appears, of that violence 
in voice and action by which his compatriots often sought 
to force admiration. It is said : " Every look, every 
motion, every pause, every start, was completely filled 
and dilated by the thought which he was uttering, and 
seemed indeed to form a part of the thought itself." It 
is elsewhere added : "The very form in which he would 
address the chairman when he feit the Inspiration of his 
genius rising — ' Mr Chairman' — ^fixed upon him at once 
every eye in the assembly ; and then his own rapt coun- 
tenance ! those eyes which seemed to beam with light 
from another world, and under whose fiery glance the 
crest of his proudest adversary feil, his majestic attitudes, 
and that bold, strong, and varied action, which spoke 
forth with so much power the energies of his own greät 
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spirit, rendered his peison a spectacle sublime and aw- 
fully interesting." 

Henry himself nerer wrote ; and the agitation excited 
by his Speeches is said to have rendered it almost impos- 
sible for any hearer to take down an accurate report. 
Mr Wirt, ho wever, has coUected a few fragments, which, 
though making no pretensions to the merit of regulär 
composition, appear very superior to those of Otis. 
We See in them a grandeur and boldness of coneeption, 
forcibly though sometimes perhaps rudely expressed. 
They are such as make it easy to conceive how, with 
the aid of impassioned tones and gestures, they might 
produce the powerful impression described. The most 
finished passage is that from the speech on the proposal 
made after the war for allowing British refugees to re- 
tum. This was a measure so odious to republican zea- 
lots, that any one venturing to support it was considered 
in imminent risk of being tarred and feathered. Henry 
ranked among this class ; yet his mind, liberal and 
enlarged, saw all the advantages of the measure. He 
rose above populär prejudices,undertook its defence, and 
succeeded in crushing the Opposition to it. The fol- 
lowing is the principal part of his speech : — 

"People, sir, form the strength and constitute the 
wealth of a nation. I want to see our vast forests filled 
up by some process more speedy than the ordinary course 
of nature. I wish to see these states rapidly ascending 
to that rank which their natural advantages authorize 
them to hold among the nations of the earth. Gast 
your eyes, sir, over this extensive country ; observe the 
salubrity of your climate, the variety and fertility of 
your soil, and see that soil intersected in every quarter 
by hold navigable streams flowing to the east and to the 
West, as if the finger of Heaven were marking out the 
course of your Settlements, inviting you to enterprise, 
and pointing the way to wealth. Sir, you are destined 
at some time or other to become a great agricultural and 
commercial people ; the only question is, whether you 
choose to reach this point by slow gradations, and at 
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some distant period, Imgering on through a long and 
sickly minority, snbjected meanwhile to the machina- 
tionSy insultSy and oppressions of enemies foreign and 
domestic, without sufficient strength to resist and chas- 
tise them,— or whether you choose rather to rush at 
once, as it were, to the füll enjoyment of those high 
destinies, and be able to cope, single-handed, with the 
proudest oppressor of the Old World. If you prefer the 
latter course, as I trust you do, encourage emigration — 
encourage the husbandmen, the mechanics, the mer- 
chants of the old world, to come and settle in this land 
of promise ; make it the home of the skilful, the in- 
dustrious, the fortunate, and the happy, as well as the 
asylum of the distressed ; fiU up the measure of your 
population as speedily as you can by the means which 
Heaven hath placed in your power, — and I venture to 
prophecy, there are those now living who will see this 
favoured land among the most powerful on earth — able, 
sir, to take care of herseif, without resorting to that 
policy which is always so dangerous, though sometimes 
unavoidable, of calling in foreign aid. Yes, sir ; they 
will see her great in arts and in arms, her golden har- 
vests waving over fields of immeasurable extent, her 
commerce penetrating the most distant seas, and her 
cannon silencing the vain boasts of those who now 
proudly attempt to rule the waves. But, sir, you must 
have men ; you cannot get along without them ; those 
heavy forests of valuable timber under which your lands 
are groaning must be cleared away ; those vast riches 
which Cover the face of your soil, as well as those which 
lie hid in its bosom, are to be developed and gathered 
only by the skill and enterprise of men. Your great 
want, sir, is the want of men ; and these you must 
have, and will have speedily, if you are wise. Do you 
ask how you are to get them ! Open your doors, sir, 
and they will come in ; the population of the old world 
is füll to overflowing ; that population is ground too by 
the govemments under which they live. Sir, they are 
already standing on tiptoe upon their native shores, and 
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looking to your coasts with a wistful and longing eye. 
They see here a land blessed with natural and political 
advantages, which are not equalled by those of any other 
country upon earth, — ^a land on which a gracious Provi- 
dence hath emptied the hom of abundance, — a land over 
which peace hath now stretched her white wings, and 
where content and plenty lie down at every door ! Sir, 
they see something still more attractive than all this : 
they see a land in which liberty hath taken up her 
abode — that liberty which they had considered as a 
fabled goddess, existing only in the fancies of poets ; 
they see her here, a real divinity, her altars rising on 
every hand throughout these happy states, her glories 
chanted by three millions of tongues, and the whole 
region smiling under her blessed influence. Sir, let but 
this, our celestial goddess, Liberty, Stretch forth her fair 
hand towards the people of the old world — teil them to 
come, and bid them welcome — and you will see them 
pouring in from the north, from the south, from the 
east, and from the west ; your wildemesses will be 
cleared and settled, your deserts will smile, your ranks 
will be filled, and you will soon be in a condition to 
defy the powers of any adversary. 

" But gentlemen object to any accession from Great 
Britain, and particularly to the retum of the British 
refiigees. Sir, I feel no objection to the retum of those 
deluded people. They have, to be sure, mistaken their 
own interests most wofully, and most wofully have they 
suffered the punishment due to their offences. But the 
relations which we bear to them and to their native 
country are now changed. Their king hath acknow- 
ledged our independence ; the quarrel is over ; peace 
hath retumed, and found us a free people. Let us have 
the magnanimity, sir, to lay aside our antipathies and 
prejudices, and consider the subject in a political light ; 
— ^those are an enterprising monied people ; they will be 
serviceable in taking off the surplus produce of onr 
lands, and supplying us with necessaries during the 
Infant state of our manufactures, Even if they be ini- 
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mical to us in point of feeling and principle, I see no 
objection in a political view in making them tributary 
to our advantage. And as I have no prejudice to pre- 
vent my making this use of them, so, sir, I have no fear 
of any mischief they can do us. Afraid of them ! What, 
sir !" Said he, rising to one of his lofbiest attitudea^ and 
assuming a look of the most indignant and sovereign 
contempt, " shall we, who have laid the prond British 
Uon at our feet, now be afraid of his whelps ?** At this 
last hold image, thus enforced, the whole assembly, it is 
Said, involuntarily staiied up.* 

Fisher Arnes may perhaps be classed as belonging to 
the school of the revolution, though he did not appear 
in public life tili immediately after its close. His first 
great exertions were employed in aiding the formation 
of the central govemment, and overcoming the power« 
ful Opposition which it encountered. He ranged under 
the banners of Hamilton, zealously supporting the 
federal interest, and feeling in his last hours the most 
gloomy presentiments from the continued advance of 
democratic influence. He appears to have been the 
first in America who aimed at the formation of a 
finished and classical style, making it is said Cicero his 
model, both as a Speaker and politician. He succeeded, 
and acquired in an eminent degree the power both of 
convincing the reason and moving the passions ; though 
perhaps there transpires in his style something too 
studied and rhetorical. The eflFect, however, was power- 
fully aided by his appearance and manner, though in 
a very different style from that of Henry. Mr Flint 
celebrates " the sweet countenance, the lightning of eye, 
the music of tone, the grace of gesture, the nobleness 
of attitude, and beyond all, that indescribable some- 
thing of influence, which seems as an atmosphere of 
magic power." His most celebrated speech was in 
Support of Mr Jay's English treaty, which, as our 
readers may recollect, was with great diflBculty carried 

• Wirt'fl Memoirs of Patrick Henry, 8vo, p. 233. 
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through congress. The effect was snch, that a member 
rose and urged that the house should adjoum, and no 
Steps be taken until the Impression made on their 
feelings should have subsided. The following is its 
most remarkable passage : — 

" The refasal of the posts (inevitable if we reject 
the treaty) is a measure too decisire in its nature to be 
neutral in its consequences. From great causes we are 
to look for great effects. A piain and obvious one will 
be, the price of the westcm lands will fall ; settlers will 
not choose to fix their habitations on a field of battle. 
Those who talk so much of the interest of the United 
States, should calculate how deeply it will be affected 
by rejecting the treaty — ^how vast a tract of wild land 
will almost cease to be property. This loss, let it be 
observed, will feil upon a fund expressly devoted to 
sink the national debt. What, then, are we called upon 
to do ! However the form of the yote and the protes- 
tations of many may disguise the proceeding, our 
resolution is in substance, and it deserves to bear the 
title of a resolution, to prevent the sale of the westem 
lands, and the discharge of the public debt. 

" Will the tendency to Indian hostilities be contested 
by any one ! Experience gives the answer. The 
fipontiers were scourged with war, until the negotiation 
with Britain was far advaneed, and then the State of 
hostility ceased. Perhaps the public agents of both 
nations are innocent of fomenting the Indian war, and 
perhaps they are not. We ought not, however, to 
expect that neighbouring nations, highly irritated 
against each other, will neglect the friendship of the 
savages. The traders will gain an influence and will 
abuse it ; and who is Ignorant that their passions are 
easily raised and hardly restrained from yiolence ! 
Their Situation will oblige them to choose between this 
country and Great Britain, in case the treaty should be 
rejected ; they will not be our friends, and at the same 
time the fnends of our enemies. 

'<If any, against all these proofe, should xnaintain 
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that the peace with the Indiana will be stable without 
the posts, to them I will urge another reply. From 
arguments calculated to produce conviction, I will 
appeal directly to the hearts of those who hear me, 
and ask whether it is not already planted there ! I 
resort especially to the convictions of the westem 
gentlemen, whether, supposing no posts and no treaty, 
the Bettlers will remain in security ! Can they take it 
upon them to say that an Indiaji peace, under these 
circumstances, can remain firm ! No, sir, it will not be 
peace, but a sword ; it will be no better than a Iure to 
draw victims within the reach of the tomahawk. 

"On this theme my emotions are unutterable. If 
I could find words for them, if my powers bore any 
Proportion to my zeal, I would swell my voice to such 
a note of remonstrance, as would reach every log-house 
beyond the mountains. I would say to the inhabitants, 
wake from your false security: your cruel dangers, 
your more cruel apprehensions, are soon to be renewed ; 
the wounds, yet unhealed, are to be tom open again ; 
in the daytime your path through the woods will be 
ambushed, the darkness of midnight will glitter with 
the blaze of your dwellings. You are a father, — the 
blood of your sons shall fatten your com-field ; you 
are a mother, — ^the war-whoop shall wake the sleep of 
the cradle. 

" By rejecting the posts, we light the savage fires, we 
bind the victims. This day we undertake to render 
account to the widows and orphans whom our decision 
will make, to the wretches that will be roasted at the 
stake, to our country, and I do not deem it too serious to 
say, to our conscience and to God. We are answerable ; 
and if duty be any thing more than a word of impos- 
ture, if conscience be not a bugbear, we are preparing 
to make ourselves as wretched as our country. 

" There is no mistake in the case — ^there can be none ; 
experience has already been the prophet of events, and 
the cries of our future victims have already reached us. 
The westem inhabitants are not a silent and uncom- 
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plaining sacrifice. The voice of humanity issnes from 
the shade of the wildemess ; it exclaims, that while one 
band is held up to reject this treaty, the other grasps 
a tomahawk. It summons our imagination to the 
seenes that will open. It is no great efibrt of the Ima- 
gination to conceive that events so near are already 
begun. I can fancy that I listen to the yells of savage 
vengeance and the shrieks of torture : already they seem 
to sigh in the westem wind ; already they mingle with 
every echo from the mountains."* 

American oratory, afler a species of eclipse, broke 
fortb in a more improved and polished form under 
Everett and Webster. This school diflFered in some 
striking respects from those which preceded. They 
had arisen under the order of things prior to and at 
the very commencement of the revolution. The effects 
of the democratic govemment afterwards formed had 
been, as observed, to augment vastly the number of 
Speakers, but at the same time to sink them into a 
somewhat inferior tone, and give to their effasions a 
crude and commonplace character. To elevate it 
from this depression, and place it somewhat on a level 
with the splendid modeis of antiquity, has been the 
successful aim of this school. It has been formed, 
not in Virginia, the supposed nurse of statesmen and 
orators, but under the opposite interest, at Boston, and 
evidently under the influence of that ardent pursuit of 
letters which had there taken root. A majority of 
the early Speakers had supported the most populär views ; 
but those who now sprung up belonged to the aris- 
tocratic party after it had assumed the title of Whig. 
It was addressed thus to a more select class of auditors, 
and acquired a character which, as compared with the 
other specimens, might be termed senatorial. 

Edward Everett was originally destined for the 
church, and acquired such reputation for pulpit elo- 
quence, that at eighteen he was elected pastor of one 

• Works of Fisher Arnes, p. 85-88. 
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of the largest congregations in Boston. Hls health 
sinking under the Charge, he came over and spent some 
time in Europe, where he must liave greatly enlarged 
his information and ideas. On his retum, he preferred 
a Situation in Harvard College ; and two or three years 
after had his amhition attracted towards puhlic life. He 
was received with cordiality hy the party to whom he was 
attached, and for a series of years was retumed along 
with Mr Webster to the Senate of the United States. He 
did not, however, speak very frequently in that assembly, 
though he was alway s listened to with peculiar attention. 
His eloquence was chiefly displayed on what may be 
termed omamental occasions, — anniversaries, public 
meetings of associations and other bodies, on all of 
which American taste requires that an oration shaU 
be delivered, When the election of General Harrison 
as President had established his party in power, he was 
named ambassador to Britain, considered probably the 
first diplomatic Situation at the disposal of the govem- 
ment. 

The style of Everett is formed in a good measure 
on the same model as that of Fisher Arnes ; but he hajs 
succeeded in removing from it a considerable portion of 
rudeness which still adhered to the latter. His Speeches 
are always fully polished, as if prepared for the presg, 
and may rank, we imagine, among the most finished 
modeis of English composition. They are pervaded by 
a rieh and animated glow of feeling, without ever swell- 
ing into an impetuous torrent. His delivery corresponds 
in being always marked by a perfect command over 
himself, and by appropriate but not violent action. The 
foUowing Statement of his impressions with regard to 
England will afford a fair specimen, and can scarcely 
fail to be interesting :-^ 

" Who does not feel — what reflecting American does 
not acknowledge — the incalculable advantages derived to 
this land out of the deep foundations of civil, intellectual, 
and moral tnith from which we have drawn in England ? 
What American does not feel proud that he is descended 

VOL. III. H 
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from the countrymen of Bacon, of Newton, and of Locke ! 
For myself, I can tnily say, that after my native land, 
I feel a tendemess and a reverence for that of my fathers. 
The pride I take in my own conntry makes me respect 
that from which we are spmng. In touching the soil 
of England, I seem to retum like a descendant to the 
old &mily-8eat^~to come back to the abode of an aged 
and venerable parent. I acknowledge this great con- 
sangninity of nations, The sonnd of my native language 
beyond the sea is a music to my ear, beyond the riebest 
strains of Tnscan softness ot Castilian majesty. I am 
not yet in a land of strangers, while surrounded by the 
.manners, the habits, the forms, in which I have been 
bronght np. I wander delighted throngh a thousand 
scenes which the historians, the poets, have made fami- 
liär to US— of which the names are interwoven with our 
earliest associations. I tread with reverence the spots 
where I can retrace the footsteps of our suffering fathers ; 
the pleasant land of their birth has a claim on my heart. 
It seems to me a classic, nay, a holy land, rieh in the 
memory of the great and good — ^the martyrs of liberty, 
the exiled heralds of truth ; and richer as the parent of 
this land of promise in the West. 

** I am not — I need not say I am not — ^the panegyrist 
of England. I am not dazzled by her riches, nor awed 
by her power. The sceptre, the mitre, and the Coronet 
— «tars, garters, and blne ribands — seem to me poor 
things for great men to contend for. Nor is my ad mir- 
ation awakened by her armies mustered for the battles of 
Europe ; her navies overshadowing the ocean ; nor her 
empire grasping the farthest East. It is these, and the 
price of guUt and blood by which they are maintained, 
which are the cause why no friend of liberty can salnte 
her with undivided affections. But it is the refüge of 
free principles, though often persecuted ; the school of 
religious liberty, the more predous for the struggles to 
which it has been called ; the tombs of those who have 
reflected honour on all who speak the English tongue ; 
it 18 the birihplace of our &thei8^ the home of the Pii- 
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grims ; — it is these whush I loye and Teneiate in England. 
I should feel ashamed of an entliusiasm for Italy and 
Greeoe, did I not also feel it for a land like this."* 

The following, from the address to the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, is on an huinble but pleasing sub- 
ject, — ^the condition of that numerons class of American 
Citizens, who sabsist by tilling the soil of which they 
tae the owners. 

^ The man who Stands npon his own soil — ^who feels 
that, by the laws of the land in which he lives, by the 
law of civilized nations, he is the rightful and exclusiye 
owner of the land which he tills— is, by the Constitution 
of our nature, under a wholesome influence, not easily 
imbibed from any other sonrce. He feels, other things 
being eqnal, more strongly than another, the character 
of man, as the lord of the inanimate world. Perhaps 
his &rm has come down to him from his fathers. They 
have gone to their last home ; but he can trnce their 
footsteps oveT the daily scene of his labours. The roof 
which shelters him was reared by those to whom he owes 
his being. Some interesting domestic tradition is con- 
nected with every enclosure. The favonrite fruit-tree 
was planted by his father's band. He sported in his 
boyhood by the side of the brook which still winds 
through his meadow. Throngh that field lies the path 
to the village-school of his earliest days. He still hears 
from his window the voice of the sabbath-bell, which 
called his fathers and his forefathers to the house of 
God ; and near at band is the spot where he laidhis 
parents down to rest, and where he trusts, when his 
hour is come, he shall be dntifnlly laid by his children. 
These are the feelings of the owner of the soil, — ^words 
cannot paint them ; gold cannot buy them ; they flow 
out of the deepest feelings of the heart,— they are the life- 
spring of a fresh, healthy, generous, national character." t 



♦ Everett's (Edward) Orations and Speeches, öro, Boston, 
1836, p. 67. 
t Ibid. p. 426. 
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Mr Webster, his coadjutor and friend, exhibits a dif- 
ferent character, both as a man and an orator. His 
speaking has nothing of this refined and faultless polish ; 
busy with his idcas, he seems never to bestow a thought 
on the language in which they are clothed. He does not 
therefore escape the prevailing feults of his country, — 
rough expressionsy repetitions, and verbal superfluities* 
Yet he is certainly one of the most persuasive of orators, 
and who most powerfully sweeps before him the mind 
of the hearer. He does not generally make his appeal 
to the passions, though he can do so with extraoiniinary 
energy. He seizes with such an iron grasp the solid 
realities of his subject, and throsts them so forcibly 
home, as to make them almost irresistible. In the 
fienate, he maintained none of that reserve which dis- 
tinguished his companion, but threw himself into the 
front of all the most exciting and fiercely contested 
questions. He exerted a powerful influence in the 
overthrow of Van Buren's administration, and the at 
least temporary triumph secured to the Whig party. 
Being a man of business, fitted for action as well as 
speaking, he was immediately appointed to the most 
important oilice under the administration, and had 
Han'ison lived, would probably have been its almost 
uncontrolled director. The following, of an abstract 
and reflective character, may afford a specimen of his 
loftiest tone : — 

^ It is a noble faculty of our nature which enables us 
to connect our thoughts, our sympathies, and our happi- 
ness, with what is distant in place or time, and looking 
before and after, to hold communion at once with our 
ancestors and with posterity. Human and mortal al- 
though we are, we are nevertheless not mere insulated 
beings, without relation to the past or the future. 
Neither the point of time, nor the spot of earth, in 
which we physically live, bounds our rational and in- 
tellectual enjoyments. We live in the past by a know- 
ledge of its history, and in the future by hope and 
anticipation. By ascending to an associfttion with our 
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ancestors ; by contemplating their example and study- 
ing their character ; by partaking their sentiments and 
imbibing their spirit ; by accompanying them in their 
toils, by sympathizing in their sufferings, and rejoicing 
in their successes and their triumphs, we mingle our 
own existence with theirs, and seem to belong to their 
age. We become their cotemporaries, live the lives 
which they lived, endure what they endured, and par- 
take in the rewards which they enjoyed. And, in like 
manner, by running along the line of future time, by 
contemplating the probable fortunes of those who are 
Coming after us, by attempting something which may 
promote their happiness, and leave some not dishonour- 
able memorial of ourselves for their regard, when we 
shall sleep with our fathers, we protract oar own earthly 
being, and seem to crowd whatever is future as well as 
all that is past into the narrow compass of our earthly 
existence. As it is not a vain and false, but an exalted 
and religious Imagination, which leads us to raiae our 
thoughts from the orb which, amid this universe of 
worlds, the Creator has given us to inhabit, and to send 
them, with something of the feeling which nature 
prompts and teaches to be proper among children of 
the same etemal Parent, to the contemplation of the 
myriads of fellow-beings with which his goodness has 
peopled the infinite of space ; so neither is it false or 
yain tö consider ourselves as connected with our whole 
race through all time — allied to our ancestors, allied to 
our posterity, closely oompacted on all sides with others^ 
ourselves being but links in the great chain of being, 
which begins with the origin of our race, runs onward 
through its successive generations^ binding together the 
past, and the present, and the future, and terminating 
at last, with tiie consummation of all tliings earthly, 
at the throne of God."* 

The following, on oocasion of Jackson's veto upon the 

* Webster's (Daniel) Speeches and Forensic Argnments. 
2 vols 8vo, Boston, 1835. 
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renewal of the bank charter, may give a good idea of his 
pliün, practica], business style : — 

'* Let US look at known &ct8. Thirty millions of the 
capital of the bank are now out on loans and discounts 
in the states on the Mississippi and its waters ; ten of 
these inillions in the discount of bills of exchange, for- 
eign and domestic, and twenty millions loaned on pro« 
missory-notes. Now, sir, how ia it possible that thia 
yast amount can be collected in so short a period (four 
years), without suffering, by any managt»ment what- 
ever ! Where are the means to come for paying this 
debt ! and in what medium is payment to be made ! 
If all this is to be done, with but slight pressure on the 
Community, what course of conduct is to accomplish it ! 
How is it to be done ! What other thirty millions are 
to supply the place of these thirty millions now to be 
called in ! What other circulation or medium of pay- 
ment is to be adopted, in the place of the bills of the 
bank ! The message, following a singular chain of argii- 
ment which had been used in this house, has a loud 
lamentation upon the sufi'erings of the westem states, 
on acoount of their being obliged to pay even interest 
on this debt. This payment of interest is itself repre- 
sented as exhausting their means, and narrowing their 
prosperity. But if the interest cannot be paid without 
pressure, can both prlncipal and interest be paid in four 
years without pressure l The truth is, the interest has 
been paid, is paid, and may continue to be paid, without 
any pressure at all ; because the money borrowed is pro- 
fitably employed by those who borrow it, and the rate 
of interest which they pay is at least two per cent. lower 
than the actual value of money in that part of the 
country. But to pay the whole principal in less than 
four years, losing at the same time the existing and 
accustomed means and facilities of payment created by 
the bank itself, and to do this without extreme embar- 
rassment, without absolute distress, is in my judgment 
impossible. I hesitate not to say, that as this veto tra- 
▼els to the west, it will depieciate the value of every 
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man's property, from the Atlantic states to the capital 
of Missouri. The thing cannot be done without distress, 
hankruptcy, and min to many. If the president had 
Seen auy piactical manner in which the change might 
be effected without producing these consequences, he 
would have rendered infinite Service to the Community 
by pointing it out. But he has pointed out nothing ; he 
has suggested nothing ; he Contents lümself with saying, 
without giving any reason, that if the pressure be heavy, 
the &ult will be the bank's. I hope this is not merely 
an attempt to forestall opinion, and to throw on the 
bank the responsibility of those evils which threaten 
the country, for the sake of removing it from hiinself. 
The responsibility justly lies with him, and there it 
ought to remain."* 

Henry Clay may be considered as completing the 
triumvirate of living orators. He belonged to a different 
region, and is formed on somewhat rüder modeis. Born 
in I777y in Hano^er county, Virginia, he applied him- 
seif to the bar, and soon became the most di^tinguished 
pkader in that State. Circumstances having led him into 
Kentucky, he was warmly adopted by its people, whom 
he has represented ever since 1803, either in the Senate or 
the lower house. He commeuced his career as a demo- 
erat, giving a streng support to the measures of Jefferson 
and Madison, especially those which issued in the war 
with Britain. He was one of the commissioners em- 
ployed in negotiating the treaty of Ghent. Afterwards, 
diflgusted by the violence of Jackson, he took a leading 
part in opposing his measures. He thus became aliied 
to the Whig party, who soon rallied round him as one 
of their chief leaders, and were even ambitious of raising 
him to the presidency. In speaking he has neither the 
weight of Webster, nor the finished elegance of Everett ; 
his style is easy, even to a degree loose and colloquial ; 
but it rises occasionally to flashes of extraordinary bril-* 
liancy. A favouxable specimen may be given from his 

* Webster's Speeches, &e., yoL ü. 
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Speech on slavery, though his views on that subject have 
undergone modification : — 

" We are reproached with doing mischief by the agi- 
tÄtion of this question. The society goea mto no house- 
hold to disturb its domestic tranquillity ; it addresses 
itself to no slaves to weaken their obligations of obe- 
dience. It seeks to affect no man's property. It neither 
has the power nor the will to affect the property of any 
one contrary to his consent. The execution of its scheme 
would augment instead of diminishing the value of the 
property left behind. The society, composed of free 
men, concems itself only with the free. Collateral con- 
sequences we are not responsible for. It is not this 
society which has produced the great moral revolution 
"which the age exhibits. What would they, who thus 
Teproach us, have done \ If they would repress all 
tendencies towards liberty and nltimate emancipation, 
they must do more than put down the benevolent efforts 
of this society. They must go back to the era of our 
liberty and independence, and muEzle the cannon which 
thunders its annual joyous retum. They must revive 
the slave-trade, with all its train of atrocities. They 
must suppress the workings of British philanthropy, 
eeeking to meliorate the condition of the unfortunate 
West Indian slaves. They must arrest the career of 
South American deliverance from thraldom. They 
must blow out the moral lights ai*ound us, and extin- 
guish that greatest torch of all which America presents 
to a benighted world, pointing the way to their rights, 
their liberties, and their happiness. And when they 
have achieved all these purposes, their work will be yet 
incomplete. They must penetrate the human soul, and 
eradicate the light of reason and the love of liberty. 
Then, and not tili then, when universal darkness and 
despair prevail, can you perpetuate slavery, and repress 
all sympathies, and all humane and benevolent efforts 
among freemen, in behalf of the unhappy portion of onr 
Taoe doomed to bondage. 

<< Animated by the encouragement of the past, let us 
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pToceed under the cheering prospects which lie before 
US. Lei US continue to appeal to the pious, the liberal, 
and the wise. Let us bear in mind the condition of our 
foiefathers, when, collected on the beach of England, 
they embarked, amidst the scoifings and the false pre- 
dictions of the assembled multitude, for this distant 
land ; and here, in spite of all the perils of forest and 
oeean which they encountered, successfally laid the 
foundations of this glorious republic. Undismayed by 
the prophecies of the presumptuous, let ns supplicate 
the aid of the American representatives of the people, 
and redoubling our labours, and invoking the blessings 
of an all- wise Providence, I boldly and confidently an- 
iicipate success." 

We may add a passage expressive of the dangers to 
liberty, should congress sanction an irregulär step taken 
by General Jackson : — 

" I trust that I shall be indulged with some few re- 
flections, upon the danger of permitting the conduct on 
which it has been my painful duty to animadvert, to 
pass without a solemn expression of the disapprobation 
of this house. Becall to your recoUection, sir, the free 
nations which have gone before us. Where are they 
now! 

' Gone elimmering throu^h the dream of things that were, 
A Bcnoolboy's tale, the wonder of an hoor.' 

And how have they lost their liberties ! If we could 
transport ourselves back, sir, to the ages when Greece 
and Rome flourished in their greatest prosperity, and, 
mingling in the throng, should ask a Grecian if he did 
not fear that some daring military chiefbain, covered 
with glory, some Philip or Alexander, would one day 
orerthrow the liberties of his country, — the confident 
and indignant Grecian would exclaim, No ! no ! we 
have nothing to fear from our heroes ; our liberties will 
be etemal. If a Roman Citizen had been asked, if he 
did not fear that the conqueror of Gaul might establish 
a throne upon the ruins of public liberty, he would have 
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instantly repelled the unjast insiniiation« Yet Greeoe 
has fallen ; Ctesar has passed the Rubicon ; and the 
patriotic ann even of Brutus could not ppeaerve the 
liberties of bis devoted country, 

^^Sir, we are fighting a great moral battle for tbe 
benefit, not only of our country, but of all mankind. 
The eyes of the whole world are in fixed attention upon 
US. One, and the largest portion of it, is gazing with 
jealousy and with envy ; the other portion with hope, 
with confidence, and with affection. Every where the 
black cloud of legitimacy is suspended oyer the world, 
save only one bright spot, which breaks out from tbe 
political hemisphere of the west, to enlighten, and ani- 
mate, and gladden the human heart. Obscure that, by 
the downfall of liberty here, and all mankind are en- 
shrouded in a pall of universal darkness. Beware, then, 
sir, how you give a fatal sanction, in this infant period 
of our repubUc, to military insubordination. Remem- 
ber, that Greece had her Alexander, Borne her Ossär, 
England her Crom well, France her Bonaparte, and, that 
if we would escape the rock on which they spUt, we 
must avoid their errors. 

" I hope, sir, that gentlemen will deliberately survey 
the awful isthmus on which we stand. They may beür 
down all Opposition. They may even vote the general 
the public thanks. They may carry him triumphantly 
through this house. But if they do, sir, in my humble 
judgment, it will be a triumph of the pnnciple of in» 
Subordination — a triumph of the milita^ over the civil 
authority — a triumph over the powers of this house — a 
triumph over the Constitution of the land — and I pray, 
sir, most devoutly, that it may not prove, in its ultimate 
effects and consequences, a triumph over the liberties of 
the people." 

From this brief view of American oratory we ahall 
now pass to her poetical literature, a transition whieh 
cannot be regarded as violent, though not perhaps that 
which would be followed in an abstract System of rhe-* 
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toric. Thislast claims, however, a pariicularly prominent 
place, as haviog been the earliest form under which the 
Infant literature of the States was developed, as well aa 
that in which its creations hare been most copious. This 
result might little have been expected in a society whose 
members were so intensely engrossed with rough occu- 
pations and material objects. Poetry, however, is the 
theme which usually occupies a people in the first dawn 
of its literature, and precedes those of a graver and more 
thoughtful description. Its perusal, in fact, amid all 
their more serious and turbulent pursuits, had become a 
passion, and almo^ a mania, with the American people. 
Mr Grund, while he agrees with Mr Flint in oonsidering 
them the most reading nation in the world, mentions this 
as holding the foremost place in their studies.* In these 
circumstances, the muse could scarcely fail of acquiring 
votaries, who might hope for that dearest prlvilege of the 
bard, ^'toflythroughthemouthsof men." Thetheatre 
for their display is somewhat peculiar. The newspapers, 
which with us raiely contain any Pamasaian effusions, 
and those mostly of the lowest class, are here the main 
yehlcle. They are expected to gratify the imaginative as 
well as the political propensities of their readers ; a Jour- 
nal can scarcely appear without at least one effusion, nor 
is it unusual to include two, three, and even five or six. 
Hence it cannot be difficult for those capable of pro- 
ducing pieces that possess merit or attraction, to lind a 
medium for publicity ; and a poet who has attained any 
eminence, commonly finds it easy to obtain an engage- 
ment as editor or contributor to a populär Journal. 

From this source and mode of production, it naturally 
followB, that the muse of the United States will be very 
prolific ; and hence we might conjecture, even without 
positive testimonies, which are not wantlng, that many 
of its efforts will be crude, bald, and commonplace. 
That, however, as already observed, which is done by 

* Gmnd, the Americans, vol. i. p. 187. AthensBom (p. 9), 
Jannary 3, 1835. 
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many, and procures distinction, is likely by some to be 
done well. The spirit of poetry, after having long flut- 
tered her wings with little effect, suddenly took a bold 
flight. About 1820, there sprang forth at once several 
gifted bards ; and they have had a constant snecession 
of foUowere, who, unpatronized, have courted the muse. 
Indeed, we do not recoUect any oountry which, within 
the same short period, has produced so many who, with- 
out reaching the highest pinnacle of art, have risen de- 
cidedly above mediocrity. This large number, with a 
general character which pervades the whole, seems 
clearly to mark it as not a casual occurrence, but the re- 
sult of a great movement in the national mind. 

It is very commonly said, that the poetry of a nation 
will be stcönped with the character and pursuits of her 
people, and will serve as a mirror in which these may 
be viewed. Hence the muse of America might be ex- 
pected to reflect that busy and bustling scene, which 
every part of her vast territory exhibits, The Observa- 
tion, however, has been made much too generally, and 
is not in the present case at all fulfilled. She has on the 
Gontrary aspired toa style elevated, refined, and marked 
In many cases by peculiar softness and qnietude. Her 
▼otaries seem to have studionsly created for ihemselves an 
ideal world, as remote as possible from that turbulent real 
one in which they were placed. It has been somewhat 
similarly observed, that the softest of the pastoral lays of 
Spain were composed as a recreation by the most fero- 
cious of the chiefs who led the bands of Charles and 
Philip. When this school arose, the poems of Scott and 
Byron were much the most populär in England, and 
might have seemed more allied to the temper of the 
westem republicans. They did not, however, chooee 
such models^ but so far as they were imitators, pre- 
ferred those less favoured bards, who have been vul- 
garly termed the Lake School. The Imitation, however^ 
has been &r from servile ; nor has it included those 
peculiarities which have been particularly objected to by 
the public. They delight in elements which have been 
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only of late introduced into poetiy, and appear to give 
it a grander character, — solemn, yet not gloomy muaings 
upon human fate and the great circle of human things. 
Philosophie reasoning and didactic teaching are not per- 
haps legitimate subjects for the poet ; but the sentiments 
and emotions which arise in the mind on contemplating 
their results, must be considered an interesting accession 
to his themes. The description of natural scenery, every 
where a Standard element, is here diversified by being 
applied to an immense new region, only imperfectly 
brought under the dominion of man. Ocean,river8, plains^ 
forests, cataractSy are all on a scale singularly vast, inspir- 
ing grand emotions, although the absence is feit of those 
rieh and smiling aspects which adom the rural scenery 
of England. The westem poets seem to go peculiarly 
deep into nature ; they carry on with her an intimate 
and even playful communion, which we have scarcely 
noticed elsewhere, and which is sometimes extremely 
pleasing. It is remarkable, that the passion of love, 
which may be considered the main source of inspira- 
tion for the poetry of modern Europe, has only a 
very limited place in that of America, where, as among 
the Greeks, the ties of kindred and parentage appear to 
excite the strongest emotions. An elevated and cheerfiil 
piety mostly pervades these compositions, into which it 
enters naturally, without that stiff and commonplace 
character which has createda prejudice against rcligious 
poetry. Generally, we may say, that these productions 
embrace much that tends to refine and elevate human 
nature, nothing that is calculated to debase and degrade 
it ; and the taste for such poetry is really very creditable 
to the American people. 

From the above-described mode of producing these 
effusions, it has foUowed that the greater part has con- 
sisted of Short imd occasional pieces. Those woven into 
narrative, and reaching to any great length, are few, 
and not usually the best. They generally advance in 
too straight a course, and want the variety of shades, 
and the deUcate transitions, which are necessary to gire 
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relief to such extended compositions. There does, how- 
ever, seem to be arising a pretty strong ambition to sup- 
ply this deficiency, which may probably erelong pro- 
duce a successfal effort. After all, the chief merit of 
poetry must ever consist in sentiments and Images, rather 
than in narratiye. Yet we must forewarn our readers, 
that though the general tone be refined and poHshed, 
the imperfections of an early school show themselves 
from time to time in a hobbling yerse, an expression in- 
troduced only to complete the measure, or one whose 
mdeness breaks the harmony of the passage. These 
blemishesy however, when combined with genuine 
beautiesy will not be severely yisited by the candid 
critic. 

Before noticing the present and better race of poets, 
we must throw back a glance on Joel Barlow, who first 
aspired to wake the westem muses from their deep 
slumber. Born in 1755, at Reading in Connecticut, he 
had nearly completed his education at the breaking out 
of the war ; and being graduated in 1778, was employed 
in the army as a chaplain. He endeavoured to animate 
the troops by patriotic songs, and commenced the ** Visicm 
of Columbus," which formed the germ of his future epic. 
At the close of the war he endeavoured to eam a sub- 
sistence by the law and by his pen ; but in both modes 
with little success. Having settled, however, in Paris, 
he engaged in some commercial transactions, which 
proved extremely successful, and enabled him to realize 
a handsome fortune. He continued working up and im- 
provlng his Vision, tili it was matured iato the Colum- 
biad ; and being in 1808 splendidly printed in quarto, was 
ushered into the world with great pomp. Some friendly 
critics endeavoured to exalt it to a level with the Iliad 
and Paradise Lost ; but in the eyes of the public it 
quickly sunk. The verse is mechanical, the narrative 
cold and uninteresting. There breaks forth, however, 
occasionally a certain grandeur of thought and feeling, 
particularly in taking a wide survey of tfie aspects of na- 
tura in the new world^ the magnifioence of wMch appeais 
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to have deeply impressed his mind. We quote the fol- 
lowing description of an ice-island :•— 

The loosened ice-isles o'er the main advance, 
Toss on the surfte, and through the concave danoe ; 
Whirled hich, conjoined, in crystal monntains driyen, 
Alp oyer alp, they boild a midway heayen. 
Those million mirron mock the solar ray, 
And give Condensed the tenfold glare of day : 
As towaid the south the mass enormoas gbdes, 
And brineless rivers furrow down its sides, 
The thirsty sailor steals a glad snpply, 
And snltry trade-winds qnaff the boreal sky. 

We add the foUowing : — 

Now where the lakes, those midland oceans, Ue 

Colnmbus tums his heaven>illumined eye. 

Ontario's banks. nnable to retain 

The fiye great Caspians from the distant main, 

Bnrst with the nonderons mass, and forceful whirled 

His Lawrence lorth, to balance thns the world. 

Aboye bold Erie's waye sublimely stood, 

Looked o'er the cliff, and heayed his headlong flood, 

Where dread Niagara bluffs hieb his brow, 

And frowns defiance to the world below, 

While clouds of mist expanding o'er him play, 

That tinge their skirts in all the beams of day. 

It has been conjectured, not improbably, that had he 
devoted himself to prose compositiony he might have 
been more successfiil. He seems to have cherished a 
certain grandeur of aims and conceptions, hoping to make 
this the first of a series of efforts by which America 
might give a new direction to poetry, painting, and the 
other fine arts. They might, he hoped, be rendered the 
means of implanting in the minds of men true and 
iiseful ideas of glory, instead of the fidse and destructive 
ones elsewhere prevalent. Neither himself nor his 
coontiy, however, were then equal to such a task. He 
wrote also " The Hasty Pndding," a sort of rural effiision, 
not altogether devoid of humour. 

Philip Freneauy whom we have seen the secretary of 
Jefierson, and the bitter Opponent of Washington's go- 
yemment, was a voluminous poet, rising somewhat 
ftbove mediocrity. The same may be ssid of Dr Dwight, 
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who wTote some pieces to animate his coantrymen 
during the revolutionary war. The two following 
stanzas are really good : — 

Colambia, Ck)lumbia, to glory arise, 

The queen of the world, and the cMId of the skies ! 

Thy genius commands thee ; with raptare behold, 

While ages on ases thy splendours unfold. 

Thy reign U the last ana the noblest of time ; 

Most fruitful thy soll, most inviting thy clime : 

Let the crimes of the Bast ne'er encrimson thy name ; 

Be freedom, and science, and yirtue thy fame. 

To conquest and elaughter let Europe aspire ; 
Whelm nations in blood and wrap eitles m fire ; 
Thy heroes the rights of mankindshall defend. 
And triumph pnrsue them, and glory attend. 
A World is thy realm ; for a world be thy laws, 
Enlarged as thine empire, and jnst as thy cause ; 
On fVeedom's broad basis that empire shall rise, 
Extend with the main, and dissolve with the slues. 

In Coming to modern poets, Bryant claims the first 
attention, being in cur apprehension decidedly superior, 
and even raised to a considerable height above his 
rivals. Indeed, there are very few to whom we can 
regard him as second. He combines high original 
beauties with very few fiiults ; and though the latter 
merit can in no degree atone for the want of the former^ 
yet when the two are united, the absence of any thing 
rugged or inharmonious greatly heightens the effect. 
He was bom in 1794, at Cummington in Massachusetts. 
His father, a respectable physician, seeing early indi- 
cations of superior genius, studiously promoted his 
Instruction, and guided his taste. He describes his 
deep early musings, and the devotion with which *' he 
worshipped the visions of verse and of fame ;*' and, in 
fact, the display of his talent was singularly precocioua» 
At the age of thirteen, he produced two political pieces^ 
which possessed vigour, and when published drew some 
attention. At eighteen, Thanatopsis was written, and 
displayed his powers fully developed ; but it was not 
publi^ed tili 1821, along with several other pieces« 
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Like most young literary Americans, he applied first 
to the bar, but had not found the employment, which 
probably is rougher than in this country, congenial 
to bis temper, complaining of bis lot in being obliged 
to 

drudge for the dregs of men, 

And scrawl stränge words with the barbarous pen. 

In 1825, he qnitted his practice at Boston, and remoyed 
to New York, where he soon obtained an engagement 
to edit the Evening Post, an established and influential 
newspaper. He contributed also to some literary perio- 
dicals, in conjunction with his friends, Sands, Verplank, 
and Leggett. These connexions were so prosperous, 
that, in 1834, he was enabled to yisit Europe, and spent 
Bome time in Italy and Germany. Early in 1836, 
however, he was recalled by the death of Leggett, who 
had undertaken in Iiis absence to conduct the Journal. 
During all this time he has been adding to bis pieces 
of occasional poetry, but without fulfilling the expecta- 
tion of his admirers that he would produce some work 
ofmagnitude. 

Bryant has several veins, of which the most striking 
and original consists in high meditations on the universe 
and on human destiny, which we have already mentioned 
as characteristic of the American muse. This is the tenor 
of Thanatopsis, by which his fame was first established, 
and that of his country redeemed, It is not perhaps 
the best of his productions ; but being so much noted, 
an extract of its most striking passage may be agreeable 
to those who have not met with it. After announcing 
to every individual his mortal fate, he proceeds : — 

Yet not to thine etemal resting-place 
Shalt thou retire aloue — nor couldst thoa wish 
Couch more magnifioent. Thou shalt lie down 
With patriarchs of the Infant world — with kings, 
The powerful of the earth— the wise, the good, 
Fair forms, and hoary seers, of ages past, 
All in one mighty sei>ulchre.— The hüls 
B>ock-ribb'd, and ancient as the snn,— the Tales 
Stretching in pensive qoietness between ; 
The venerable woods— rivers that moYe 

VOL. Ulm I 
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In majeatj, aad the oomplaining brooks 

That make the meadows green ; and, ponr'd round all, 

Old ocean's gnj and melancholy waste, — 

Are but tbe solemn deoorations all 

Of the great tomb of man. The golden sun^ 

The planets, all the infinite host of heaven, 

Are ehining on the sad abodes of death, 

Through the still lapse of aees. AU that tread 

The globe are bnt a nandfüfto the tribes 

That slnmber in ita bosom* 

Stül we prefer the lines "To the Paat^" which are 
at onee lofty, tender, and pleasing. 

Thou unrelenting Fast t 
Strong are the barriers round thy dark domain, 

And fetters, sure and fast, 
Hold all that enter thy nnbreathing reign. 

Far in thj realm withdrawn 
Old empires sit in sullenness and gloom, 

And glorions ages gone 
Lie deep within the shadow of thy womb. 

Childfaood, with all its mirth, 
Yonth, Manhood, Age, that draws ns to the ground. 

And last. Man's Life on earth, 
Glide to thy aim dominions, and are bound. 

Thou hast my better years, 
Thou hast my earlier friends — the good— the kind, 

Yielded to theo with tears — 
The yenerable form— the exalted mind. 

My spirit yeams to bring 
The lost ones back — ^yeams with desire intense. 

And struggles hard to wring 
Thy bolts i^Mtft, and pluck thy capti?e8 thence. 

In Tain— thy gates deny 
All mi,ssage, save to those whö hence depart ; 

mr to the Streaming eye 
Thou girest them back— nor to the broken heart. 

In thy abysses hide 
Beauty and exeellence unknown— to thee 

£arth's wonder and her pride 
Are gather'd, as the waters to the sea. 

Labonrs of good to man. 
Unpnblish'd charity— unbroken faith— 

Love, that 'midst grief began. 
And grew with years, and ialter'd not in dieath. 
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Fnll many a migfaty name 
Lxaka ia thr depths, unatter'd, nnreyered ; 

With tnee are süent fame. 
Forgotten arts, and wisdom disappear'd. 

Thine for a space are they— 
* Yet shalt thou yield thy treasnres np at last ; 
Thr gates shall yet give way, 
Tby boito Bhall fall, inexorable Fast ! 

All that of good and fair 
Has gone into thy womb. from earliest time, 

Siall then come fortn, to wear 
Thegloryandthebeauty of itsprime 

^ The Forest Hymn/' in the same strain, containB Bome 
very fine thoughts. It closes thus : — 

Oh. God ! when thoa 
Dost scare the world witn tempeets, sei on fire 
The heayens with fallinc thnnderbolts, or fill» 
With all the Traters of tne firmament, 
The swift, dark whirlwind that uproots the woods 
And drowns the Tillages ; when, at thy call, 
Uprises the great deep and throws hiinself 
Upon the continent, and oyerwhelms 
Its cities— who forgets not, at the sight 
Of these tremendous tokens of thy power. 
His pride, and lays his strifes ana tollies oy f 
Oh, irom these stemer aspects of thy face 
Spare me and mine, nor let ns need the wrath 
Cr the mad, nnchain'd elements to teach 
Who mies them. Be it ours to meditate 
In these cahn shades thy milder majesty. 
And to the beantifol oraer of thy works 
Leam to confonn the order of our liyes. 

We shall add just a few lines from a recent poem, 
probably seen by very few readers : — 

O thou great Moyement of the nniyerse, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time— for ye are one ! 
That bearest, silently, this ylsible scene 
Into niffht's shadow, and the Streaming rays 
Of starlightj whither art thou bearing me 1 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet know not whither. Man loretells afar 
The courses of the stars ; the yery honr 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright : 
Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow and of death 
Come onforewamed. 

We tum now to his descriptive poems, which possess 
also pecoUar beauties, and paiut the sceneiy of a region 
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very different from that with which we are fiimiliar. 
Thej may hence not come quite so home to our feel- 
iogs ; yet as displaying the aspects of a new and mighty 
World, Tepleie with great and strikingobjects^ they convey 
information as wellas pleasure. The ^^hurricane" is 
a phenomenon which, on a great scale, few European 
poets have witnessed ; the American has shown himself 
quite equal to the description : — 

Lord of the wmds ! I feel theo nigh, 
I know th^ breath in the buming sk^ I 
And I wait; with a thrill in every vein, 
For the Coming of the Horricane I 

And lo 1 on the wing of the heavy gales, 
Tbrongh the bonndless arch of heaven he sails ; 
Silent, and slow, and terribly streng, 
The mighty shaaow is bome along, 
Like the dark etemity to come : 
Whfle the world below, dismay'd and dumb, 
Throngh the cahn of the thick hot atmosphere, 
Looks up at its gloomy folds with fear. 

They darken fast— and the jB^olden blaze 
Of the Bun is qnench'd in the lurid haze. 
And he sends throush the shade a fonenü ray— 
A gUre that is neither night nor day, 
A beam that tonches, with hues of death, 
The clonds above and the earth beneath. 
To its coYert glides the silent bird, 
While the Horricane's distant Yoice is heard, 
UpUfbed among the mountains round, 
And the fosests hear and answer the sound. 

He is come 1 he is come ! do ye not behold 
His ample robes on the wind nnroll*d 1 
Giant of air ! we bid theo hail I — 
How his gray skirts toss in the whirling gale ; 
How his nage and writhing arms are bent, 
To clasp the zone of the fimament. 
And fold, at length, in their dark embraoe, 
From monntain to mountain the yisible space. 
Darker-^till darker ! the whirlwinds oear 
The dost of the plains to the middle air : 
And hark to the crashing. long and loud, 
Of the chariot of God in tne thunder-cloud. 

In a completely opposite yet equally happy stxain is 
the poem on << Autumn." Our readers must know that 
this season is universally noticed as being throughout 
the west the most agreeable of all. Spring there is often 
late, chill| and changeable ; but in the later period of 
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the year, there is usually a long train of mild and beaü- 
tiM weather. The most varied tints then adom those 
almost boundless forests with which the countiy is 
oovered. It may be noticed also, that the south or 
south-west wind corresponds to our zephyr, while the 
direct west brings there cold and damp from a vast ex- 
tent of frozen liuid over which it has passed. 
Eie, in the nortbem gale, 

The somnier tresses of the trees are gone, 

The woods of antamn, all around our yale, 
Haye pnt their glory on. 

The monntains that infold, 
In their wlde sweep, the colour'd landscape round, 
Seexngroups of giant kings, in purple ana gold, 

That goard the enchanted ground. 

I roam the woods that crown 
The npland, where the miogled splendours glow, 
Where the gay Company oftrees look down 

On Ihe green fieldsbelow. 

My Steps are not alone 
In these bnght walks ; the sweet south-west, at play. 
Flies, mstling, where the painted leares are strown 

Along the winding way. 

And far in heaven, the while, 
The snn, that sends that gale to wander here, 
Pours out on the fair eartn his quiet smile,-* 

The sweetest of the year. 



Oh, Autumn I why so soon 
Depart the hues that make thy forests glad ; 
Thy gentle wind and thy fair sunny noon. 

And leare thee wild and sad 1 

Ah ! 'twere a lot too bless'd 
For eyer in thy oolour'd shades to stray ; 
Amid the kisses of the soft south-west 

To roye and dream for aye ; 

And leaye the yain low strife 
That makes men mad— the tug for wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither lifo. 

And waste its little hour. 

Pleasing examples occor of that light and sportive in- 
tercourse with nature, already alluded to. Such is the 
first stanza of the " Address to the Evening Wind :** — 

Spirit that breathest through my lattice, thou 
That coorst the twilight of the eultry day, 
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Graiefblly flows thy f reahness round my brow ; 

Thou hast been out upon the deep at play, 
Biding all day the wild blue wayes tili now^ 

Boughening their crests, and scattering high thoir 9pf»7« 
And sweUing the white saiL I welcome theo 

To the scorch'd land, thou Wanderer of the sea ! 

Such, too, is the address « To a Cloud :"— 
Beautiful cloud I with folds so soft and fair, 

Swimming in the pure <]|^uiet air ! 
Thy fleeces bathed in sunlight, while below 

Thy shadow o'er the vale moyes slow ; 
Where, 'midst their labour, pause the reaper train 

As cool it comes along the grain. 
Beautiful cloud ! I womd I were with thee 

In thy cahn way o'er land and sea : 
To rest on thy unrolling skirts, and look 

On earth as on an open book ; 
On streams that tie her realms with silyer bands, 

And the long ways that seam her lands ; 
And hear her humming cities, and the sound 

Of the great ocean breaking round. 
Ay--I would sail upon thy air-bome car 

To blooming regions distant far, 
To where the sun of Andalusia shines 

On bis own oÜTe-^oves and vines, 
Or the soft lights of Italy's bright sky 

In smiles upon her ruins lie. 

l^e passion of love is rarely treated of ; a circumstance 
not peculiar to Bryant as it has been represented, but 
characteristic genertdly of American poetry. Yet he 
has shown that he could treat the subject with all the 
tendemess appropriate to it. He has done so in the 
" Lament of the Indian Girl for the Death of her Lover :" 
It was a weary, weary read 

That led thee to the pleasant coast, 
Where thou, in bis serene abode. 

Hast met thy father's ghost ; 
Where everlasting autumn lies 
On yellow woods and sunny skies. 
'Twas I the broider'd mocsen made, 

That shod thee for that distant lajid ; 
'Twas I thy bow and arrows laid 

Beside thy still cold band ; 
Thy bow in many a battle beut, 
Thy arrows neyer vainly sent. 

Thou'rt happy now, for thou hast pass'd 
The lon^ dark joumey of the graye, 
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And in the land of light, at last, 

Hast join'd the good and brave ; 
Amid the flush'd and balmy air, 
The brayest and the loveliest there. 

Yet, oft to thine own Indian maid, 

Even there thy thoughts wül earthward stray,— 
To her who sits where thou wert laid, 

And weeps the hours away, 
Yet almost can her grief forget, 
To think that thon dost love ner yet. 

And thou, by one of those still lakes 

That in a shining Cluster lie, 
On which the sontiE wind scarcely breaks 

The Image of the sky, 
A bower for thee and me hast made 
Beneath the many-colour'd shade. 

And thou dost wait and watch to meet 

My spirit sent to join the bless'd. 
And, wonderin^ what detains my »et 

From the bnght land of rest, 
Dost seem, in every sound, to hear 
The mstling of my footsteps near. 

It has been already observed, that those moxbid 
elements in which the daily life of the American is 
involved, do not enter lai^ly into his poetical compo- 
sitions. Though politics he so engrossing in the former» 
and patriotic feeling might even seem a poetical ekment, 
it comes only occasionally into action. Bryant is a 
zealous democrat, and edits a paper devoted to that in- 
terest ; yet he is particularly sparing upon the subject. 
At the close of a long early poem called " The Ages," are 
two stanzas which will probably remind the reader of a 
certain noble poet in our own conntry :— 

Here the free spirit of mankind, at length, 
Throws its last fetters off ; and who shall place 
A limit to the ^ant*s unchain'd strength, 
Cr cnrb his svnftness in the forward race ! 
Far, like the comet's way through infinite spaoe, 
Stretches the long untraveU'd path of light, 
Into the depths of ages : we mav trace, 
Distant, the bright'ning glory oi its flight. 
Till the receding rays are lost to human sight. 

Europe is given a prey to stemer fates, . 

And writhes in shackles ; strong the arms that chain 
To earth her struggling multitude of states ; 
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She too is strong, and might not chafe in vaia 
Against them, bat shake off the vampire train 
That hatten on her hlood, and break their net. 
Yes, ehe shall look on brighter days, and gain 
The meed of worthier deeds ; the moment set 
To rescne and raise up, draws near— but is not yet. 

Wit and humour are rarely attempted by the Ameri- 
can mnse, and then generally with slender success. We 
might have said that a court and a circle of gay nobility 
were requisite for this Ijght species of composition, did 
we not recollect the names of Shakspeare and Bums. 
The American mind seems, however, to have a sort of 
eamest and determined reaUty, ill suited to these play- 
ful effiisions. Bryant has attempted repeatedly a 
ßort of light irony, which is well conceived, but some- 
what rudely developed. The foUowing, from " Address 
to a Musquito," may he given as an instance, with the 
remark, that the Insinuation against the fair leaders of 
&shion in New York, of a taste for artificial adomment, 
has been made from other quarters : — 

At length thy pinions flutter'd in Broadway ; 

Ah, there were fairy steps. and white necks kiss'd 
üßy wanton airs, and eyes whose killing ray 

Shone through the snowy yeils like stars through mist ; 
And fresh as morn, on many a cheek and chin, 
Bloom'd the bright blood tlirough the transparent skin. 

Oh, these Were sights to touch an anchorite ! 

What ! do I hear thy slender voice complain ? 
Thou wailest, when I talk of beauty's light, 

As if it brought the memory of pain : 
Thou art a wayward being— well — come near, 
And pour thy tale of sorrow in my ear. 
What say'st thou— slanderer !— rouge makes thee sick ! 

And dnina bloom at best is sorry food ; 
And Bowland's kalydor, if laid on thick, 

Poisons the thirsty wretch that bores for blood. 
Go l 'twas a just reward that met thy crime — 
But shun the sacrilege another time. 

The same train is followed up perhaps more happily 
in another poem, " Spring m Town." 

Here are eyes that shame the violet, 

Or the dark arop^ that on the pansy lies. 
And foreheads, white, as when m Clusters set, 
The anemones by forest fountains rise ; 
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And the spring-beanty boasts no tenderer streak, 
Than the soft red on many a yoathfül cheek. 

And thick about those loTely temples lie 
Locks that the lucky Yignardonne has curFd, 

Thrice happy man, wnose trade it is to binr, 
And bake, and braid those love-knots of uie world ; 

Who curls of every elossy colour keepest, 

And seilest, it is said, the blackest cheapest. 

Then, henceforth, let no maid nor matron grieve 

To see her locks of an unlovely hue, 
FronzY or thin, for liberal art shall gire 

Sncn 



Sucn piles of cnrls as nature never knew. 
üye, with her Teil of tresses, at the sight 
Had blnsh'd, outdone, and own'd herseif a fright. 

James G. Percival may be ranked immediately nnder 
Biyant, to whom indeed he is preferred by some» bat 
we thiDk with very little reason. He appears, however, 
to be a man of more varied attalnments, and in this 
respect superior to almost any other of his conntrymen. 
He was bom in 1796, at Berlin, Connecticut ; where 
hia father^ an intelligent physician, carefully watched 
over his mental culture. Having soon mastered all 
that was to he leamed at a village-school, he devoted 
himself to private study, shunning the society of school- 
fellowsy and spending his time in his apartment, or in 
the depth of the woods. He thus acquired a rast störe 
of knowledge, yet contracted also a recluse and sensitive 
disposition, which was unfavourable to his progress in 
life. He is represented as most completely looking the 
poet, with feeling, melancholy, and enthusiasm traced in 
his featnres, a startled timidity in his air, and an eye 
bright with mysterious fire. After completing his 
studies at Yale College, he was appointed in 1824 pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the military academy at West 
Point. From ill health, or, hy some accounts, from. an 
incident which wounded his too sensitive pride, he threw 
up the Situation, and has since depended almost wholly 
on the scanty remuneration obtained in his country for 
literary employment. He translated Malte-Brun's geo- 
graphy, and laboured hard upon the great etymological 
dictionary of Dr Webster. He resides at Newhaven, 
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and has recentlj been appointed to make the geological 
survey of Connecticut. 

Percival's good poems are bold, loftj, energeiic, and fuU 
of thought, but little poliahed, and presenting oocaaional 
rudenesses and blemishes which Biyant has carefiilly 
avoided. What is more, there is a want of imagery, 
softness, and variety ; the language is too abstract and 
speculative ; the merit being rather perhaps ihat of 
oratory than of poetry. The picture of his youthful 
emotions in the contemplation of natuie, thoogh we can 
only extract a part, will be read, we think, with no 
little interest : — 

Well I remember, in my boyish days, 
How deep the feeling, when my eye look'd forth 
On natnre, in her loveliness and storms : 
How my heart gladden'd, as the light oi spring 
Came m>m the sun, with zephyrs, and witn showers, 
Wakin/y^ the earth to beauty, and the woods 
To mnsic, and the atmosphere to blow. 
Sweetly and calmly, with its breath oi balm. 
Oh 1 how I gazed upon the dazzline blue 
Of snmmer's heaven of glory, and the wayes, 
That roird, in bending gold, o'er hill and plain ; 
And on the tempest, when it issned forth, 
In folds of blackness, from the northem sky. 
And stood above the mountains, silent, dark, 
Frowning, and terrible ; then sent abroad 
The lightning, as its herald, and the peal. 
That roll'd in deep, deep volleys, round tne hiUs, 
The waming of its eoming, and the sonnd, 
That nsher'd in its elemental war. 
And, Oh I I stood, in breathless longing fix'd, 
Trembling, and yet not fearfol, as the clouds 
Heayed their dark billows on the roaring winds. 
That sent, from monntain top and bending woooy 
A long hoarse mnrmur, like the rush of wares, 
That borst, in foam and furv, on the shore. 
Nor less the swelling of my neart, when high 
Böse the blue arch of autumn. cloudless, pure 
As nature, at her dawning, wnen she sprang 
Fresh from the band that wrought her ; where the eye 
Ganght not a speck upon the soft serene, 
To stain its deep cenüean, but the clond 
That floated, like a lonely spirit, there, 
White as the snow of 2^mla, or the foam 
That on the mid-sea tosses, cinctured round^ 
In easy undulations, with a belt 
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WoTen of bright Apollo's golden hair. 

Nor, when that arcn. in winterte clearest night, 

Mantled in ebon darkness, strew'd with stars 

Its canopy, that seem'd to swell, and Bwell 

The higher, a» I gazed njwn it, tili, 

Sphere after sphere eyolTing on the height 

Cv heayen, the everlastinff throne shone through, 

In glory*8 effulgence. an<f a wave, 

Intensely bright, rolrd, like a fonntain, forth 

Beneath its sapphire pedestal. and stream'd 

Down the long galaxv, a flood of snow, 

Bathing the heavens in light, the spring that gash'd 

In OTemowing richness from the breast 

Of all-matemal nature. These I saw, 

And feit to madness ; but my füll heart gave 

No ntterance to the ineffable within. 

The address « To the Eagle " is one of the most fin- 
ished and cbaiacteristic of his pieces : — 
Bird of the broad and sweeping wing, 

Thy home is high in heaven, 
Where wide the storms their banners fiing, 

And the tempest clouds are driven. 
Thy throne is on the mountain top ; 

Thy fields, the bonndless air ; 
And noary peaks, that prondly prop 

The skies, thy dwellings are. 

Thou Bittest like a thme of light, 

Amid the noontide blaze : 
The midway sun is clear and bright ; 

It eannot dim thy gaze. 
Thy pinions, to the rashing blast, 

O'er the burstine billow, spread, 
Where the yessel plunges, horry past, 

Like an angel of the dead. 

Thou art perch'd aloft on the beetling crag, 

And the wa?es are white below. 
And on, with a haste that eannot lag, 

They rosh in an endless flow. 
AgB.in thon hast plumed thy wing for fiight 

To lands beyond the sea. 
And away like a spirit wreathed in light, 

Thou hurriest, wild and free. 

Lord of the bonndless realm of air, 

In thy imperial name, 
The hearts of the bold and ardent dare 

The dangerons path of fame. 
Beneath the shade of thy golden wings, 

The Roman legions bore, 
Trom the river of Egypt's clondy Springs, 

Their pride, to the polar shore. 
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He has celebrated on seveiul occasions^ and with con- 
siderable power, the praises of liberty. The poenx 
entitled « New England" may be given as a good ex- 
ample; but we prefer quoting several stanzas from 
tbat entitled " Liberty to Athens.'* 

The flag of Freedom floats once more 

Around the lofty Parthenon ; 
It waves, as waved the palm of yore. 

In days departed long and gone ; 
As brignt a glory, from the skies, 

Pours down its light around those towers, 
And once a^in the Greeks arise, 

As in their country's neblest hours ; 
Their swords are girt in Virtue's cause» 

Minebta's sacred hill is free^ 
Oh ! may she keep her equal laws, 

While man shall live, and time shall be. 

The pride of all her shrines went down ; 

The Goth. the Frank, the Turk, had reft 
The laurel from her ciTic crown ; 

Her heim by many a sword was cleft : 
She lay among her rnins low — 

Where grew the palm, the cypress rose. 
And, crush'd and bruised by many a blow, 

She cower'd beneath her savage foes ; 
But now again she Springs from earth, 

Her loud, awakenmg trumpet speaks ; 
She rises in a brighter oirth, 

And sounds redemption to the Greeks. 

It is the classic jubilee — 

Their servile years have roU'd away ; 
The clouds that hover'd o'er them flee, 

Thev hail the dawn of Freedom*s day ; 
From neayen the golden light descends, 

The times of oldare on tne wing, 
And Glory there her pinion bends, 

And Beauty wakes a fairer spring ; 
The hills of Greece, her rocks, her waves, 



Are all in trinmph's pomp array'd ; 
A light that points their tvrants' graves, 
Plays round each hold Athenian's blade. 



Richard H. Dana was bom in 1787} of a good fiunilj, 
and son of an eminent lawyer, who became chief-justioe 
of Massachusetts. He himself was bred to the bmr, bat, 
like others smitten by the muses, soon relinqi:dshed 
that profession, and even a seat in the legislature, de- 
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Toting himself entirely to literature. The American 
critics very generally pronounce him the fiist of their 
poets, and bitterly reproach the public with not having 
appreciated his merits. We confess ourselves rather 
inclined to take part with the latter, at least to the 
extent of considenng that, though an able and amiable 
man, he must, as a poet, rank beneath the two already 
noticed. His serious reflective pieces are the best, yet 
they want the high imaginative character of those of 
Bryant, and are rather very good prose tumed into 
verse. The following is generally quoted, and probably 
with reason, as the most favourable specimen : — 

O, listen, man ! 
A Toice within ns speaks the startlini^ word, 
** Man thou shalt neyer die I'' Celestial yoices 
Hymn it around our souls ; accordin^ harps, 
By angel fingers touch'd when the mnd stars 
Of moming sang together, sound forth still 
The song of oar great immortality i . . . 
Thick, clustering orbs, and this oar fair domain, 
The tall, dark mountains, and the deep-toned seas, 
Join in this solemn, uniyersal song. 
— Oh, listen, ye, our spirits ! drink it in 
From au the air ! 'Tis in the gentle moonlight ; 
'Tis floating in day's setting glories ; night, 
Wrapp'd in her sable robe, with silent step 
Gomes to our bed and breathes it in our ears ; 
Night and the dawn, bright day and thoughtful eye. 
All time, all bounds, the limitless expanse, 
As one yast? mystic instrument, are touch'd 
By an unseen, liying Hand, and conscious chords 
Quiyer with joy in tnis great jubilee : 
— The dying near it ; and as sounds of earth 
Grow duU and distant, wake their passing souls 
To mingle in this heavenly harmony. 

. " The Buccaneers " is his longest poem, though even 
his admirers do not regard it ad his best. There are 
dpubtless a number of powerful passages, but the subject 
is nnpleasing, — ^the deep shades have too few lights to 
relieve them. The most striking machinery is that oi 
a spectre-horse, which is represented as periodically 
visiting the pirate, and wafting him over the sea, to 
cpntemplate the scene of his crimes. The representation 
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of ihk man, oppressed at once by remorae and sapema* 
tuial terrors, is forcibly drawn :— 

The morning air blows fresh on him : 

The wayes dance gladly in his sight ; 
The sea-birds call, and wneel, and skim— > 
Oh, blessed morning; light ! 
He doth not hear their joyous call ; he sees 
No beauty in the waye ; nor feels the breeze« 

For he's acoursed firom all that's good ; 

He ne'er must know its healing power ; 
The sinner on his sins must brood. 
And wait, alone» his honr. 
A stranger to earth's beauty—human loye ; 
There's bere no rest for him, no hope aboye ! 

The bot snn beats npon his head ; 

He Stands beneath its broad fieroe blase, 
As stiff and cold as one that's dead : 
A troubled dreamy maze 
Of some unearthly horror, all he knows — 
Of some wild horror past, and Coming woes. 

He walks within f he day's fnU tdaxe 

A darken'd man. Wnere'er he comes, 
All shun him. Children peep and stare ; 
Then frighten*d seek tneir nomes. 
Throogh all tne crowd a thrilling horror ran. 
They point, and say,— ** There goes the wioked maa I" 

He tums and curses in his wrath 

Both man and child ; then hastes away 
Shoreward, or takes some gloomy path ; 
Bat there he cannot stay : 
Terror and madness driye him back to men ; 
His hate of man to solitude again. 

Charles Sprague is certainly one of the most acoom- 
plished American poets. Born at Boston in 1791, after 
passing thiongh a course of school education he enteied 
into mercantile life, and was soon appointed casbi^ to 
the Globe Bank, one of the most extensive in Massa- 
chusetts. He has always retained and steadily dis- 
chaiged the duties of this responsible Situation, wMLe 
his leisnre honrs have been employed in study, and in 
conrting the mnses. This mode of life has led him to 
make closer observations on human life than is usnal 
among bards, especially those of his country. The rc- 
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sali has been displayed in a poem of some length, entitled 
**Ciiriosi1y," in which he traces the influence ofthat prin- 
dple among the dififerent classes of society. We can only 
instance what is doubtless a ruling character in that city, 
the merchant whose whole mind is devoted to gain : — 

€ro, seek him oni on yon dear Gotham's walk, 
Where traffic's yenturen meet to trade and talc : 
Where Mammon's votaries bend, of each degree, 
The hard-eyed lender, and the pale lendee ; 
Where rogues, insolyent^^stmt in white-wash'd pride. 
And shove the dupes, who trnsted them, aside. 
How tluroogh the Duzzin^ crowd he threads his way, 
To catch the fl3rin^ romoors of the dAj^-— 
To leam of chanffing Stocks, of bargains cross'd» 
Of breaking mercnante, and of cai^oes lost ; 
The thousand ills that traffic's walks inyade. 
And giye the heart-ache to the sons of trade. 
How cold he hearkens to some bankrupt's wo, 
Nods his wise head, and cries, '* I told yon so : 
The thriftless fellow liyed beyond his means. 
He mnst bny brants — I make my folks eat beans ;" 
What cares he for the knaye, the knaye's sad wife, 
The bl^hted prospects of an anxions life I 
The kindly throbs, that other men control, 
Ne'er melt the iron of the miser's soul ; 
Throngh llfe's dark read his sordid way he wends. 
An incamation of fat diyidends ; 
Bnt, when to death he sinks, ungrieyed, unsung, 
Bnoy'd by the blessing of no mortal tongue,— 
No worth rewarded, and no want redress'd, 
To scatter fragrance round his place of restj — 
What shall that hallow'd epitaph supply— 
The uniyersal wo when good men die I 
Cold Cnriosity shall linger there, 
To gness the wealth he leayes his tearless heir. 

He is at the same time fully equal to a loftier strain, 
and has sacceeded in producing the ode in a more per- 
fect shape than any other of his countrymen. That to 
Shakspeare is the most finished and generally admired : 
the ^ Centennial Ode/' in celebration of the settlement 
of Boston, is moie unequal ; but its three fiist stanzas 
may he qaoted as a veiy favourable specimen :— 

Not to the pagan's mount I tnm 

For inspirations now ; 
Olympus and its ^ods I spum— 

Für© One, be with me, Thou ! 
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Thou, in whose 9.wtal name, 

From safferlng and from shame 
Our fathers fled, and braved a pathless sea ; 

Thou, in wnose holy fear, 

They flx'd an empire here, 
And j;aye it to their cnildren and to Thee. 

And You ! ye bright-ascended Dead, 

Who scom'd the bigot's yoke. 
Come, round this place your iunuence shed ; 

Your spirits I inyoke. 

Come, as ye came of yore, 

When on an unknown shore 
Your daring hands the flag of faith anfurPd, 

To float sublime, 

Through future time 
The beacon-banner of another world. 

Behold ! they come— those sainted forms, 

Unshaken through the strife of storms ; 

Heaven's winter cloud hangs coldly doT?n, 

And earth puts on its rudest frown ; 

Bht colder, rüder was the band 

That drove them from their own fair land ; 
Their own fair land — ^refinement's chosen seat, 
Art's trophied dwelling, leaming's green retreat ; 
By yalour guarded, ana by yictory crown'd, 
For all, but gentle charity renown'd. 

With Streaming eye, yet steadfast heart, 

Even from that land they dared to part. 
And burst each tender tie ; 

Haunts, where their sunny youth was pass'd, 

Homes, where they fondly noped at last 
In peaceftil aee to die. 

Friends, kindred. comfort, all they spam'd ; 
Their fathers' nallow'd grayes ; 

And to a world of darkness tum'd, 
Beyond a world of wayes. 

Fitz-Greene Halleck is also a distinguished poety and 
a great &youTite in the society of New York. Born in 
1795, at Guildford in Connecticut^ he removed to that 
city at the age of eighteen. He then engaged in ex- 
tensive mercantile transactions, and became manager 
of the afi&irs of Mr Astor, the celebrated capitaUist 
Amid these busy occupations, he foond means to cul- 
tiyate the muses with zeal and success. He too, 
more than the- lest of his brethren, is a man of the 
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World, and, almost alone among them, has attained a 
reputation for humour ; and though he cannot in this 
quality rank with the great masters of the^art in Europe, 
yet he is by no means devoid of it. His longest poem 
in this strain, entitled ^ Fanny/' does not appear to have 
reached this countiy ; but the reader may be pleased 
with the following extract from " Alnwick Castle," 
written on a tour through the northem part of our 
idand: — 

Abiwick's but a market town. 

And this, alas ! its market day, 
And beasts and borderers throng the way ; 
Oxen, and bleating lambs in lots, 
Northumbrian boors, and plaided Scots ; 

Men in the coal and cattle line, 
From Teviot's bard and hero land, 
From royal Berwick's beach of sand, 
From Wooler, Morpeth, Hexham, and 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
These are not tbe romantic times 
So beautifol in Spenser's rhymes, 
So dazzling to the dreaming boy : 

The Hij^hlauder, the bitterest foe 
To mo<^m laws, has feit their blow, 
Consented to be tax'd, and yote. 
And put on pantaloons and coat. 

And leave off cattle-stealing : 
Lord Stafford mines for coal and salt, 
The Dake of Norfolk deals in malt, 

The Douglas in red herrings : 
And noble name, and cultured land, 
Palace, and park, and Tassal band, 
Are powerless to the notes of band 

Ol Rothschild or the Barings. 

His powers are at the same time fdlly equal to more 
elevated flights, particularly those of a heroic and pa- 
triotic character. Even in the midst of the above 
humorons efiusion occur the following lines : — 

The Moslem tramples on the Greek, 

And on the Gross and altar-stone. 

And Christendom looks tamely on^ 
And hears the Christian maiden shriek. 

And sees the Christian father die : 
And not a sabre blow is giyen 
For Greece and fame, for faith and heayen, 

By Europe's craven chiyalry. 

VOL« III. K 
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This theme has also inspired a poem on Marco Boz« 
zaris^ who feil in the Greek contest at Laspi, near the 
Site of Platsea. It concludes thus : — 

Bozzaris ! vdth the storied braye 

Greece nurtured in her glory'a tlme. 
Best thee— there is no prouder graye, 

Eyen in her own proud clime. 
She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse waye its plume, 
Like tom brauch from death's leafless tree. 
In sorrow's pomp and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb : 
But she remembers thee as one 
Lon^ loyed, and for a season gone ; 
For thee her poet's lyre is wreathed. 
Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birthday bells ; 
Of thee her babes' first lispin^ teils : 
For thine her eyening prayer is said 
At palace conch, and cottage bed ; 
Her soldier, closing with the foe, 
Giyes for thv sake a deadlier blow ; 
His plightea maiden, when she fears 
For nim, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate, and checks her teara : 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and fadea cheek 
Is read the grief she wül not speak, 

The memory of her buried loys, 
And eyen she who ^ye thee oirth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 

Talk of thy aoom withoat a sieh : 
For thou art Freedom's now, and Fame's, 
One of the few, the immortal names, 

That were not bom to die. 

A favourite poet in Ametica is J. G. C. Brainard, 
bom at New London in 1796^ and son to one of the 
justices of the Supreme Coutt of Connecticut. At 
College he was distinguished raäler for reflection and 
social qualities than for hard study; but his amiable 
and kindly temper gained the warm attachment of his 
friends. He was admitted to the bar; but a timid 
and sensitive disposition rendered him, like many 
other kindred minds» ill fitted for its toils. He then 
tried the ordinary resource of a Journal (the Connecti- 
cut Mirror) ; yet here, too^ his succeas was limited, 
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though he made it the vehicle of poetieal effasions 
which gained for him a considerable reputation. As he 
was meditatmg a larger work of this classy Symptoms of 
consumption appeared, and, bafSing all attempts to pro- 
eure relief by change of air, terminated bis life in 1828, 
at the age of thirty-two A large number of American 
bards have been obseryed to fall victims to this insidious 
malady ; and the same remark has been made as to those 
of Britain, but not in so striking a degree. The climate 
of the United States, still more chill and variable than 
ours, must predispose to a disease which a sensitive 
firame and studious habits tend to fester. The votary of 
the muse has there probably a still harder struggle 
against the realities of life, and is less likely to meet 
with sympathizing associates. 

BnÄiard is a pleasing rather than a powerfol poet. 
His best pieces are expressive of the aflFections, com- 
bined with a feeling for nature. Thus : — 

The de&d leaves strew the forest walk, 

And wither'd are the pale wild flowers ; 
The froBt hangs blackening on the stalk, 

The dew-drops fall in frozen shawers. 

Gone are the spring's green sprouting bowers, 
Gone snmmer's nch and mantling vines, 

And autamn, with her yellow hours, 
On hill and piain no longer shines. 

I leamM a dear and wild-toned note, 

That rose and swell'd from yonder tree— 
Afa,y bird, with too sweet a throat, 

There perch'd, and raised her son^ for me. 

The Winter coraes, and where is she I 
Away— where sommer wings wiU roye, 

Where buds are fresh, and every tree 
Is vocal with the notes of love. 

The following lines are on occasion of the death of 
Mr Woodward at Edinburgh, with whose memory he 
joins that of two other friends recently lost : — 

The sea has one, and Palestine has one, 
And Scotland has the last. The snooded maid 

Shall gaze in wonder on the stranger's stone, 
And wipe the dust off with her tartan plaid — 
And £rom the lonely tomb where thou art laid» 
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Tum to some other monnment— nor know ' 

Whose grave she passes, or whose uame she read : 
Whose loved and honour'd relics lie below ; 
Whose is immortal joy, and whose is mortal wo. 

There is a world of bliss hereafter— eise 

Why are the bad aboye, the good beneath 
The green grass of the graye 1 The mower felis 

Flowers and briers afike. Bat man shall breathe 

(When he his desolating blade shall sheathe 
And rest him from his work) in a pure sky, 

Above the smoke of burning worlds ; — and Death 
On scorched pinions with the dead shall lie, 
When Time, with all his years and centuries, has pass'd by. 

' John Pierpont must also rank as a respectable poetic 
name. He was bom in 1785, and son to one of the 
ministersof Newhaven, who, with his mother, studiously 
inspired him with deep religioas impressions. Like 
most literary aspirants, howeyer, he studied for the bar, 
with which, like them too, he soon became disgusted. 
He then applied to trade, but was unsuccessfuL To 
Booth his disappointment, he composed a poem, entitled 
the " Airs of Palestine," which was published so early 
as 1816, and met a fayourable reception. Soon after 
he tumed his views to theology, and having distinguished 
himself as a preacher, was in 1819 admitted pastor of a 
respectable congregation in Boston. From that time his 
attention was devoted to his sacred duties, and his poems 
were only short and occasional, mostly on the foundation 
and anniversaries of religious and phllanthropic institu- 
tions, many of which he zealously promoted. He spent, 
however, a year in Europe for the recovery of his health. 
The "Airs of Palestine" are written in the heroic 
Couplet used by Pope, whose versification is copied 
with wonderful felicity. A certain tameness pervades 
the sentiments, which rise, however, higher on several 
oceasions, as in the foUowing : — 

A lonelier, lovelier path be mine ; 

Greece and her charms I leaye for Palestine. 
There purer streams through happier Valleys flow, 
And sweeter flowers on holier mountains blow. 
I love to breathe where Gilead sheds her balm ; 
I love to walk on Jordan's banks of palm ; 
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I loTe to wet my foot in Hermon's dews ; 

I love the promptings of Isaiah's muse ; 

In Carmens holy grots I'll court repose, 

And deck my mossy couch with Sharon's deathless rose. 

Here arching yines their leafy banner spread, 
Shake their sreen shields, and pnrple odours shed, 
At once reDellin^ Syria's burning ray, 
And breatning iresnness on the sultry day. ' 
Here the wild bee suspends her mormuring wing, 
Fants on the rock, or sips the silver spring. 

The occasional poems, written always with the best 
intention, are more animated, and contain bold but in 
our apprehension somewhat strained language and ima- 
geiy . That on the " Death of Napoleon," though different 
from the ordinary themes, is what we should consider 
the best : — 

His falchion flash'd along the Nile ; 

His hosts he led through Alpine snows ; 
O'er Moscow's towers. that shook the whUe, 

His eagle flag unrolI*d— and froze. 

Here sleeps he now alone : not one 
Of all tne kings whose crowns he gaye, 

Nor sire, nor brother, wife, nor son, 
Hath eyer seen or sought his graye. 

Here sleeps he now alone : the star 

That led him on from crown to crown 
Hath sunk ; the nations from afar 

Grazed as it faded and went down. 

He sleeps alone : the mountain cloud 
That night hangs round him, and the breath 

Of moming scatters, is the shroud 
That wraps his mortal form in death. 

N. P. Willis, bom in 1807, at Portland in Maine, 
early devoted himself to literary pursuits. Soon after 
completing his studies he travelled through Europe, 
and transmitted home his observations, which were 
inserted in the New York Mirror, and affcerwards re- 
published in England nnder the title of '* Pencillings 
by the Way." They were admired for their lively and 
pictnresqne narratiye, though criticised for the freedom 
of their personal animadversions. He is now married, 
and lives retired in the westem part of the state of 
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New York. He. has a pleasing &miliar vein of poetiy, 
peculiarly adapted to domestic scenes and feeliugs, 
and has even attempted higher and more extended 
themes, not without success ; though this we think is 
his happiest sphere. We shall give "Thoughts whüe 
making a Grave for a fiist Child, bom dead." 

Boom, gentle flowers ! my child would pass to heaven I 

Ye look'd not for her yet with your soft eyes, 

Oh, watchful ushers at Death's narrow door ! 

But, lo ! while you delay to let her forth» 

AngelSj beyond, stay for her ! One long kiss 

From hps all pale -with agonj, and tears, 

Wrang after anguish had dried up with fire 

The eyes that wept them, were the cup of Ufa 

Held as a welcome to her. Weep, mother ! 

But not that from this cup of bittemess 

A cherub of the sky has tum'd away. 

One look upon her face ere she depart ! 
My daughter ! it is soon to let theo go ! 
My daughter ! with thy birth has ^sh*d a spring 
I knew not of : filling my heart with tears. 
And tuming with stränge tendemess to thee I 
A love — Oh, GoD, it seems so — ^which must flow 
Far as thou fleest, and 'twixt Heaven and me, 
Henceforward, be a sweet and yeaming chain, 
Brawing me after thee I And so ferewell I 
'Tis a harsh world in which affeotion knows 
Ko place to treasure up its loved and lost 
But the lone graye ! Thou, who so late wast sleepixig 
Warm in the close fold of a mother's heart, 
Scarce from her breast a Single pulse receiving, 
But it was sent thee with some tender thought — 
How can I leaye thee here ! Alas, for man I 
The herb in its humility may fall, 
And waste into the bright and genial air, 
While we, by hands that minister'd in lifo 
Nothing but Ioto to us, are thrust away. 
The earth thrown in upon our just cold Dosoms, 
And the warm sunshine trodden out for ever. 

Carlos Wilcox was the son of a farmer at Newport in 
New Hampshire, and having met with an accident 
which disabled him from following his father's emploj- 
menty became destined for a leamed profession. He 
passed creditably throngh his stadies, both in liteiuture 
and theology, and then acquired eminence as a preacher. 
Having been obüged, howeyer, by ill health to suspend 
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his ministrationsfortwo years, he emplojed tbat interyal 
in writing " The Age of Benevolence,*' ** The Religion 
of Taste," and oiher poems. He was then appointed 
to a congregation at Hartford ; but throagh exertions 
beyond his strength, his health soon gave way, and he 
was obliged to resign. He recovered so far as to under- 
take the duties of another church ; but in half a year 
Bunk again, and died in 1827> aged thirty-three. His 
style is agreeably familiär, somewhat resembling that 
of Cowper, and is employed chiefly in portraying 
natural scenery with great fidelity, yet lather by a 
minute enumeration of objects than by clothing them 
in bright and imaginative tints, The description of the 
sudden bursting forth of spring, being a feature charac- 
teristic of the New World, and faithfully descfibed, may 
be read with interest : — 

Qothed, in one short we^ 
Is naked Natura in her füll attlre. 
On the first mom, light as an open piain 
Is all the woodland, fill'd with sunbeams. ponr'd 
Through the bare tops, on yellow leaves oelow, 
With streng reflection : on the last, 'tis dark 
With full-grown foliage, shading all within. 
In one short week the orchard bnds and blooms ; 
And now, when steep'd in dew or gentle showers, 
It yields the purest sweetness to the breeze. 



Each day are heard, and almost eyery hour, 
New notes to swell the music of the groves. 
And soon the latest of the feather'd train 
At ereninff twilight come ; the lonely snipe, 
O'er marsny fields, hi^h in the dusky air, 
Inyisible, but with faint, tremulous tones, 
Hovering or playing o'er the listener's head. 

Now, animate tfaroughout, from mom to eye 
All harmony, actiyity, and joy, 
Is loyely Nature, as in her bless'd prime. 
The robin to the garden or green yard^ 
Close to the door, repairs to build again 
Within her wonted tree ; and at her work 
Seems doubly busy fbr her past delay. 
Along the surface of the winding stream, 
Pursuing eyery tum, gay swallows skim, 
Or round the oorders of the spacious lawn 
Fly in repeated circles, rising o'er 
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Hillock and fence with motion Serpentine, 
Easy, and light. One snatches from the ground 
A downy feather, and then apward Springs, 
Follow'd by others, but oft drops it soon, 
In playful mood, or from too sliffht a hold, 
When all at once dart at the falUng prize. 

With sonoroüs notes 
Of every tone, mix'd in confasion sweet, 
All chanted in the fiüness of delight, 
The forest rings : where, far around enclosed 
With bushy sides. and cover'd high above 
With foUage thicK, supported by oare tronks, 
Like pillars rising to support a rooi^ 
It seems a temple vast, tne space within 
Rings load ana clear with thrilling melody. 

Wilcox has written also what may be tenned ethic 
poetry, which is not so mnch admired ; yet the foUow- 
ing stanza is surely good :— 

Roüse to some work of hij^h and holy love. 
And thou an angePs happiness shalt know, — 
Shalt bloss the earth whiie in the world above ; 
The good begun by thee shall onward flow 
In many a branching stream, and wider grow ; 
The seed that, in these few and fleeting hours, 
Thy hands unsparing and unwearied sow, 
Shall deck thy graye with amaranthine flowers, 
And yield thee fruits divine in heayen's immortal bowers. 

H. W. Longfellow was bom at Portland in Maine» 
in 1807. In 1826, he came over to Europe, where he 
spent several years, and became complete master of its 
languages, particularly the northern. On letuming, he 
made translations from the Swedish, and wrote Hype- 
rion and other prose works, which are much esteemed. 
After a second visit to Europe, he was appointed 
in 1836 Professor of the French and Spanish languages 
in Harvard College, and has been almost the only poet 
who adhered to that employment, which might seem. 
more desirable than the troublons one of political jour- 
nalism. We have already remarked, as a peculiar charm 
of transatlantic poetry, its quiet, refined, and delicate 
tone, wholly abstracted from the turbulence of busy 
and above all of pnblic life. In none is this chaiacter 
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more marked and pleasing than in the early poems of 
Longfellow. We quote the following devout effuflion : — 

When first, in ancient time, from Jubal's tongue, 
The tuneful anthem fill'd the moming air, 
To sacred hyranings and Elysian sone 
His music-breathing shell tne minstrel woke. 
Devotion breathed aloud from eyery chord ;— 

Men feit the heaTenlv influence ; and it stole 

Like balm into theirnearts, tUl all was peace ; 

And eyen the air they breathed,— the li^nt they saw,— 

Became religion ;— for the ethereal spirit, 

That to soft music wakes the chords of feeling, 

And mellows eyery thin^ to beauty. moved 

With cheering ener^ within their oreasts, 

And made all holy there — ^for all was love. 

The moming stars, that sweetly sang together — 

The moon, tnat hung at night in the mio-sky — 

Day-sprin^— and eyentide— and all the fair 

And beautiful fonns of nature, had 9. yoice 

Of eloqnent worship. Ocean, with its tide, 

Swelling and deep, where low the Infant storm 

Hnng on his dun, dark cloud, and heayily beat 

The pulses of the sea, sent forth a yoice 

Of awfal adoration to the Spirit, 

That, wrapp'd in darkness, moved upon its face. 

And when the bow of evemng arch'a the east, 

Or, in the moonlight pale, the gentle wave 

Kiss'd, with a sweet embrace, the sea-wom beach. 

And the wild song of winds came o'er the waters, 

The mingled mel^y of wind and wave 

Toach'd like a heavenly anthem on the ear ; 

For it arose a tuneful hymn of worship. 

And haye our hearts grown cold 1 Are there on earth 

No pure reflections caught from heavenly love I 

Have our mute lips no hymn — our souls no song ! 

Let him that in the summer-day of youth, 

Keepspure the holy fount of vouthful feeung. 

And him, that in the nightfall of his years. 

Lies down in his last sleep, and shuts in peace 

His wear^ eyes on life's snort wayfaring, 

Fraise Him that rules the destiny of man. 

Tliis is a youthfal efiiision. Mr Longfellow has 
since written others in a dÜFerent style, which are not 
without admirers, though we cannot think them equally 
pleasing. He appears in seyeral encouraging himself to 
act with eneigy and fortitude, qnalities of which per- 
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haps in life he had feit the want; bat in his poetiy 
they take away its peculiar attraction. 

We have now gone over the roll of those whom the 
Americans boast of as their Standard poets, and who 
really exhibit a high degree of excellence. On con- 
fiidering that they have all oome before the public in the 
course of leas than twenty years, we may estimate the 
coplous vein which has thus been opened. Yet there 
lemain still a long series whose yerses deser^e perosa!, 
and some of whom cannot, with any confidence, be placed 
below those ahvady named. It will be obvious, how- 
ever, that oiir limits mnst confine us to a yery cnisory 
mention of such as, from merit or some particular cir- 
cumstance, appear to call for special notice. We do not 
even profeas to have weighed the former claim so nicely 
as to render our arrangement exactly correspondent 
with it. 

It was not without hesitation that we coald assign 
any inferior place to Grenvüle Meilen. A native of 
Maine, he practised for some time as a lawyer at Bos- 
ton ; but, according to the nsual train, left that profes- 
sion and sought Hterary employment at New York. 
He soon, howeyer^ added another to the examples of 
premature fate among bards, dying in 1841 at the age of 
forty-two. His works are somewhat unfinished ; but they 
breathe a lofty and refined spirit, with a certain mysteri- 
ous and supematural tone. The poem on ^Mount 
Washington," the highest in the United States, may 
giye a good idea of them : — 

Mount of the clonds, on wfaose Olympian height 
The tall rocks brighten in the ether air, 
And spuits from tne skies come down at night, 
To chant immortal songs to Freedom there 1 
Thine is the rock of other regions, where 
The World of life, which blooms so far below, 
Sweeps a wide waste : no gladdening soenes appear, 
Saye whereL with silvery flash, the waters flow 
Beneath the far-off monntain, distant, calm, and slow. 

Thine is the summit where the clouds repose, 
Or. eddying wildly, roond thy cliffs are Dorne ; 
"Whea Tempest moants his rushing car, and throws 
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His billowy mist amid the thnnder's home ! 
Fax down the deep raTine the whirlwinds comOy 
And bow the forests as they sweep along ; 
While, roaring deeply from their rocky womb, 
The storms come fortn, and, horrying darkly oni 

Amid. the echoing peaks the reyelry prolong 1 
And when the tumult of the air is fled, 
And qnench'd in silence all the tempest ilame. 
There come the dim forms of the mighty dead, 
Around the steep which bears the hero's name : 
The Stars look down upon them ; and the same 
Pale orb that glistens o*er his distant grave 
Gleams on the summit that enahrines Eis fame, 
And lights the cold tear of the glorious brare, 

The riebest, pmest tear that memory erer gare 1 
Mount of the clouds ! when winter round thee throws 
The hoary mantle of the dying year, 
Sablime amid thjr canopy of snows, 
Thy towers in brigfat ma^ficence appear ! 
'Tis then we view thee with a chilling fear, 
Till Summer robes thee in her tints of blne ; 
When, lo ! in soften'd grandeur, fkr, yet clear, 
Thy battlements stand clothed in heaven's own hue, 

To swell as Freedom's home on man's unbounded yiew ! 

John Neal is one of the most prolific of American 
writers. Born at Portland, in Maine, he applied at first 
to trade, but proving unsuccessful, devoted himself to 
llteiary composition. Having come over to England, 
he contributed to Blackwood and other magazines, and 
WTote a novel called Brother Jonathan. Returning to 
America^^ he oontinued producing, tili, in 1835, he is said 
to have written no less than fifty volumes. All of them 
display genius, but without any oider or taste ; form- 
ing a Strange medley of the best and the worst, the 
lefined and the ooane, the pure and the doubtM in 
mondity. There are passages, both in his ptose and 
yene, which have seldom been surpassed ; yet the 
Amerioan critics, who value themselres on the enforce- 
ment of rigid corredaaess, will not admit him on their 
classic Toll, or allow any hope of his reaching posterity. 
Undoubtedly, howev», an author who has displayed 
decided beauties, is entitled to some indulgenoe for the 
admixture of even grievous iaults ; and though, prob- 
ably, much that Neal has writt^ wIU be speedUy for- 
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gotten, a selection may survive. Where, for instance, 
can we find finer lines than in the following account of 
the unexpected meeting of a soldier with hiß wife and 
chüd!— 

A rüde old door 

Is open'd b j the wind ; he sees the floor, 
Strew'd with white sand, on which he used to trace 
His boyhood's battles, and assign a place 
To charging hoste, and giye the Indian yell. 
And shout to hear his hoary grandsire teil 
How he had fought with saTaffes, whose breath 
He feit upon his cheek like mildew tili his death. 
Hark 1 that sweet song^ how füll of tendemess ! 
Oh ! who would breathe in this voluptuous press 
Of luUing thoughts 1 so soothin«, and so low, 
Like singing fountains in their faintest flow : 
It is as if some holy, loyely thing, 
Within our very hearts were murmuring. 
The soldier listens, and his arms are press'd 
In thankfulness, and trembling on his breast ; 
Now, on the very window where he Stands, 
Are Seen a clambering infant's rosy hands ; 
And now— ah, Heayen ! blesdngs on that smile I 
Stay, soldier, stay ! Oh, linger yet a while ! 
An airy vision now appears, with ejres 
As tender as the blue of weeping skies, 
Yet sunny in their radiance, as that blue 
When sunset glitters on its falling dew : 
With form— all joy and dance— as bright and free 
As youthful nympn of mountain liberty, 
Or naked angels, dream'd by poesy ; 
A blooming Infant to her heart is press'd, 
And, ah ! a mother's song is lulling it to rest. 
A youthful mother ! God of heayen ! 
A thing beneath the skies so holy and so fair. 

We have already noticed a certain quiet, refined, 
somewhat mystic tone, as very generally characteristic 
of American poetry. Some fine examples of this style, 
with an original cast, have been produced by Dr Doane, 
who, bom in New Jersey, devoted himself to the epia- 
copal church, and was appointed in 1832 bishop of that 
diocese. The following piece is exquisite in its way : — 

THE CmSBÜB. 

Beautifiil thing, with thine eye of light. 
And thy brow of cloudless beauty bright, 
Gazing for aye on the sapphire tnrone, 
Of Hirn who dwelleth in ught alone— * 
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Art thou liasting now, on that golden wing, 
With the bnming eeraph choir to sing, 
Or stoopii^ to earth, in thy gentleness, 
Oor darkling path to cheer and bless ! 

Beantifnl thing ! thon art come in Ioto, 
With gentle gales from the world aboye, 
Breatmng of pureness, breathing of bliss, 
Bearing our spirits away from this, 
To the oetter thoughts, to the briehter skies, 
Where heayen's etenuu snnshine lies ; 
Winning our hearts by a blessed guile, 
With that Infant look and angel smile. 

Mr Peabody, also a clergyman, writes somewhat 
similarly in very polished verse, but with a tendency to 
tameness. The following, however, we think is fine :-^ 

THE DISEMBODIED 8PI&IT. 

O saored star of eyening, teil 

In what unseen, celestial sphere, 
Those spirits of the perfect dwell, 

Too pure to rest in sadness here. 

Koam they the crystal fields of light, 

O'er paths by holy angels trod, 
Their robes with heayenly lostre bright, 

Their home, the Paradise of God ? 

Soul of the iust ! and canst thon soar 

Amidst those radiant spheres sublime, 
Where countless hosts of neayen adore, 

Beyond the bounds of space or time ! 

And canst thou join the saored choir, 
Through heayen's high domo the song to raise, 

Where seraphs strike uie golden lyre 
In eyer-during notes of praise ! 

Oh ! who would heed the chiUing blast, 

That blowB o'er time*s eyentfm sea, 
If bid to hail, its perils past, 

The bright waye of etemity ! 

And who the sorrows would not bear 

Of such a transient world as this, 
When hope displays, beyond its care. 

So bright an entranoe into bliss 1 

In treating of this refined school, we must call atten- 
tion to George D. Prenticc, a native of Preston in Con- 
necticut, who, in 1823, graduated at Brown University 
in Proridence. After conducting for some years a 
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Journal in Hartford, he removed to Louisville in Ken- 
tucky, and established one which is said to have been 
very successfiil. In the expression of pure and delicate, 
yet genuine feeling, we know few finer examples than 
that now selected :— 

UNES TO A LADT. 

Lady, I loye, at eyentide, 
When Stars, as now, are on the wave, 

To stray in loneliness, and muse 
lipon the one dear form that gaye 

Its sunlight to m j boyhood ; oft 

That same sweet look sinks, still and soft, 

Upon my spirit, and appears 

As loyely as in bygone years. 

Eye*s low, fwnt wind is breathing now, 
With deep and soul-like murmuring, 
Throügh the dark pines ; and thy sweet words 

Seem bome on its mysterions wing ; 
And oft, 'mid musings sad and lone, 
At night's deep noon, that thrillinff tone 
SweUs in the wind, low, wild, andclear, 
Like musio in the oreaming ear. 

When sleep's cahn wing is on my brow. 

And dreams of peace my spirit Inll, 
Before me, like a misty star. 

That form floate dim and oeautiful ; 
And, when the gentle moonbeam smiles 
On the blue streams and dark-green isles, 
In eyery ray poor'd down the sky, 
That same hgbi form seems stealmg by. 



Our hopes are flown— yet parted honrs 
Still m the depths or memory lie, 

like night-gems in the silent blue 
Of sunmier's deep and brilliant sky ; 

And Loye's bright flashes seem again 

To fall niM>n the glowin|f chain 

Of our existence. Can it be 

That all is but a mockery ! 

Lady, adien ! to other climes 

I go, froinjoy, and hope, and theo ; 
A weed on Time's dark waters thrown, 

A wreck on life^s wild-heaying sea ; 
I go ; but oh, the past, the past ! 
Its spell is o'er my being cast,— 
And still, to Love s remember'd eyes, 
With all bat hope, my spirit cleayes. 
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Adiea I adien ! My fioewell words 

Are on my lyre, and their wild flow 
Is faintly dying on the chordB, 

Broken and taneless. Be it so ! 
Thy name— Oh, may it nerer swell 
My strain again— yet long 'twill dwell 
Slirined in my heaft, unbreathed, nnspoken— 
A tEoasored word — a oheriah'd token. 

We must now advert to Robert C. Sands^ who, besides 
possessing respectable though not first-class talents^ be- 
came the nucleus of early literary associations formed 
at New York. He was bom in that city in 1799, 
distinguished himself in Columbia College, and then 
entered upon the study of the law. He became ex- 
tremely intimate wlth Eastbum, a talented young 
man, destined for the church ; and they engaged in a 
Joint poem, entitled Yamoyden, celebrating the story of 
Philip, the great Indian sachem. On its completion, 
Eastbum feil ill, and died on bis way to a milder 
climate ; and Sands had the sorrowfiil task of Pub- 
lishing it alone. He did so in 1820, and from being 
among the first poems of any merit that had appeared 
in the country, as well as from the peculiar circum- 
stances, it excited a strong Sensation. He now, how- 
ever, resolved to renounce poetry and apply to hia 
profession ; but, becoming disappointed and dl^gusted, 
he tumed his attention to periodical writing. Em- 
ployment in a commercial paper on liberal terms was 
opportunely offered, and his active mind combined wlth 
it some interesting literary schemes. At a time when 
light annuals had become populär in Europe, he engaged, 
wlth the aid of Verplank and Biyant, in the production 
of one named the Talisman, which was continued for 
seyeral years with success. In 1832, he edited a volume, 
entitled Tales of the Glauber Spa, in which he was as- 
sisted by Biyant, Paulding, Leggett, and Miss Sedgwick. 
While busied in other schemes, he was suddenly Struck 
by a paralytic shock, and died in a few hours. — Yamoy- 
den is unequal, but possesses considerable poetical merit. 
The most interesting extract will be from the poem 
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where Sands refeis to the melancholy circamstanceB 
under which it was produced, and commemoiates his 
early friendship : — 

Go forth, sad Fragments of a broken strain, 
The last that either bard shall e'er essay ! 
The band can ne'er attempt the chords again, 
That first awoke them, in a happier daj : 
Where sweepe the ocean-breeze its desert way, 
His reqniem mumian o'er the moaning waye ; 
And he who feeblj now prolongs the lay, 
Shall ne'er the minstrel's hallow*d honours crave ; 
His harp lies bnried deep in that nntimely grare ! 

Friend of my youth, with thee began the love 
Of sacred song ; the wont, in golden dreams, 
'Mid classic lialms of splendours past to rove, 
O'er haonted steep, and hj immortal streams ; 
Where the blue wave, witn sparkling bosom, gleams 
Konnd shores, the mind's etemal heritage, 
For ever lit by memory's twilight beams ; 
Where the prond dead, that liye in storied page, 
Beckon, with awfnl port, to glory's earlier age. 

The Americans regard the "Culprit Fay" of J. 
Bodman Drake with an admiiation which we feel 
ourselves unable to share. It is a tale entirely of 
fairy-land ; but though such machinery may be an 
elegant appendage to human characters, it is too nn- 
substantiell to stand alone. To make it succeed requires 
at all events a particularly light and playful vein ; 
while the American muse, even when most refined, has 
something serious and real, ill fitting it for such aerial 
flights. His other poems rise little above mediocrity. 
He was an amiable young man, and had formed a very 
modest though perhaps just opinion of his own pro- 
ductions. He died at an early age. 

We ought perhaps before this time to have intro-- 
duced James A. HiÜhouse, a native of Newhaven, and 
graduate of Yale College. He applied to commerce 
with diligence, and having acquired a handsome com- 
petence, retired into the country. He had accumulated 
extensive knowledgc, and composed several poems of 
some magnitude. One of them^ entitled the ^^Last 
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Judgment/' written before he leffc the university, 
enjoys reputation in his own country ; but a subject 
too daring perhaps even for Milton, could not be 
successfolly treated by a secondary and youthful pen. 
There are a few fine passages, but on the whole it 
appears a decided &ilare. His principal work is a 
dramatic poem called ^ Hadad," which name is given 
to a fedlen spirit who appears in human shape, and 
makes love to Tamar, the daughter of David. The 
subject is stränge, and seemingly not very felicitous ; 
yet there is much of grand and lofty poetic expression. 
We cannoty amid the crowd who press on our 
notice, omit mentioning George Lunt, a native of 
Newburyporty near Boston, and educated at Cambridge. 
He embraced the profession of the law, and, almost 
alone of his tuneftü brethren, pursued it successfiilly, 
being also named to represent his native place in the 
State legislature. He may be particularly remarked 
for a style strikingly contrasted with that prevailing 
among his countrymen, and more accordant with what 
might be expected in an American bard. It is hold, 
stirring, energetic, with a propensity to themes of war 
and conflict, yet still under the control of religious 
piinciple. 

THB LTBB /KD SWOBD. 

The freeman's glittering sword be blest, — 

For ever blest the freemau's lyre, — 
That ling^ npou the tyrant's crest ; 

This Btirs the heart like living fire. 
Well can wield the shimiig brand, 
Who battles for his native land ; 

But when his fingers sweep the chords, 
That summon heroes to the frav, 

The^ Kather at the feast of sworcu, 
Like moantain-eagleB to their prey ! 

And *inid the vales and swelling hüls, 
That sweetly bloom in Freedom's land, 

A livin« spirit breathes, and fills 
The &eeman'8 heart and nerves his band ; 

For the bright soll that gave him birth, 

The home <n all he loves on earth,— 

TOL« lU. li 
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For thu^ when Freedom's trampet calls, 

He wayes ou hi^ his sword of fire ; 
For thiSf amidst hiB country's halls, 

For ever strikes the freeman'B lyre ! 

We shall just mention Isaac Clason on account of 
another contrast, happily rare, between him and his 
poetic brethren. A native of New York, he contracted 
dissolute habits^ squandered a considerable fortune m- 
herited from hüs father, and after gpending some tüne in 
Paris and London, died miserably in the latter city. 
Byron and Napoleon were his idols, and of all tasks in. 
the World, he chose that of writing two additional 
cantoB to Don Juan. He does not want vigour ; there 
is even an absurd grandeur in the following panegyric 
on Napoleon : — 

Napoleon Bonaparte I thy name shall Uyo 
Till time's last echo shall have ceased to soond ; 

And if eternity's confines can gire 
To Space reyerberation, round and round 

The spneres of heaven, the Ion«;, deep cry of ** Vive 
Napoleon !" in thanders shail rebouna ; 

The lightning's flash shall blaze thy name on high, 

Monarch of earth, now meteor of tne sky ! 

What though on St Helena's rockj^ shore 
Thy head be pillow'd, and thy form entomb'd ; 

Perhaps that son, the child thou didst adore, 
Fireid with a father's fame, may yet be doom'd 

To crush the bi^ot Bourbon, and restore 
Thy mouldenng ashes ere they be consumed, — 

Perhaps may run the conrse thyself didst ran. 

And hght the world, as comets light the snn. 

'Tis better thou art gone : 'twere sad to see, 

Beneath an **imbecile's impotent reisn," 
Thine own unyanquish'd legions doom'd to be 

Cursed Instruments of yengeance on poor Spain, 
That land, so glorious once in chiyalry^ 

Now sunk in siayery and shame again ; 
To see the imperial guard, thy dauntless band, 
Made tools for such a wretch«6 Ferdinand. 



Farewell, Napoleon ! a long fareweO, 
A strauger's tongue, alas ! must hyan thy 

No crayen Gaul dares wake his harp to teil. 
Or sound in song the spot that gare thee oirth. 
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No more thy name, that, with its magic spell, 

Aronsed the slumbering nations of the earth, 
Echoes around thy land ; 'tis past— at length 
France sinks beneath the sway of Charles the Tenth. 

John G. Whitiler was son to a fanner in Haverhill, 
Massachnsettfl» whoae £eunily had occupied the spot for 
fonr or fiye generations. He received his education 
almost entirely in f he district schook, bat soon displayed 
literary talents, and spent his life partly in agriculturei 
partly in contributing to periodical publications. He 
edited a paper entitled the American Manufacturer, ad- 
Yocating commercial restrictions, and thus obtained the 
fayour of a numerous class. He, however, strongly 
supported the principles of liberty, and embraced with 
ardonr the views of the Anti-slavery Society, to which 
he was appointed eecretary, and devoted to this object 
mnch of his time. The Indian nations have been the 
chief theme of his effusions ; yet, while showing sym- 
pathy for their fate, he has drawn their portrait rather 
in its stem reality than nnder any hues of romancc. 
His longest work, entitled *^ Mogg Megone," represents 
them as excited by the French Jesuits to a furious war 
against the Protestants of New England. His verses, 
too, are distinguished from those of his conntrymen 
generally by action and tumult, and though he can 
diversify them by softer strains^ a certain rudeness al- 
ways adheres to them, 

Charles Fenno Hoiünan was bom at New York in 
1806. At school he met with an accident which ren^ 
dered necessary the amputation of a leg ; but this mis- 
fortime seemed only to impel his aetive spirit to porsue 
with greater ardour riding, hunting, and other aotive 
exercises. He applied to the bar, bnt quitted it with 
the iisual disgust, and betook himself to literature. He 
spent mach time in the forest and in field-sports, and 
made an excarsion into the westem territory, the resalt 
of which he gave in a work, entitled ^< Winter in the Far 
West." He wrote also ** Wild Scenes in the Forest and 
the Pndrie/' and a norel called Greyslaer^ which became 
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populär, and the scene of wMch lay in the same region« 
His style, too, varies from the osoal repose and qnietude, 
and without sharing the impetuous Yehemence of the 
two last-named bards, is gay, lively, and stirring. The 
poems on border themes, though somewhat niimeroiis, 
want depth and feeling, and are redundant in words ; 
but such as express movement, especially over his fii^ 
Yourite region of the west, have a gay animation, some- 
what resembling that of Scott, which is very agreeable. 

THE HUNTE&'S If ATIN. 

Up, comnides, np ! the mom's awake 

lipon the moantain side, 
The curleVs wing hath swept the lake. 
And the deer has left the tan||pled brak^ 

To drink from the limpid tide. 
Up, comrades, up ! the mead-lark's note 
And the ployer's cxj o'er the pmirie fioat ; 
The squirrel, he spnnfs from bis coyert now, 
To prank it away on tne chestnnt bongh, 
Where the oiiole's pendant nest, high np, 

Is rock'd on the swaying trees, 
While the humbird sips from the harebell's cup, 

As it bends to the mominff breeze. 
Up, comrades, np ! onr shallopB grate 

Upon the pebbly Strand^ 
And onr stafwart nonnds impatient wait 

To spring from the huntsman's band. 

THE WESTERN HÜNTER TO HIS MISTRBSS. 

Wend, love, with me, to the deep woods, wend, 

Where far in the forest the wild fiowers keep, 
Where no watching eye shall oyer na bend, 

Saye the blossoms that into thy bower peep. 
Thon shalt gather from buds of the oriole s hne, 

Whose flaming win^ round our pathway flit, 
From the saffron orchis and Inpin iHue, 

And those like the foam on my courser's bit. 

One steed and one saddle ns both shall bear, 

One band of each on the bridle meet ; 
And beneath the wrist that entwines me there. 

An answering pulse from my heart shall beat. 
I will sing thee many a joyons lay, 

As we chase the deer by the blue lake-side^ 
While the winds that oyer the prairie play 

Sball fan the oheek of my woodland oride. 

Our home shall be by the cool, bright streams, 
Where the beaver ehooBes her süfe retzeat, 
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And onr hearth shall smile like the sun's warm xleams 
Through the branches around our lodge that meet. 

Then wend with me. to the deej) woods wend, 
Where far in the lorest the wUd-flowers keep, 

Where no watohing eye shall over ns bend, 
Saye the bloBsoms that into thy bower peep. 

All the poets now enumerated have sprung up either 
in New England, or in New York and its immediate 
vicinity. Others have of late, however, begun to ap- 
pear in different parts of the Union, singly indeed or in 
very small nnmber, yet marking the tendency of the 
poetical spirit to diffusion, Under this view they may 
Claim onr notice, even though their merit may other- 
wise be seoondary. 

Alfred B. Street was bom at Poughkeepsie in the 
interior of New York, whence at the age of thirteen he 
was remoYed to Sullivan county, farther westward, the 
sceneiy of which is peculiarly wild and striking. In this 
rüde outer region his genius was unfolded, and his images 
are completely stamped with its character. He settled 
at Albany in 1839, but never seems to have come with- 
in the polished and artificial circle. Part of his poem 
** The Settiers " strikingly paints backwood life : — 

His echoing aze the Bettler swnng 

Amid the sea-like soUtude, 
And, rushing, thundering, down were fiong 

The Titans of the wood : 
Lond shriek'd the eagle, as he dash'd 
From out his mossy nest, which crash'd 

With its supporting boaeh, 
And the first sunlight, leaping, flash'd 

On the wolf s bannt below. 

Rnde was the ^b and streng the frame 

Of him who plied his ceaseless toil ; 
To form that garb the wild-wood game 

ContributeiTtheir spoil ; 
The soul that warm'd that frame disdain'd 
The tinsel, gand, and glare, that reign'd 

Where men their crowds collect : 
The simple für, nntrimm'd. unstain^d, 

This xorest-tamer deck'd. 

The paths which woond 'mid gorjy^ous trees, 
The stream whose bright Ups loss'd their nowers. 
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The wmds that swell'd their harmoniefl 

Throngh thoee snn-hiding bowers ; 
The temple vast, the greoi arcade, 
The nestiing vale, the grassy glade, 

Dark cave, and swampy lair, — 
These scenes and eomids majestie, made 

His World, his pleasnres, there. 

Proceeding still fiarther west, we find in Ohio one 
respectable bard, having the somewhat inharmonious 
name of William D. Gallagher. He resides at Cincin- 
nati, where he conducts a daily gazette, and has been 
engaged in the publication of several literary miscella- 
nies. As might perhaps be expected, there is in his 
verse a great deal of imperfection ; yet it displays a vivid 
perception of what is mighty in the aspect and destinies 
of this western world. 

TO THE WEST. 

Land of the West !— green forest-land ! 

Clime of the fair, and the immense ! 
FaYourite of Nature's liberal band, 

And child of her munificenee ! 

FillM with a rapture warm, intense. 
High on a clotid-^irt hill I stand ; 

And with ele^r Tision gazing thence, 
Thy i^ories round me far expand : 

Rivers, whose likeness earth has not, 
And lakes, that elsewfaere seas would be,— 

Whose shores the countless wild herds dot, 
Fleet as the Winds, and all as free ; 

Mountains that pierce the bending sky. 
And with the storm-cloud wtufare wa^ : 

Shooting their glittering peaks on hig^, 
To mock the fierce red li^tning's rage ; 

Aroadian yales, with Tine-hnng bowers, 
And fi;rassy nooks, 'neath beechen shade, 

Where aance the neyer-resting Hours, 
To music of the brij|[ht cascade ; 

Skies softly beantiful, and blue 
As Italy's, with stars as bright ; 

Flowers rieh as moming's sunrise hne. 
And gorgeous as the gemm'd midnigfat. 

Land of the West ! green forest-land I 

Thus hath Creation's bounteons hand 
Upon thine ample bosom flung 
Charms such as were her gift when the gray world was young I 

Land of the West I— thine earlyprime 
Fades in the flight of hurrying Time ; 
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Thy noble forests fall, as sweep 
Earopa's myriads o'er the deep ; 
And thy broad plains, with welcome warm, 
Receive the onward-i>ressin£ swarm : 
On mountain-height, in lowly vale, 
By quiet lake, or «lidin^ river,— 
Wherever sweeps the chainless gale, 
Onward sweep they^ and for eyer. 
Oh, may they come with hearts that ne*er 
Can bend a tyrant's chain to wear ; 
With sonls tnat wonld iudignant tum, 
And proud oppression's minions spum ; 
With neryes of steel, and words of flame, 
To strike and sear the wretch who'd bring our land to shame ! 

Albert Pike, though not bom in the west, has identi- 
fied himself so completcly with that region, that we shall 
mention him here. He was the son of a hard-working 
shoemaker in Boston, and devoting himself to literature, 
eamed an admission into Harvard College, but was 
unable to defiray the expense of residence. After sev- 
eral years spent in humble teaching, his adventurous 
spirit impelled him westward. He passed through 
Niagara, Cleveland, and Cincinnati, travelling much of 
the way on foot tili he reached St Louis, whence he set 
out for Santa Fe in Mexico. Whatever were his expecta- 
tions there, they were poorly fulfiUed ; and having re- 
mained nearly a year, he joined a trapping party, with 
whom he joumeyed along the head waters of the Colorado 
and Red rivers. After various shifts and immense hard- 
ßhips, he was reduced to extreme destitution, when the 
editor of a paper at Little Rock, the capital of Arkansas, 
invited him to become an assistant. On this outer limit 
of civilisation his eflforts were crowned with success. 
In a few years he became proprietor of the Journal, and 
aiming still higher, applied to law, was admitted to 
practice, and finally devoted himself entirely to that 
profession. He wrote at Boston a series of addresses to 
the Gods of Greece, which possess merit ; but his best 
pieces we think are those indited during his wanderings 
through the wildemess. 
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LINES WBITTEN ON THE BOCKT MOUNTAINS. 

The deep transparent sky is füll 

Of many thousand glitterin^ liehts— 
Unnumber'd stars that calmly nue 

The dark dominions of the night. 
The mild bright moon has upwurd risen. 

Out of the gray and boundless piain, 
And all around the white snows glisten, 

Where frost, and ice, and silence reign, — 
While ages roll away, and they onchanged remain. 

These mountains, piercing the blue sky 

With their etemal cones of ice : 
The torrents dashing from on hign, 

O'er rock, and crag, and precipice ; 
Change not, but still remain as eyer, 

Unwasting, deathless. and sublime. 
And will remain while Ughtnings auirer, 

Or Stars the hoarv summits cumb, 
Or rolls the thunder-cnariot of eternal Time. 

It is not so with all — I change. 

And waste as with a living aeath, 
Like one that hath become a stränge 

Unwelcome guest, and lingereth 
Among the memories of the past, 

Where he is a forgotten name ; 
For Time hath greater power to blast 

The hopes, the feelings, and the fame, 
To make the passions fierce, or their first strength to tarne. 

The muses haye rarely strayed to the south of the 
Potomac ; yet Baltimore, the flourishing commerdal 
capital of Maryland, has not been altogether unvisited« 
Edward C» Pinkney, son to the eminent diplomatist of 
that name, entered the naval Service ; bnt heing disap« 
pointed in his hopes of promotion, he attempted the bar 
with no better fortune. A prospect of success appeared 
in conducting a political gazette, when his Constitution 
gave way, and he died in 1828. His yerses have a 
light and agreeable character, though they cannot rival 
the power and force of the northem bards. The foUow- 
ing were syggested by the marriage of an elegant 
American femaJe to an Indian chief : — 

Why is that gracefUl female here 
With yon red hunter of the deor I 
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Of gentle mien and shape, she seems 

For civil halls design'd, 
Yet with the stately sayage walks. 

Ab she were of his kind. 
Look on her leafy diadem, 
Enrich'd with many a floral gern : 
Those simple omaments about 

Her candid brow, disolose 
The loitering spring's last Tiolet, 

And summer's earliest rose : 
Bnt not a flower lies breathing tnere 
Sweet as herseif, or half so fair. 
Ezchanging lustre with the snn, 

A part of day she strays — 
A glancing, liying, human smile 

On Nature's face she plays. 
Can none instruct me what are these 
Companions of the lofty trees 1 

She left her nallid countrymen. 

An eartnline most divine. 
And soQght in this sequester'd wood 

A solitary shrine. 
Behold them roaming hand in band, 
Like night and sleep, along the land. 



The World, for all they know of it, 
Is theirs : — ^for them tne stars are lit ; 
For them the earth beneath is green, 

The heavens above are bright ; 
For them the moon doth waz and wane. 

And decorate the night ; 
For them the branches of those trees 
Wave music in the vemal breeze ; 
For them. upon that dancin^; spray, 

The free bird sits and sings. 
And glitering insects flit abont 

Upon deuffhted wings ; 
For them that orook, the brakes among, 
Murmnrs its small and drowsy song ; 
For them the many-colour'd clouds 

Their shapes diyersify. 
And change at once, like smiles and frowns, 

The ezpression of the sky. 
For them, and by them, all is gay. 
And fresh and beautiful as they. 

Charleston, the principal city of the remoter south, 
can boast, so far as we know, only one poetical name. 
Wüllam G. Simms, bom there in 1807, began at ten 
to write veises^ and at fifteen to contribute to the 
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poetical department of gazettes. He then went through 
the usual career of attempting the bar, and abandoning 
it for a newspaper. Being unsuccessfiil, he repaired 
to the north in the hope of eanung a enibsistence by 
literary composition. Here he was more prosperous, 
his contributions being received by respectable joumalSy 
while his novels became very populär especially in the 
southem states, whose scenery and history several of 
them are designed to illustrate. He afterwards re- 
tumed to Charleston. His poetry does not reach any 
high elevation ; yet there is some force in the follow- 
ing picture of the gloomy scenery which pervades a wide 
surface in this part of America i-^ 

THE EDOE OF THE SWAMP. 

'Tis a wild spot, and hath a gloomy look ; 

The bird sings never merrilv in the trees, 

And the young leaves seem blighted. A rank growth 

Spreads poisonously round, wiui power to taint 

With blisterine dews the tnoughtiess band that dares 

To penetrate the covert. Cypresses 

Crowd on the dank, wet eartn ; and, stretcVd at length, 

The Cayman — a fit dweller in such home — 

Slumbers, half-buried in the sedgy grass. 

Beside the green ooze where he snelters him, 

A whoo^ing crane erects his skeleton form, 

And shneks in flight. 

Wild, ra^ged trees, 
That look like felon spectres— fetid shrubs, 
That taint the gloomv atmosphere — dusk shades, 
That gather, half a cloud and half a fiend 
In aspect^ lurking on the swamp's wild edge,— 
Gloom with their stemness and forbidding frowns 
The general prospect. 

The reader probably thinks by this time that a 
sufficiently long roll has been laid before him ; yet 
there still remains a portion of our task, which we feel 
by no means inclined to oyerlook. The females of 
Americdy as already obserred, are admitted to a wider 
ränge of study than elsewhere^ and from posseasing 
greater leisure, often become more intelligent than 
the other sex« Several therefore, notwithstanding their 
zetired habits and the early age at which they usually 
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enter the matrimonial State, have distingoiahed them- 
selves by an ardent and successfiil puisuit of letters. 

Lydia Huntley, now Mrs Sigoumey, is generally 
Tegcurded as the repTesentative of the female poets of 
America. Born in 1797, she began very early to 
"write, and eyen published a volume in 1815 ; Bince 
which time she has saccessively produced a laige 
number of works. Appearing at a time when few 
tolerable American verses existed, her poetry attracted 
considerable attention ; and, thongh subseqnently ex- 
celled by others, yet supporting herseif always at a cer- 
tain height above mediocrity, and expressing just and 
laudable sentiments, she has continued a fairourite with 
the American public. The same account may be given 
of her prose works, written chiefly for the Instruction 
of her own sex. In 1840, she visited and made a tour 
through Britain, and then wrote ^ Thoughts at the 
Grave of Sir Walter Scott," some part of which may 
gratify OUT readers, and afford a feir specimen of her 
style : — 

Best with the noble dead 

In Dryburgh's solemn pile, 
Where sleep the peer and wurior bold. 
And mitred abbots stem and old, 

Along the statued aisle ; 
Where, stain'd with dast of buried years, 
The rade sarcophaffas appears 

In monld emoedded deep ; 
And Scotia's skies of sparkling blae 
Stream with the oriel Windows through 

Where iried masses creep ; 
And touch'd witfai symmetry sublime, 
The mosB-clad towers ^hat mock at time 

Their mouldering legende keep. 



It was a painful thing to see 

Trim Abbotsford so gav, 
The rose-trees climbing there so bold, 
The ripening fruitfi in rind of gold. 

And thou, their lord, away. 

I eaw the lamp, with oil unspent, 
O'er which thy thoughtful brow was bent, 
When erst, with magic skiU, 
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Unearthly beings heard tby caJl, 
And flitting spectres throng'd the hall, 
Obedient to thy will. 

Yon fair domain was all thine own, 
From stately roof to threshold stone, 

Yet didst thou laTish pay 
The coin that caused life*s wheels to stop ! 
The heart's blood oozing drop by drop 

Through the tired brain away I 

I Said the lamp unspent was there, 
The books arranged in order faif ; 
But none of all thy kindred race 
Found in those lordly halls a place : 
Thine only son, in foreign lands, 
Led boldly on his martial bands. 
And stranger-lips, unmoved and cold, 
The legends of thy mansion told : 
They landed glitterin^ brand and spear, 
And costly dfts of prmce and peer^ 
And broad claymore, with silver dight, 
And hunting-hom of border knight — 

What were snch gauds to me 1 
More dear had been one Single word 
From those whose yeins thy blood had stirr'd 

To Scotia's accents free. 

Yet one there was, in humble cell, 

A poor retainer, lone and old, 
Who of thy youth remember'd well, 

And many a treasured storv told ; 
And pride, upon her wrinkled face, 

Blent strangely with the trickling tear, 
As memory, from its choicest place, 
Bronght forth, in deep recorded trace, 

Thy boyhood's ^ambols dear ; 
Or pointed out, with wither'd band, 
Where erst thy garden-seat did stand, 
When thou, retum'd from travel vain, 
Wrapp'd in thy plaid, and pale with pain, 

Didst gaze witn vacant eye, 
For Stern disease had drank the fount 

Of mental vision dry. 

Another lady, who has drawn considerable attention 
even in England, is Maria Gowan, married at an early 
age to Mr Brooks, a merchant of Boston, bnt who in 
the literary world has been named Maria del OcddenU* 
Becoming a widow in 1821, she was obliged by ciicnm- 
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stances to remove to Cuba, where she had obtained 
aome property. She composed a mystic poem of 
considerable length, entiüed ^^Zophiel," founded on a 
legend in the apociyphal book of Tobit. It was pub- 
lii^ed while she was the guest of Dr Southey, who 
Tevised the pioof-aheetSy and has recorded his opinion 
of her as ^'the most impassioned and most imaginative 
of all poetesses." This judgment, notwithstanding the 
high sonrce irom which it comes, may have been biassed 
by fnendship ; and the Quarterly Review, with some 
reason, proposes to change the latter epithet to ^^fan- 
ciful." Zophiely the fallen spirit, becomes enamoured 
of Egla, the apocryphal Sara ; and resolving she shall 
not fall to the lot of any human spouse, causes the 
death of seven who were saccessively about to be 
united to her. We have already expressed an opinion 
as to poems of which the leading characters are un- 
earthly ; nor do we see here any ground to change it. 
The narrative and descriptions do not possess the airy 
character required by such a subject ; they are heavy, 
and abound more in words than Images. There are, 
however, a few impassioned passages, in a style unusual 
with American poets of either sex, which display con- 
siderable powers. Such is that narrating the fate of 
Aliheetor, the fiffch lover : — 

ToQchinff his golden harp to prelnde sweet, 

Enterd the youtlu so penmye, pale, and für ; 
Adyanced respectfhl to the yirgin's feet, 

And, lowly bending down, msude tuneful parlance there. 
Uke perfame, soft bis gentle accents rose, 

And sweetly thrill'd the gilded roof along ; 
His warm, deyoted.sonl no terror knows. 

And truth and love lend fervour to his song. 
She hides her tsMe npon her conch, that there 

She may not see him die. No eroan,— she Springs 
Frantic between a hope-beam ana despair. 

And twines her long hair roand him as ne sings. 
Tben thus : *' bein^, who unseen bat near, 

Axt hoTering now, oehold and pity me I 
For loTe. hope, beauty, mu8ic,-~sul that's dear, 

Look, look on me, and spare my agony ! 
Spirlt ! in mercy make not me the cause, 

The bateftil cause of this kind belog's death ! 
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Inpity kill me first I He Utos— lie draws — 

Thou wilt not blast \—he draws bis harmless breath !" 
Still lives Altheetob ; still unguarded strays 

One band o'er bis fallen lyre ; bat all bis soul 
Is lost— ^Ten up. He fain would tum to gaze, 

Bat cannot tarn, so twined. Now all tlutt stole 
Tbroagb every vein, and tbrill'd eacb separate nerre, 

Himself oonld not bave told,— all woand and claspM 
In ber wbite arms and bair. Ah ! can they serye 

To save bim ! " Wbat a sea of sweets !" be gasp'd, 
Bat 'twas delight : soand, firagrance, all were breatbing. 

Still swelPd tbe transport : " Let me look and tbank :" 
He sigb'd (celestial smiles bis lip enwreatbing)— 

^ I die— bat ask no more," be said, and sank ; 
Still by ber arms supported— lower — ^lower 

As by soft sleep opiuress'd ; so calm, so Üür, 
He rested on tbe parple tap'stried floor ; 

It seem'd an angellay reposing tbere. 



•* He died of love ; or tbe o'erperfect joy 

Of being pitied— pray*d for— press'd oy tbee. 
Ob ! for tbe fate of tbat devoted boy 

I*d seil my birtbrigbt to Etemity. 
I'm not tbe canse of tbis thj last custress. 

Nay 1 look upon tbv spint ore be flies I 
Look on me once, and. leam to bäte me less ! 

He said ; and tears feil taust from bis immortal eyes.** 

This lady is said to have completed an epic poem on 
the subject of CTolumbus; a theme so difierent^ that 
we cannot venture any prediction respecüng it. 

Our taste would lead us to prefer a more modern 
poetess, Elizabeth Park of Boston, married in 1841 to 
Mr Hdl, a clergyman at Proyidence. She has writtea 
a dramatic poem, the whole of which we have not seen, 
and doubt if the plot be very perfect ; but some speci- 
mens of the dialogue appear lofby, solemn, and eneigetic 
in no common degree. To make the foUowing under- 
stood, it must be premised that Piso, a Roman chief, 
and a fierce persecutor of the Christians, had lored in 
youth a maiden of that &ith, who however preferred 
to him one united to her by the ties of religion ; an 
event which embittered him still farther against its 
Professors. She died, but left a daughter Miriam who 
strikingly resembled herseif. This young girl comes 
to Piso to plead for some of her kindr«d who aze in 
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bonds for their Teligion, and is imagined by him to 
be the spiiit of her mother come to reproach him. He 
says: — 

Beautiful shadow ! in this honr of wrath, 

What dost thou here I In life thou wert too meek, 

Too gentle for a lover stem as I. 

And, since I saw theo last, my dajs have been 

Beep steep'd in sin and blood I What seekest tboa I 

I have grown old in strife, and hast thou come, 

With thy dark eyes and their soul-searching glance, 

To look me into peace 1 It cannot be. 

€ro back, fair spirit, to thine own dim realms ! 

He whose young love thou didst reject on earth, 

May tremble at this Visitation stränge, 

But neyer can know peace or yirtue more ! 

Thou wert a Christian, and a Christian dog 

Did win thy precions love. I have good cause 

To hate and scom the whole deteste^ race ; 

And tili I meet that man, whom most of all 

My soul abhors, will I go on and slay ! 

Fade, yanish, shadow bright ! In yain that look ! 

That sweet, sad look ! My lot is cast in blood ! 

Miriam, Oh, say not so ! 

Piso, The yoice that won me first ! 
Oh, what a tide of recollections rush 
Upon my drowning soul ! my own wild loye — 
Thy scom— the long, long days of blood and guilt 
That since Imye left their footprints on my fate ! 
The dark, dark nights of feyer'd agony. 
When, 'mid the strife and struggling oi my dreams, 
The gods sent thee at times to hoyer round, 
Bringing the memory of those peacefui days 
When Ibeheld thee first ! But never yet 
Before my waking eyes hast thou appear'd 
Distinct and yisilue as now I Spirit I 
What wouldst thou haye 1 

Miriam. Oh, man of ^ilt and wo ! 
Thine own dark phantasies are busy now, 
Lending unearthly seeming to a thmg 
Of earth, as thou art ! 

Piso. How ! Art thou not she ? 
I know that face ! I neyer yet bcheld 
One like to it among earth's loyeliest. 
Why dost thou wear that semblance, if thou art 
A thing of mortal monld ? Oh, better meet 
The wailing ghosts of those whose blood doth clog 
My midnight dreams, than that half-pitying eye ! 

Miriam. I must be heard, for Grod hath sent me here. 
Piso, Who—who hath sent thee here I 
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Miriam, The Christian's God— 
The God thou knowest not. 

Fiso» Thou art of earth 1 
I see the rose-tmt on thy palUd cheek. 
Whioh was not there at m*st ; it kindles fast ! 
Say on. Although I dare not meet that eye, 
I hear thee. 

We are disposed to rank next Amelia B. Welby, 
daughter of a respectable mechanic at Baltimore, who 
Temoved to Louisville on the Ohio, where she was 
married« Her poems were written between the age of 
sixteen and twenty, and inserted in the Louisville 
Journal^ edited hj Greoige D. Prentice ; so that this 
somewhat rüde westem capital contaios two of the 
sweetest American poets. Her verses are animated by 
a iine tone of fancy and feeling, mixed with some- 
thing natural and even girlish, which appears to us so 
graceful, as to be rather heightened by imperfections 
and coUoquial terms : — 

TO A SEA-SHELL. 

Shell of the bright sea-wayes ! 
What is it that we hear in thy sad moan I 
Is this anceasing music all tmne own, 

Lute of the ocean-cayes 1 

Or, does some spirit dwell 
In the deep windin^s of thy Chamber dim, 
Breathing for ever, m its monmful hymn, 

Ofocean's anthem swell ! 

Wert thou a murmurer long 
In crystal paJaces beneath the seas, 
Ere, on the bright air. thou hadst heard tbo bxeeze 

Pour its füll tioe of song 1 

Another thing with thee — 
Are there not gor[;eous cities in the deep, 
Buried with flashin^ gems that darkly sleep, 

Hid by the mignty sea I 

And say, lone sea-shell, 
Are there not costly things, and sweet perfümes, 
Scatter'd in waste o'er that sea-gulf of tombs 1 

Hush thy low moan, and teil. 

But yet. and more than all — 
Has not each loaming wave in fury toss'd 
0*er earth's most beautiful, the brave, the lost, 

Like a dark f uneral paU ! 
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TO THE KEHORT OF A FRIEND. 

When shines the star, bj thee loyed best, 

Upon these soft deUcious eves, 
Lighting the rin^doye to her nest, 

Where trembling stir the darkling leaves ; 
When flings the wave its crest of foam 

Above the shadowy-mantled seas ; 
A softness o'er my heart doth come, 

Linking thy memory with these : 
For if, amid those orbs that roll, 

Thou hast at times a thonght of me, 
For every one that stirs thy soul 

A thousand stir my own of thee. 

Eyen now thy dear remember'd eyes. 

Fill'd np \vith floods of radiant lignt, 
Seem bending from the twilight skies, 

Outshining all the stars of ni^ht : 
And thy young face, divinely fair, 

Like a bright cloud, seems meltin^ through, 
While low, sweet whispers fill the air, 

Making my own Ups whisper too ; 
For neyer does the soft south wind 

Steal o'er the hush'd and lonely sea, 
Bnt it awakens in my^ mind 

A thousand memories of thee. 

Lost one ! companion of the blest, 

Thon who in purer air dost dwell, 
Ere froze the lire-drops in thy breast, 

Or fled thy soul its mystic cell, 
We pass'd on earth such hours of bliss 

As none but kindred hearts can know. 
And, happy in a world like this, 

But dream'd of that to which we go, 
Till thou wert call'd in thy young years 

To wander o'er that shoreless sea, 
Where^ like a mist, time disappears, 

Melting into etemity. 

Miss Hannah F. Gould, bom in 1702, at Lancaster in 
Vermont, removed in her youth to the vicinity of Bos- 
ton. She has written a number of pieces distinguished 
by that refined and somewhat mystic tone in which 
American poetry often delights. The following appears 
an agreeable specimen of that playful communion with 
the objects of nature which is almost peculiar to it : — 

VOL. ni, H 
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THE SNOW-PIiAKE. 

« Now, if I fikU, wiU it be my lot 

To be cast in some lone and iowly spot, 

To melt. and to sink unaeen, or for^ot 1 

And tnere will my oourse be ended V* 
'Twas this a feathery Snow-flake said, 
As down throngh measnreless space it stray'd, 
Or as, half b^ dallianoe, half-afraid, 

It seem'd m mid-air suspended. 

" Oh, no !" Said the Barth, « thou shalt not lie 
Neglected and lone on my lap to die, 
Thou pure and delicate cnila of the sky l 

For thou wilt be safe in my keeping. 
But, then, I mnst give theo a loyelier form<- 
Thou wilt not be a part of the wintry storm, 
But reviye, when the sunbeams are yellow and wann, 

And the flowers from my bosom are peeping ! 

** And then thou ehalt haye thy choice, to be 
Bestored in the lily that decks the lea. 
In the jessamine-bioom, the anemone, 

Or aught of thy spotless whiteness :— 
To melt, and be cast in a ^littering bead, 
With the pearis that the mght scatters over the mead. 
In the cup where the bee and the fire-fly feed, 

Begaining thy dazzling brightness. 

*' Or, wouldst thou retum to a home in the skies, 
To shine in the Iris I'll let theo arise, 
And appear in the many and glorious dyes 

A pencil of sunbeams is blending 1 
But true, fair thing, as my name is Earth, 
I'll give thee a new and vemal birth, 
When thou shalt recover thy primal worlh, 

And neyer regret deaoendmg l" 

We must not conclude without mentioning two other 
maidens, whose early genius and fate have excited deep 
sympathy boih in Europe and America. Dr Davidson, 
a respectable physician at Flattsburg in the State of 
New York, had a daughter Lucretia, to whom his nanow 
cii-cum8tance8 allowed him to give only the education 
afiforded by a public school on the Lancastenan System. 
She soon showed an ardent thirst for knowledge, and 
after being taught rudely to trace the letters, began 
writing short pieces of poetry* They were carefnlly 
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ooncealed, and only diseovered by the disappearance 
of the paper employed. DifFerent opinions then pre- 
yailed among her friends as to the propxiety of culti- 
vatmg this intellectual taste. In complianee with 
some, she for a time renoonced it; but her health 
then sunk ; she became pale and emaciated, and vdth 
her mother's concnrrenee resumed her studies. Mean- 
time she was diligent in her domestic duties, and on 
being presented by a gentleman with twenty dollars, 
which she would have ardently desired to spend in 
books, preferred to take them to her father, whom she 
knew to be in difficulties. Another individual, possessed 
of property, and admiring her genius, undertook to place 
her in the distinguished seminary of Mrs Willard, She 
there applied to study with an ardour too intense for a 
Constitution which had already shown Symptoms of 
decline. Her health became deeply affected ; and after 
some time, and several changes of scene, she expired 
within a month of the age of seventeen. 

The precocity of her genius appears to us to have 
been overrated. Her poem on " Washington," written 
at twelve, though it first strongly drew her parents' 
attention, contains little more thon smooth veraification ; 
and even that an the birth of her sister, when she was 
past fourteen, is rather commonplace. Yet not long 
after she addressed some verses to her sister Mrs Town- 
send, in which, amid great imperfections, an original 
genius is fully developed. 

When eyening spreads her shades aronnd. 
And darkness fOls the arch of heaven ; 

When not a murmur, not a sonnd 
To Fancy's sportive ear is giyen ; 

When the broad orb of heayen is bright. 

And looks aronnd with golden eye ; 
When Natnre. soften'd by ner light, 

Seems calmly, solemnly to Ue ; 

Then^ when onr thonehts are raised aboye 
This World, and alTthis world can gire : 

Oh. sister, sin^ the son^ I loye, 
And tears of gratitude reoeiye. 
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The Bong whieh thriUs my bosom's coro. 

And hoyering, trembles, half-afraid ; 
Oh, sister, sing the aong once more 

Which ne'er for moitEd ear was made. 

Twere aknost sacrilece to sing 
ThoM notes amid the glare of day,— 

Notes bome by aneels' purest wing, 
And wafted by weir breath away. 

When sleeping in my ^ass-ero'wn bed, 
Shouldst thon still hn^er nere above, 

Wilt thon not kneel beside my head, 
And, sister, sing the song I love 1 

The same Observation may apply to the foUowing : — 

Thon brightly glittering star of eyen, 
Thou gern upon the brow of heayen, 
Oh ! were this fluttering spirit flree, 
How quick 'twonld spread her wings to thee. 

How cahnly, brightly dost thou shine, 
Like the pure hkmp in yirtue's shrine I 
Sure the fair world which thou mayst boast 
Was neyer ransom*d, never lost. 

There beings pure as heayen's own air, 
Their hopes, their joys together share ; 
While hoyering angels touch the string. 
And Seraphs spread the sheltering wing. 

There doudless days and brilliant nights, 
Ulumed by heayen's refulgent lights ; 
There, seasons, years. unnotlced roll. 
And unregarded by tue souL 

Thou little sparkling star of eyen, 
Thou gern upon an azure heayen, 
How swiftly will I soar to thee, 
When this imprisoned soul is free ! 

In her sixteenth year, she wrote three "prophecies," 
one of which, though somewhat wild, displays such 
power that we cannot forbear quoting a portion : 

Let me gaze a while on that marble brow, 

On that füll dark eye, on that cheek's warm glow ; 

Let me gaze for a moment, that, ere I die, 

I may read thee, maiden, a prophecy. 

That brow may beam in glory a while ; 

That check may bloom, and tnat lip may smile ; 



That füll dark eye mav brightly beam 
In li&'s gay mom, in nope^ young dream : 
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Bat douds shall darken that brow of snow, 
And sorrow blight thy bosom's glow. 
I know by that spirit so hauffhty and high, 
I know hj that brightly flasmnff eye, 
That, maiden, there's that within thy breast 
. Which hath mark'd thee out for a soul unbless'd. 

At Lucretia's death, her siBter Maigaret was just two 
jears and a half old. She soon displayed great quick- 
ness of parts, and hearing constantly from her parents 
of her sister, and their regrets for her loss, concelved an 
ardent ambition to supply her place— to become all she 
had promised to be. Every facility was afPorded, and 
she made rapid progress m her studies ; but about seven 
her healih began to be affected. It was recniited by 
Visits to Saratoga, and to her sister Mrs Townsend in 
Canada ; bat relapses always oocurred, and the disease 
being aggravated by a series of family distresses, came 
to a £Eital termination, when she had lived only fifieen 
years and eight months. Her early pieces appear supe- 
rior to those of her sister. The foUowing at the age of 
six, after viewing a thunder-storm, may be considered re- 
markable, as containingsome beaiity, and not put together 
mechanioJly, but evidently out of her own thoughts : — 

The lightning plays along the sW^ 
The thunder rolls and bursts on mgh ; 
JehoYah's voice amid the storm 
I heard. Methinks I see his form, 
As riding o'er the clonds of even. 
He spreads his glory o'er the heayen, 

The foUowing, written at ten, after the family had 
removed from a residence on the banks of Lake Cham- 
plain, though it does not reach any high strain, exhibits 
true poetic feeling joined to childlish simplicity in a 
manner extremely pleasing : — 

Thy yerdant banks, thy lucid stream, 
Lit by the sun's resplendent beam, 
Reflect each bending tree so light, 
Upon thy bonnding bosom bricht. 
Conld I but see thee once again, 
My own, my beautiful Champlain I 

The little isles that deck thy breast, 
And calmly on thy bosom rest ; 
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How often, in my ofaüdish j^lee, 
I'ye sported roand them bnght and free. 
Could I bnt see theo once again^ 
My own, my beantiful Champlain I 

How oft I Ve watohed the freshening shower, 
Bending the summer tree and flower. 
And feit my little heart beat high, 
As the brignt rainbow graced the sky. 
Could I but see thee once again, 
My own, my beantiful Champlain ! 

And shall I neyer see thee more 
My natiye lake, my much-loved shore 1 
And must I bid a long adieu 
My dear, my Infant home, to yon t 
Could I but see thee once agam, 
My own, my beantiful Champlain ! 

We have not, ho we ver, seen any pieces displaying gieat 
powers tili towards the close of her career. One of the 
best is the " Address to the Spirit of Lucretia :" — 

Oh, thou, so early lost, so long deplored ! 

r ure spirit of my sister, be thou near ! 
And white I touch this hallow'd harp of thine, 

Bend from the skies, sweet sister, bend and hear ! 

For thee I pour this nnaffected lav ; 

To thee tnese simple numbers all belong : 
For though thine earthly form has pass'd away, 

Thy memory still inspires my chüdish song. 

Take then this feeble tribute :— His thine own— 
Thy fingers sweep my trembling heart-strings o'er, 

Arouse to narmony eacn buried tone, 
And bid its waken'd musio sleep no more I 

Long has thy voice been silent, and thy lyre 
Hung o'er thy grave, in death's unbroken rest ; 

Bnt when its last sweet tones were bome away, 
One answering echo linger'd in my breast. 

Oh ! thou pure spirit 1 if thou hoverest near, 
Accept tnese Imes, unworthy though they be, 

Faint echoes from thy fount of song divine, 
By thee inspired, and dedicate to thee 1 

It may thus be remarked, that neither of the sisters 
wrote any poetry of a high class tili fifteen, an age not 
pretematurally precocious. Maigaret's pieces are yery 
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beautiful and pleasing, yet they want a certain ethereal 
tone wMch gives a chaim to those of her sister. We 
<;annot but lament the premature eictinction in both of 
a genius which promised to be at once rieh and delicate ; 
nor can we concur in predictions made even by respect- 
able criticsy that this genius was a mere vapour, which 
would have disappeared on their reaching maturity, 
There are many examples of great poets displaying 
their powers very early, without any such result, A 
reputation, founded on the exercise of memory or other 
lower facnlties, may not be suppoded at an age when 
those of a higher order are demanded ; bnt we do not 
recollect an instance in which minds that early showed 
themselyes ^< pregnant with celestial fire " have sunk 
down into apathy and stapidity. 

Out readers may now tlünk tliat the evidences af- 
forded of the fertility of the American nmse are amply 
sufficient ; yet they must be told that a very consider- 
fible number of writers have been passed over^ who 
rise decidedly above mediocrity. These less distin- 
guished votaries of the muse diaplay öf course many 
diversities of style and genius, of which we could 
gladly have afiforded specimens ; but our limits will 
«tot permit as to do mo^ than give the following list of 
their names : — ^Andrews Norton, bom at Boston in 
1786, for some time professor of sacred literature at 
Harvard ; R. H. Wilde of Baltimore, a member of 
congress, and distinguished in several branches of litera- 
ture; the Rev, Henry Ware, professor in Harvard 
«ollege ; George Hill, bom near Newhaven, attached to 
the navy as professor of mathematics ; James G. 
Bfooks of New York ; Albert G. Greene of Providence ; 
William Leggett^ the Journalist, coadjutor of Bryant, 
who has paid an eloqnent tribute to his character; 
-Sumner ll Fairfield, author of the Destruction of 
Pompeii and a number of other poems displaying 
tsoDsiderable power; Bufus Dawes of Boston, an ac- 
cotnplished ac^olaar ; the Rev. Walter Colton of Vermont, 
who, as naval chapliün» visited most of the countries on 
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the Mediterranean ; J. O. Rockwell, a literary man, 
bom at Lebanon in Connecticut, who died prematurely 
at the age of twenty-four ; John H. Bryant, brother to 
William, some portion of whose genius he shares ; 
Oliver W, Holmes, son to the annalist ; Park Benjamin, 
bom in Demerara, editor of a populär literary gazette 
at New York ; Willis G. Clark, a native of New York 
State, editor of the Philadelphia Gazette tili his death 
in 1841 ; Isaac McLellan of Portland, Maine ; William 
J. Pabodie of Providence; William H. Burleigh of 
Connecticut ; Louis Legrand Noble of New York. 
There are also several bards of the other sex who 
can only be similarly enumerated : — Mrs Seba Smith 
of Portland ; Mrs Emma C. Embury of Brooklyn ; 
Elizabeth E. Ellett, a lady leamed in European litera- 
ture, from which she made some good translations ; 
Lucy Hooper, who was bom near Boston, and died at 
the age of twenty-four. 

In closing this portion of our subject, it may be 
briefly remarked, as a further proof of the wide- 
spread poetical taste existing in America, that the 
casual votaries of the muse are by no means incon- 
siderable either in numbers or ability. Mr Griswold, 
in an appendix to hia poetical specimens, has giyen 
several Single pieces, and sometimes two or three, from 
about seventy writers of this description, some of which 
might fairly be put in competition with the best pro- 
ductions of the regulär bards. In many cases, the 
author is a man engaged in public or other busineas, 
who, from the Impulse of feeling, contributes an oc- 
casional poem to a newspaper or some literary miscel- 
lany. We may mention, in particular, Quincy Adams, 
ex-president ; Mr Everett, the orator and statesman; 
Mrs Elizabeth Townsend of Boston ; and Govemor 
Morris of New York. An occasional offering to the 
muses by persons engaged in commerce or public life is 
an occurrence certalnly not peculiar to America, thongh 
perhaps more frequent there than elsewhere ; but the 
refined and elegant taste of a large number of her moze 
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active Citizens, which such a circumstance manifests, 
cannot bat be regarded as an auspicious feature in the 
moral aspect of the republic. 

The romance and novel may be properlj considered 
here as a branch closely allied to poetry, and to which 
the strong reading propensities of the American public 
are very much directed. The refined and ideal charac- 
ter which distinguishes the national poetry, however, 
could scarcely be expected to be realized in a depart- 
ment Coming into such intimate contact with actual life. 
Accordingly, it deals principally in broad homely real- 
ities, and reflects the bustling activity which pervades 
the social system. At the same time, we are not aware 
that any works of this class have been produced which 
can be considered immoral. 

William Brockden Brown, who first broke up the 
soil of American literature, employed himself chiefiy in 
this species of composition. After appl3dng first to the 
law, he became disgusted with it, like so many others, 
and, first among his countrymen, sought to eam a pre- 
carious livelihood by periodical works, for which the 
taste was then only in its infancy, and by novel- writing. 
In these his aim was to excite interest by the display of 
the most yiolent and extreme passions and incidents : for 
instance, the hero of one, under a hallucination of mind, 
murders his wife and child. These are not legitimate 
modes of interesting and gratifying the human mind ; 
yet both the scenes and emotions are drawn with ex- 
traordinary power, and when there was a prevailing 
taste for the daring machinery of the German school, 
these productions drew considerable attention. We are 
not aware that they have been received into the class of 
Standard works ; but they made a movement upon the 
waters, which prepared the way for others of a more 
regulär description« Brown died in 1810, when no rival 
had yet arisen. 

He was sacceeded, after a considerable interval, by 
Cooper, who soon established a more solid reputation« 
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As he has been fiilly teceired among standarcl writers 
of that dasB in England, where no adrentitioTis circum-^ 
stance acted in bis favour, it wonld be Yain, as some 
have done, to denj to bim tbe posseanon of snbstantial 
merit. His admbren bave even pLioed bim on a level 
with Scotts bat we imagine witbout any sufficient reason. 
His dofects aie conaiderable. His wit, especially in tbe 
moutb of bis berpines, is aeldom either happy or weU 
placed; bis dialogues are lengthy, and tbe efforts 
.to make tbem natnral do not always sncceed ; nor do 
bis characters usually excite mncb xnterest. Still he de- 
lineates with peculiar force of outline botb tbese and tbe 
aspect of nature, communicoting to tbe wbole a yiyid 
reality wbicb bas aeldom been equalled ; and bis works 
possess a value in point of infoimation, by bringing 
befcHre ns states of society that are new and peciüiar. 
His pictures of sea-life are such as othera baye drawn, 
and tbe technical langoage makes tbem not veiy g^ier- 
ally inteUigible. Bat bis representation of tbe vast 
unsubdued regions of tbe west, and tbe wild and rade 
beings by whom they are tenanted, is extremely canoos. 
Born in New Jersey, he was cAily lemoYed by his 
parents to a property which they possessed on tbe banks 
of a beaatiM lake in tbe westem part of New York. 
He there became £uniliar with forest lifo, and after- 
wards served for seveial yeais with repatation in the 
nayy» where be acquired materials for bis marine nar- 
latives. Having Üien married and retired to a eot- 
tage on Lake Otsego, be oommenced the compositiOQ 
of bis works. The repntation which they acquired 
in Europe induced bim to spend some yean on that 
continent. Having reäded for a oonsidmble time in 
Paris, be beoame the centre of a kind of politioal paiiy, 
aod took an active interest in the lelief of tbe PoliidL 
lefiigees. His Mends are strongly attached to him ; 
bat bis demeanour in general society bas been a subjeet 
of critioism. In Eaiope he is censured as too sturdy 
.an assertor of republican mannen^ whüe his oountry«- 
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meQ haye camplained ihat his residence abroad lias giren 
him an attachment to artifidal and aristociatio life. 

Miss Sedgwick Stands eminent as a writer of the 
same claesy ijiough in a quite different style. Born in 
the heart of the agricultural district of New England, 
she delineates and recommends those qniet, steady, re- 
gulär habitSy whioh distinguish Üiat veiy respectable 
Population. These do not seem quite appropriate ele- 
ments of romance ; yet she has succeeded in giving to 
them a deep interest, and where strong passion and 
feeling were called forth by the subject, has shown no 
want of power in expressmg them. Seyeral of her 
works include a large portion of the ordinary materials 
of novel-writing, in which she does not excel. The 
incidents introduced with this view are strained and 
improbable, and the attempts to describe fsishionable 
manners are not happily executed. Later works, in 
which she has remained within her proper sphare, seem 
justly considered the best. The most laudable inten- 
tions are obvious in all her compositions ; peihaps indeed 
the design to instruct is rather too obyious ; and there 
may be some prejudice in her strong hostility to the 
foreign refiinements introduced by the wealthy and aris- 
tocratic classes. 

There are not a few other wdters of this class, who 
haye eyen made their way into this country, but of 
whose merits we cannot here enter into a critical esti- 
mate. Dr Bird, in his Adyentores of Robin Day, 
Calayar, Nick of the Woods, &c., has di^layed a yein 
of humoiir and pictures of common life, in a style some- 
what resembling that of Smollett. Mr Ware, in three 
romances, has soughi to exhibit the state of society in 
Palmyia, Rom«, and Jerusalem, under the Roman 
empire. These woiks eyince classic taste and fine 
poetic feeling. Merits somewhat similar may be dis- 
coyeied in Mr Fay's Ida of Athens. 

We ahall now proceed to the dass of moial and lite*- 
lary easays, which, though kss prolific than those now 
«uryeyed, indudes perhaps the writers of the highest 
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rank, and who have most decidedly contributed to that 
measure of literary reputation which America enjoys. 
At their head, and at that of the literature of bis coun- 
try, Stands decidedly the name of Washmgton Irving. 
Born and educated at New York, he at first, like so many 
others, aspired to the bar. He obtained one solitary brief ; 
buty as the time for pleading approached, bis delicate 
and sensitive mind shrunk from tliis public appearance, 
and he handed it over to a friend. He then attempted 
trade, without finding a greater aptitude for this pursuit, 
and finally devoted himself entirely to letters. By his 
contributions to Salmagandi and other periodicals, he 
acquired the reputation of a man of talent. About 1819, 
he sailed for Europe, touching first at Sicily, whence 
he proceeded to England. Soon after his arrival there, 
he produced the first volume of the Sketch-book ; from 
which it is evident that though his genius doubtless re- 
ceived an impulse from the number of new objects there 
presented, it must have been mainly formed in his native 
country. Since that time, his career has been in the 
foremost ranks of English literature ; and his works are 
so universally known, as to leave no occasion for speci- 
mens, or even for any elaborate character. He may 
perhaps be considered the most finished and polished 
writer of an age, in which, among ourselves, the taste 
seems rather to be for rough eneigy and home-painting» 
while his is formed on the classic models of the age of 
Anne. The style, though it does not reach the loftiest 
heights of oratory and poetry, displays a rieh and wann 
glow of feeling, and the reader is carried down a smooth 
stream of beautiful sentiments and Images. 

Dr Channing, too, shall be considered under this chiss, 
though both bis theme and tone are of a more lofty and 
serious cast. We are little acquainted with his theolo- 
gical worksy and do not conceive that we conld aasent to 
bis views upon that subject ; but the manner in which he 
brings out religion as a ruling principle, not only over 
the actions, but the tastes, habits, and genend pursoits of 
life, is peculiarly happy, and such as might with advan- 
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tage be followed under any creed. His style is at once 
powerfiilly energetic and highly polished. It has been 
complained of as monotonous ; yet this seems rather to 
arise from a iiniformly sustained eleyation of thought^ 
tban from artißcial and studied forms of expression, as 
in Johnson and Gibbon ; and hence it bas not the same 
cloying effect. The North American Review boasts of 
it as in this department superior to that of any other 
living writer in the English langoage. We may, how- 
ever, oppose to it that of Chalmers, which, though not 
80 correct and classicfd^ is superior certainly in rieh 
imagery and varied illustration. As in the case of Mr 
Irving, his works are too well kno wn to render any speci- 
men necessary. 

History was a branch in which the United States to a 
late period remained very deficient. Fisher Arnes, indeed, 
as above quoted, states reasons for thinking that it could 
not, at least for many ages, obtain successfdl coltivators ; 
but these obstacles have recently been overcome. Mr 
Bancroft, having undertaken the history of the United 
States, has applied himself with devoted zeal to this 
great task, and shown that there existed ample though 
somewhat scattered materials for an interesting narrative. 
In the collection of these a laudable industry has been 
employed ; his judgment, when not biassed by certain 
influences to be presently notieed, is sound ; and the 
Philosophie surveys which he occasionally takes of por- 
tions of history are particularly excellent. That of the 
English revolution, at the beginning of the second 
Tolume, though we do not know exactly why it got 
there, is one of the most masterly sketches of this kind 
we ever perused, — we know nothing in Montesquieu 
superior to it. Amid such great merits, there is only 
one serious £»ult, which threatens a good deal to nullify 
them. A sort of amiable enthusiasm from time to time 
seizes him, and while it lasts, carries him considerably 
aboye the regions of &ct and reality. Then, even when 
he has authentic documents before him, he prefers to draw 
from a beau ideal in his own Imagination. The chords 
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whichy when touchedy exoite this state of feeling, are 
pure democracy— *religiou8 ireedom^ to the extent of 
Separation betweea chureh. and etate-^-nand the indepen- 
denoe of America upon Gieat Biitain« Wboever pro-* 
fesses any of these objects is at onee divested in his eyes 
of eveiy human imperfection, and becomes a being 
nearly angelic. The characters of Williams and Baoon, 
delineated almost entixely mider these influences, are 
little better ihan speeimens of romanee. Unfortunately, 
as the work proceeds, this aerial tone rather gains ground ; 
and we are led to fear, that in later periods, when the 
principles above mentioned became the ruling impulses 
to national action» his career will be in a great measure 
among the clouds. We might otherwise have hoped that 
his research would haye thrown light upon a period 
which) notwithstanding so mueh haying been written 
upon ity is yet somewhat imperfoctly known. 

Mr Frescott has presented the world with a histoiy 
of Ferdinand and Isabella, a subject indeed interesting 
to America, yet placed in a remote region. The diffi« 
culties arising from that cause were greatly aggravated 
by the circumstance that the author, during a great 
part of the time in which his researches were camed 
on, was completely blind, and obliged to haye his 
materials read to him by a person who did not under- 
stand the language. Under all these obstacles, he has 
produced a work which has thrown important new 
light on a great historical era. It may perhaps be 
remarked of him still more decidedly than of Bancroft, 
that the reflective part, the discussions, and general 
views are the best ; while the narratire scarcely pos- 
sesses that degree of animation of which the sul^ect 
might have been Eusoeptible. 

Biography of public men expanded into somewhat of 
the historical form, has been much cultivated in America, 
and with suocess. The lives of Washington by Marshall 
and Sparks form the most conspicuous examples. 
Without aspiring to any great height either of style 
or reseaich, they are careful, faithful, and agreeable. 
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The same remark maj apply to a niiinl>er of the nana* 
tires includedinMr Sparks' series of American biography. 

M. de Tocqueville reproaches tiie Americans with a 
total indlüerence to tiie preservation of those state- 
papers and documents which &nn the materiais of 
history» stating tbat he had baen allowed, in important 
instances, to carry off Üie Originals as things of no 
Talue. We know not whether this censure from one 
whom they respeet has roused their attention to the 
Bubject; but certainly» withia the last twelve years, 
they haye done much to redeem their repntation. 
There has been pnblished at Washington, under the 
auihority of congress, a oollection in twenty-three folio 
▼olumes, which have afforded valuable materiais for the 
present work. Mr ^arks has also produced, in twelve 
volumesy a valuable woik oontaining the diplomatic 
correspondence camed on during the revolution« His- 
torical soeieties formed in Massachusetts and other states 
have coUected and published documents of great extent 
and yalue. 

The narration of yoyages and travels, giving an ac- 
oount of the present state of the worid, and of the dis« 
coyeiy of its unknown regions, has in modern times 
acquired an importonce almost rivalling that of history, 
while it is in some respects more attractive. In this 
department the Americans have risen to considerable 
eminence. Even congress has been induced to take 
a certain concem in its promotion ; though the object 
-was principally to explore the almost unknown regions 
claimed as part of its territory, Thus, however, the ex- 
peditions of Lewis and Clarke to the Pacific Ocean, of 
Schoolcraft to the souroes of the Mississippi, of Pike, Long, 
and James to the territory along the Rocky Mountains, 
have made important additions to onr knowledge of the 
continent and indeed of the world. The gentlemen 
emplpyed in these expediti<»is were apparently well 
selected ; they performed their duty with energy, and 
have given interesting narratives of their observations. 
More recently other travellex% led by the desire of 
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knowledge to vifidt foreign countries, haye acquired just 
Claims, to respect. Dr Robinson of New York is 
generally allowed to haye observed the Holy Land and 
adjacent countries with greater accuracy, and thrown a 
fuller light on the locality of the memorable eyents there 
acted, than any of his numerous predecessors. On this 
consideiation the Geographica! Society of London, in 
1842, presented him with their medal. Mr Stephens, 
by bis obseryations on the oriental regions, and still 
more by his researches in Central America, narrated in 
an eloquent and pleasing style, has obtained a place 
among the most esteemed and most populär of modern 
trayellers. Few more striking instances of coui*age and 
perseyerance are on record than those displayed by Mr 
Catlin. Quitting the bosom of his family, he resided 
during seyeral years in the tents of Indian sayages, in- 
spired with such hatred against his countrymen, that it 
seemed almost certain death to fall into their power. 
He has thus been enabled fiilly to paint and describe 
that remarkable race, which he anticipates will erelong 
disappear £rom the face of the earth. Under this head, 
we cannot but mention the long and wide wanderings 
performed by M. Audubon in collecting materials for 
his grand work on American omithology. Now, indeed, 
that Britain has lost so many of her ülustrious explorers, 
the Americans perhaps, as to those still suryiying, may 
nearly rival her. There appears in what they under- 
take a determined and thorough-going spirit, which, 
when feirly tumed to the laudable objects treated in 
this chapter, may be expected to lead to yery yaluable 
results. 

The kindred branches of geographica! delineation 
and statistics haye also been pursued with industry 
and success. The works of Darby, Pitkin, Flint, &c., 
are elaborate and yaluable. Goyemment eyen has not 
been remiss in collecting such intelligence. The census 
of 1840 embraces many yaluable partieulars altogether 
omitted in that of Britain, which confines itself to a 
simple enumeration of the people. 
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Frogs — Salamander. Fishes—'FeTch — Weakfish — Drams — 
Sheep's Head — Mackerei — Mullet — Carp— Pike — ^Flying- 
fish — Salmon— Smelt — Herring— Sturgeon — Amblyopsis. 

8ECTI0N I. GEOLOGY. 

The central portion of the North American continent 
included in the territory of the United States, is divided 
into three great regions hy mountain-chains. The first 
of tliese is the Atlantic slope, including the eastem 
declivity of the Alleghany Mountains, and the hasins 
drained by the rivers that flow from them to that ocean. 
The second is the basin of the Mississippi, or more pro- 
perly of the Missouri, comprising the vast central Valley 
watered by these rivers and their innumerable tribu- 
taries. The third region, or the Pacific slope, is enclosed 
between the shores of this ocean and the chain of the 
Rocky Mountains, which divides it from the former. 
Each of these divisions, surpassing most of the European 
kingdoms in size, has its own peculiar features, and is 
distinguished by soll, climate, and natural productions. 
The westem portion, including the Rocky Mountains, 
with both their declivities, is little known, and our pre- 
sent notice is limited. to the first district, and that eastem 
part of the second which is already colonized.* 

The most important feature in this region is the 
Alleghany Mountains, which, rising up on the southem 

* A Sketch of the various works on Amerioan geology, and 
a list of the different surveys of the separate states (now amount- 
ing to about sixty in nnmber, with tc^ or twelve thonsand pages 
of letterpress), will be found in Hitchcock's Elem. Greol. p. 
299-304, and Address to Ass. of Am. Geol. p. 6-9. A still more 
interesting account of its progress, by one of its earliest cul- 
tivators, Professor Silliman, is contained in bis admirable ad- 
dress to the same association in 1842. In 1805, Dr Silliman 
visited Edinburgh in pursuit of science, and it is pleasing to 
observe bis recognition of Obligation totnedistioffuished geolo- 
gists who then adomed *^ that focus of talent and knowledge," 
—Professor Jameson and Dr John Murravj as followers of 
Werner ; Sir James Hall, Professor Playmir, and Professor 
T. Hope, in the school of Hutton. See his Journal, vol. xlv. 
p. 217-250. 
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shore of the St Lawrence^ extend along the Atlantic 
coast for nearly 1200 miles, retiring farther into the 
interior as they pzoceed south. This ränge is broken 
up hy numerous Valleys, those transyerse to the ridge 
forming the mam courses of the riyeis and the general 
lines of communication from the coast to the interior, as 
in the Erie and Chesapeake canals. The general direc- 
tion of these mountains isfrom north-east to south-west, 
and the chain consists of several distinct ridges, separated 
by longitudinal Valleys. Of these parallel ranges of 
moontaüis, those north of the Hudson have nearly a 
north and south direction, somewhat transverse to the 
general chain. Farther south, the partial lines of eleva- 
tion coincide with the general axis ; and American geo- 
logists distinguish four ranges in passing from the coast 
to the interior. These are named the Eastem System, 
the Blue Ridge, the Appalachian, and the AUeghany 
^stems, the culminating point being Black Mountain, 
in North Carolina, 6476 feet high. In the south, the 
chain bends round towards the Mississippi ; and the Pro- 
fessors Rogers distinguish nine groups, in five of which 
the axes are straight, whilst in the four that altemate 
with them they are curved. The füll explanation of 
this remarkable System is however still wantiog. 

To complete tlüs view of the American mountains, 
we may add, that on the opposite side of the Mississippi, 
the Ozark and Masseme Mountains unite with the 
former chain to shut in the upper Valley, whose waters, 
gathered from a circuit of many thousand miles, here 
combine on their way to the Mexican Gulf . The Ozark 
group seems to form part of another anticlinal elevation 
dividing the westem basin of the Mississippi from that 
of the Ohio, and in Canada pointed out by the water- 
shed between Lake Huron on the one band, and Erie and 
Ontario on the other. Between this ränge and the AI- 
leghanies is perhaps the longest continued line of depres- 
sion on the earth, commencing in the Gulf of St Law- 
rence, passing up that river, through Lakes Ontario and 
Erie, and thence down the Valleys of the Ohio and Mis- 
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sissippi, to the Ghilf of Mexico. These lines of elevation 
and depression have had a powerfiil influence on the 
physical structure of the coimtry, and in future ages 
are probably destined to exercise one equally conspicuous 
on the distribution of the popiilation, with its civil and 
social relations. 

The same causes have determined the geographical 
distribution of the mineral masses and the grand geolo- 
gical features of the country. The power which elevated 
the AUeghany ränge has also raised the whole central 
basin, with the recent formations it contains, so that the 
older and metamorphic strata appear only in the monn- 
tains, and on their slope towards the sea. There is thus 
a band of primary rocks, which, commencing in Maine 
and the New England States, where it covers almost the 
whole country, extends soutii to the Hudson. Beyond 
this, with a ^ort Interruption, it forms another band, 
eighty to a hundred miles wide, as far south as the 
Alabama river, where it is lost below the alluvium of 
the Mississippi. West of this river, the Rocky Moun- 
tains consist of similar primary formations, broken 
through by volcanic eruptions, which, though unknown 
in the east, are here said to cover a vast extent of ter- 
ritory. It would appear that primary rocks also connect 
this ränge with those in the upper part of New York ; 
almost enclosing on three sides the central basin, in 
which is contained an immense deposit of secondary 
and more recent strata, which are also found in con- 
siderable abundance along the Atlantic coast. 

The general structure of the country is thus very 
simple ; and we shall now notice the principal forma- 
tions, beginning with the lo west or primary. As already 
mentioned, this Covers, with few exceptions, all the 
northem states. In New Jersey, it is interrupted by a 
band of red sandstone, running south to Virginia and 
North Carolina ; but the primary rocks appear again at 
Trenton, and thence form the whole of the eastem 
System of mountains. Their limit, on the east, is marked 
by a series of Mls or rapids in the rivers, which are 
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precipitated over the ledge formed by their outcrop, 
As the tide cannot ascend higher, many of the laige 
cities are situated near this boundfuy. The fisJls mark- 
ing it are seen near Trenton on the Delaware» Phila- 
delphia on the Schuylkill, near Baltimore, at George- 
town on the Potomac, Richmond on James River, 
M unford Falls on the Roanoke, east of Raleigh, near 
Camden on the Pedee River, near Milledgeville on 
the Oconee, whence the boundary curves round to the 
Mississippi, near Natchez. In the latter part of their 
course they contract rapidly in breadth, especially in 
Greorgia, where they leave the Atlantic basin. 

This formation consists of igneous and metamorphic 
rocks, similar to those in our own country. Of the 
former, granite — sometimes porphyritic or graphic, at 
others sienitic — is the most common, though seldom 
fomiing large masses. It has sometimes an irregulär, 
crystalline structure, dividing into large rhomboidal 
fragments. In South Carolina and Geoi-gia, the whole 
rock, to a depth of thirty or forty feet, is often decom- 
posed into separate crystals of quartz, feispar, and niica, 
almost without cohesion. In New England, a sienitic 
variety, in which the mica is replaced by homblende, 
is largely used for architectural purposes. This forms 
a transition from the true granite to the porphyries and 
greenstones connected with it, which are aJso veiy 
abnndant, the igneous rocks in Massachusetts covering 
nearly a fourth of the surfetce. Of these, there scems 
to have been very many eruptions, Professor Hitchcock 
finding no less than eleven Systems of veins in one 
place near Salem. Serpentine, usuaUy claased as ig- 
neous, is, according to this observer, ofben stratified and 
associated with talcose slate. It is very abundant, and 
f umishes, in several places, a beautiful omamental stone, 
named verd-antique marble. More certainly stratified 
is gpeisB, in many varieties and great extent, forming 
perhaps near half the formation. Along with it mica- 
filate is yeiy common^ less so homblende^slate, clay- 
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slate, and tele or chlorite slate^ the last rare in the gneiss. 
Frimary or granulär limestone is also abundant. 

In Essex county, west of Lake Champlain, Professor ^ 
Emmons describes a laige formation of a granitic rock, 
composed of blue or green Labrador felspaj* and hypers- 
tbene, which takes a beautiful polish, and, like the 
whole primary formation, contains numerous beds and 
veins of Iron-ore. The granite in this and St Lawrence 
county, he also states to contain genuine injected veins 
of limestone ; and hence, with some European geologists, 
he proposes to class this rock among the unstratified or 
igneous.* The whole north- westem border of the pri- 
mary rocks, from Alabama to Canada, presents a con- 
tinuous belt of this rock, in general more or less mag- 
nesian. As this mineral prevails, the marks of strati- 
fication become more indistinct, tili they almost dis* 
appear in the pure dolomite, which Is most abundant 
near faults, igneous rocks, and the oldest gneiss. These 
facts show that the limestones are mei-ely metamorphic 
deposits, altered by heat and Sublimation from below, 
and not, as Rozet and Emmons suppose, original plutonic 
formations. The carbon found in the mica and talc 
elates, near the limestone, is also a result of this high 
temperature, perhaps produced by the decomposition of 
the carbonic acid of the cfdcareous rock. 

Throughout the whole ränge of the mountains, from 
Tennessee to New England, these rocks seem to have 
beei^ elevated, folded together, and in some degree in- 
yerted. The general dip of the strata is at a high angle 
to the east, yet the most recent beds are found on Üie 
west, apparently covered by the older members of the 
series. Professor Hitchcock and others suppose that 
the strata, whilst yet flexible, have been compressed by 
powerful forces at the extremities, and consequently 
folded together, but other explanations have been given. 
Be the cause what it may, it has occasioned considerable 

♦ New York Reports for 1887-1838, p. 196. 
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difficulty in tiaclng the lelations of this and the next 
formation.* 

The principal deposit of gold in the United States 
occnrs in theae primary rooks, between the river Rappa- 
hannock, in Virginia, and the Coosa, in Alabama ; but it 
has also been found as {ar north as Somerset in Ver- 
mont, and south to the Golf of Mexico. Its original 
locality is in veins of porous quartz traversing the talc- 
slate, and more larely the gneiss and mica-slate, but 
most is procured from the stream mines in the debris of 
these rocks. The grayel is washed by negroes, who 
each collect, in general, from one to five dwts. a-day, 
though in some instances even 120 dwts. have been pro- 
cured. From 1823 to 1836, the gold sent from this 
district to the mint of the United States amounted to 
4,377,600 doUars, and the actual produce was estimated 
at twice this amount. Remains of arrow-heads and 
other Instruments are found buried in these deposits.t 

Above this is an immense continuous formation, 
corresponding to the transition and older secondary 
rocks of England. These form all the ranges of the 
AUeghanies, except the eastem primary System, and all 
the interior of the countiy, covering, in the United 
States and British America, an area 2000 miles long by 
1200 Wide, or two and a half million Square miles. The 
amount of strata is no less enormous, those below the 
coal haying been estimated as five and a half miles thick ; 
and in Pennsylyania Professor Rogers makes them, in- 
cluding this, two miles more, or 40,000 feet in all. ' It is 
thus difficult to giye a general view of this immense 
depositj especially as much confusion, both in the nomen- 
clature and arrangement, prevails among the American 
writers. The old Classification of Professor Eatonj: is 
now seldom used, and more recent geologists are en- 

* Hitchoook's Geology (2d Edition, New York, 1841^, 
pp. 86, 37. 

+ Trans, of Fenns. Geol. Soc.. toI. i. p. 147. 

t This may be foand in Siliiman's Journal, Yol. zir. ; or 
Bomewhat modified, ib., yol. xzxyi. 
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deavouring to establish a parallel with the English for- 
mations described by Mr Murchison. Mr Conrad affirms 
that this Classification applies, in a more clear and satis- 
fectory manner» to the rocks of America than to those 
of Europe, since the series is certainly more complete, 
and the organic remains more abundant in species. He 
also affirmSy that ^* the inhabitants of the seas (in which 
these rocks were deposited) have been destroyed, and 
new creatures succeeded at five different epochs, and 
one of these groups is no more to be compared with an- 
other than is the oolite with the green sand formation." * 
The lowest beds of this formation are a series of 
graywacke, clay-slate, and limestone rocks, which Mr 
Conrad names the Silurian System, and classes in four 
divisions : — 1, Hudson's slates ; 2. Calciferous and Pots- 
dam sandstones ; 3. Mohawk limestone ; 4. Sparry lime- 
stone. These are spread over the greater portion of 
New York, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Tennessee, 
terminating in the hilly region of Northern Alabama, 
where some of the New York deposits have been recog- 
nised. Mr Lyell, however, considers the Mohawk lime- 
stone and the associated rocks, seen on the shore of Lake 
Ontario, as older than the low^er silurian beds in Eng- 
land. The next beds are the Ontario and Protean 
groups of Hall, the former consisting of red marls and 
sandstone, the latter of dark shale with graptolites, and 
limestone fuU of the Pentamerus oblongus and P. keine. 
These groups, according to Conrad, represent the Caradoc 
sandstones of Murchison; but Lyell regards them as 
äquivalent to the lower silurian rocks of that author. 

* Silliman's Jour., vol. xxxv. p. 246. New York Reports 
for 1839, p. 200. In vol. xxxviii. will be found his arrange- 
ment of tne formations, twenty-four in number, below the coal, 
with the corresponding English rocks. The fossil species 
common to the Silurian rocks of Wales and the United States 
are, in the Caradoc sandstone. siz Shells and two trilobites ; 
m the \Veplock shale, four snells and one trilobite ; in the 
Wenlock limestone, eieht corals, nine shellSj and two truobites ; . 
and in the Ludlow rocks, four shells ; or, in all, eight corals. 
t^enty.-jth^ree Shells, and five tzilobites, that is, thirty-six foaail 
species. 
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In the north-east of New York and Canada, they dip at 
a low angle to the south, and near the Mohawk river • 
and Erle are lost under the newer formations, but again 
appear at Columbus and Clncinnati, in Ohio, where the 
rock named the blue limestone, at least a thousand feet 
thick, forms the base of this and the neighbouring State 
of Indiana, and terminate on the south, in Tennessee. 
In Saratoga county, one of the limestone beds praduces 
a fine-gramed, durable marble, and marks, " like those 
produced in soft mud by drops of rain," have been ob- 
served on one of the strata, at Glen's Falls on the Hud- 
son.* On the Mississippi, above Dubuque, the lower 
limestones of this group are said again to appear, and 
thin beds of limestone and shale, corresponding to the 
Upper part in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, and Illinois. 

Above this is the Wenlock shale of Conrad, the most 
important member of wluch is the Lockport limestone, 
composing, with the inferior Rochester shales, the 
Niagara group of Hall. In the east of New York this 
System is thin, but increases much, especially the lime- 
stone, towards the west, and at the faUs is at least 200 
feet thick. Its fossils are partly identical with those of 
England, partly peculiar to America. Near Niagara the 
limestone is regularly stratified, and of a blueish or 
brownish-gray colour, fine granulär texture, and vitre- 
ous or resinous lustre, It contains bitumen, and also 
in cavities an hydrous gypsum and fluor spar. The 
gypsum forms flattened masses mostly üve or ten tons 
in weight, but varying from a few pounds to even fifty 
tons. In Western Ohio this, " the cliflFlimestone," forms 
the most important rock, and attains a great thickness 
at Louisville in Kentucky and Madison in Indiana. It 
increases still more in Northern Illinois, and in Wiscon- 
sin and Iowa, having a thickness of several hundred feet 
(550 according to Professor Owen) on the Mississippi. 
It is here nearly horizontal, with a slight dip to the 
south, and is very deeply cut by ravines. The princi- 

* Mather, New York Reports, p. 97. 
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pal lead-mines of the wegtem territory are in this forma- 
tion, the mining district extending 87 miles from east 
to west, and 54 from north to south, the annual produce 
being about thirty million pounds of lead. Even in 
New York, sulphurets of lead and zinc, in veins or de- 
tached masses, occur in this rock, but in this westem 
region are veiy common, the veins being oflen twelve 
inches thick. Copper ore is also met with, but in far 
less amount.* 

The Wenlock limestones of Conrad correspond with 
the " Onondaga salt group " and the ** Helderberg lime- 
stones of Hall." The former of these difFer essentially 
from any of the British Silurian deposits^more resembling 
the new red sandstone of that country. It consists of 
red and green marls, with beds of gypsum, covered by a 
limestone Stratum, and attains its greatest thickness of 
800 to 1000 feet in the central parts of New York, 
thinning rapidly out on the east. It retains its füll 
dimensions as far west as the Niagara river, but disap- 
pears almost entirely on the Ohio near Louisville. All 
the important brine-springs of the United States are in 
this formation ; but rock-salt has only been found in one 
place in the south- west of Virginia, about 18 miles from 
Abingdon. The rocks here are sandstone and marly 
clay, but at 60 feet deep a bed of gypsum, 160 feet thick, 
was Struck, and below it one of salt, 60 to 70 feet thick. 
The Springs contaiu from 10 to 20 per cent. of salt, the 
strength of the brine increasing with the depth of the bor- 
ing, which is necessary in all places. Some of them are 
1000 feet deep, and on the Muskingum some are 800 feet 
below the level of the ocean. In 1840, the spring» 
in New York produced 2,867,884 busheis of salt, and 
those in Virginia, 1,745,618 busheis ; the whole amount 
manufisu^ured in the States being 6,179,174 bushel8.t 

♦ Silliman'g Jour., vol. xliii. pp. 35-72, 147-149. 

f Hitchcock's Eiern. Geol., p. 190. Hildreth in Silliman's 
Jour., vol. xxix. p. 1-154. For comparison with the above, it mav 
be mentioned that the Cheshire Springs in England contain 25 
per cent. of salt ; sea-water about 4 per oe&t In Southern 
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The Helderbeig limestone has its greatest thickness 
(about 600 feet) in the mountains of that name, in Al- 
bany county, and Schobarie ; but before reaching Niagara 
river becomes very thin, and in Western Kentucky and 
Indiana can scaroely be distinguished from the Niagara 
Ihnestone with which it is in contact. 

The Ludlow rocks of Murchison are represented by a 
great groiip of fossiliferous shales and aandstones, well 
Seen near the Cayuga and Seneca lakes. In New York, 
it is upwards of 1000 feet thick, and contains a greater 
number of individual fossils than nearly all the other 
groups ; but westward, at Louisville in Kentucky and 
in Indiana, is represented by about 100 feet of black 
shale, nearly or quite destitute of fossile. 

Above thJs is the representative of the Devonian or 
Old Red Sandstone formation of Europe. In New York, 
the lower part of this is named the Chemung group, and 
has been recognised by Mr Lyell as bearing a most 
striking lithological similarity to the lower part of this 
formation in Forfarshire and other parts of Scotland, 
both in the thinly laminated gray sandstones and asso- 
eiated green shales. This group here is 1000 to 1600 feet 
thick, but thiDS out west, being little more than 100 at 
the Cuyahoga Falls in Ohio. With the Portage and 
Gardeau rocks it forms the whole shore of Lake Erie, 
from Dunkirk to Cleveland in Ohio ; the lower portions 
in this State being mostly shale, the middle sandstone, 
and the upper flagstones and shale. It contains very 
few fossils, but is marked with " casts of mud fiirrows,'* 
which in New York distinguish the Gardeau rocks. 
Farther west, in Indiana, these groups are about 300 
feet thick, the higher portions being sandstone, with 
cuneiform masses of limestone, composed of crinoidal 
fiagments and broken shells, and sometimes oolitic. A 

Bassia, the Elton Lake has from 25} to 29 per cent. of salt ; but 
less than a half of this generally oommon salt (chloride of so- 
dium). Other lakes near it contain from 19 to 24 per cent. of 
this mineral, with only 2 per cent. of other salts.— See Rose, 
Reise nach dem Ural, toI. ii. pp. 264, 269. 
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red sandstone at Biossburg in Pennsylvania contains 
scales, which Mr Conrad refers to the Holoptychus nobi- 
UsHmus, and has on this account been identi£ed with 
the Upper Devonian rocks of Britain. It thins out, 
however, near the Grenessee river in New York, so that 
in the west of this State and in Ohio the coal formation 
rests directly on the former or Chemung group. In In- 
diana, Illinois, and Kentucky, a limestone rock inter- 
venes, some of whose fossils {Producta:) have been iden- 
tified with those of the carboniferous or mountain lime- 
stone of Britain, the most characteristic being, however, 
various species of Pentremites, The lower part of this 
rock is compact, very fine grained, and in part fit even 
for Lithographie purposes ; the Upper is coarser, contain- 
ing chert or homstone, and on the top oolitic. The 
mining district of Missouri, lying south of the river, 
seems to be situated in this limestone, which is here 
broken through by granite. Copper and lead ores are 
abundant in the stratified rock, and specular iron ore in a 
porphyry connected with the igneous formations. Pilot 
Knob, five hundred feet high, and Iron Mountain, con- 
sist almost entirely of this ore, yielding seventy per cent. 
of metal. This rock seems to differ altogether both in 
character and position from any of the New York lime- 
stones, but is of great extent in the west, from Pennsyl- 
vania at least to Fort Leavenworth on the Missouri, and 
north to St Anthony's Falls on the MisfflssippL* 

• Hall, New York Reports, and Notes on the Geoloay of the 
Western States, Sill. Jour., vol. xlii. p. 61 ; Ib., vol. xJv. p. 65- 
72. Proo. of Amer. Geol. Assoo. for 1843 ; Ib., voL xlv. pp. 
157, 340. In the last-mentioned limestone rock, on a slab ex- 
posed in the riyer-bed at St Louis, are figures of two human 
feet, which have been described by Schoolcraft and ManteU 
(who calls the rock sandstone) as actual marks, impressed when 
the rock was still soft. Dr Owen, in whose possession they 
now are, sees in them ** no incredible display of anatomical 
knowledge or artistic skill ; nothin^; more than we may fairly 
attribute to the observant and ingemous Indian,*' and considen 
them artificial. The acute remark of Leonhard, that the im- 
pressions are isolated, and the footsteps of the Walking man not 
to be followed Sturther, leave no doubt that this is the coxieot 
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The next great series of rocks is the Goal Formation. 
One great basin of these deposits is found in Pennsylvania 
and Ohio, the fundamental rock being a coarse gray or 
drab sandstone and conglomerate. In Ohio, the faxe 
sandstone is estimated at 25 to 850 feet thick, the con- 
glomerate at 100 to 600, and the superior coal formation 
at 2000 feet. This basin coveis about 24,000 Square 
miles, and is bounded near the centre of Ohio by a line 
running north-east and south-west. Beyond this an- 
ticlinal axis the formation re-appears, oocupying the 
south-west of Indiana, a large portion of Illinois, eyen 
extending in a narrow belt across the Mississippi, and 
south of the Ohio, stretching through Kentucky into 
Tennessee, — ^this immense basin equalling in area almost 
the entire Island of Great Britain. In Missouri another 
unconnected coal deposit exists. The same conglomerate 
rock, preserying its essential character and fossils, still 
forms the base of the formation, which probably was at 
one time continuous over all these states. As coal is 
found even on the eastem declivity of the Rocky 
Mountains, it is no improbable supposition that one 
yast formation once reached from them to the Alle- 
ghanies, of which the basins mentioned are the remnants. 
The coal found in this formation is of two kinds, the 
bituminous, and the anasphaltic coal or anthracite. In 
Europe the latter is more commonly associated with 
transition rocks, and this was formerly supposed to be 
the case also with that of the new world. But it is now 
considered identical in age with the coal of the Ohio 
basin and the similar deposits of Britain. This is proyed 
byitsfibrous structurein someparts,markingitsyegetable 
origin, and by the beds of fire-clay, containing the Stig^ 
maria ficoides and other coal-plants, on which the an- 
thracite rests. Its peculiar character is undoubtedly 



yiew. Scboolcrafl, Sill. Jour., toI. v. Mantell, Wenders of 
Geol., Tol. i. p. 65. Owen in Sill. Jour., toI. xliii. p. 14-32 and 
plate. Hitchcock, Eiern. Geol., p. 153. Leonhard, PopolsBre 
Geol< * 
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owing to the proximity of the igneous formations of the 
east, the coal always beeoming more bituminous as its 
distance from these increafies.* This yariety is chiefly 
found in Pennsylvaniay between the Susquehanna and 
Delaware, forming three iield% two of them about sixty 
miles long by five broad, and the other somewhat smaller. 
The beds generally vary from three to twenty-eight feet 
in thickness, but one extending throughout the whole 
region is from twenty-two to fifty feet thick, and in one 
place sixty-five seams have been counted. At Black- 
q>ring gap the aggregate amount of the coal is not less 
than ninety feet. Argillaceous carbonate of iron in beds 
or masses also occurs ; and the whole region is rising 
into much importance for its coal and mines, as the fol- 
lowing Statement shows. From 1820 to 1824, anthra- 
cite was only dug in one place, and the produce rose 
from 365 to 9541 tons. The next year new mines were 
opened, and in 1829 the produce was 111,403 tons ; in 
1835, 557,508 tons ; in 1840, 863,489 tons. Its use is 
also no longer confined to the manufacture of iron or 
other purposes where a strong heat is required, but from 
the absence of smoke and dust it is often preferred, for 
warming i'ooms, to the bituminous coal.t 

Bituminous coal prevails in the extensive basins on 
the opposite side of the Alleghanies. In Ohio, the strata 
are nearly horizontal, or form long sloping ridges, and 
have been pierced to a depth of 1000 feet without 
meeting the inferior beds. Gray, ash-coloured, and 
brown sandstone, of quartz and mica, in a basis of clay 
or lime, is the most abundant rock, and often at its out- 
crop forms mural precipices 100 feet high. Near the 
eastem mountains, where the coal is also less bitumin- 
ous^ it becomes red in some cases. The beds seldom 
exceed six feet in thickness, though a few are eight to 

• Silliman's Jour., vol. xl. p. 370— Analyses of Coal. 

+ Taylor in Sill. Jour., vol. xli. p. 80. Trans, of Pennsylvania 
Geol. Soc., vol. i. p. 193. Rogers, Report on Pennsyl. for 1838, 
D. 84. Logan, Proceedings of London GeoL Society, March 
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ten, and one on the Monongahela eleyen feet thick, the 
quality improvJBg with the dimenslons. Only three 
or four workable seams are yet known, but probably 
others exist. Along with this mmeraly slate clay, shale, 
limestone, and marl abound. The stracture and com- 
Position of the more westem basins, so far as they are 
known, are nearly similar, and all of them have a streng 
resenxblance to tibie same formation in Britain. Eren 
the fossil remains, at least the genera, are common in 
both regions, those of America being Lepidodendra, two 
feet in diameter, Calamites of great size, Sigillaria with 
numerous perfecÜy preserved bristling spines, and many 
fems. In the upper part of the Illinois coal-field in 
Indiana, several stumps of fossil palms Standing erect, 
and with the roots attached, have very recently been 
discovered, and appear to have been quietly submerged 
in the place where they grew,* 

Near Richmond in Virginia a curious coal-field occurs, 
resting immediately on granite. It is about fifty miles 
long by twelve broad, and consists of shales, grits formed 
from the primary rocks, and two or three beds of coal 
from eleven to forty feet thick, the aggregate in some 
pits being fifty-two feet. The coal sometimes rests 
directly on the granite, or with only a few inches of 
shale interposed, and fills the inequalities of this igneous 
rock. It is highly bituminous, though of inferior 
quality below, where it contains sulphur and much in- 
flammable gas. Taylor described it as a transition forma* 
tion ; but Professor W. B. Rogers refers it nearly to " the 
bottom of the oolite formation of Europe, as its fossils of 
the genera Equisetum, Tsniopteris, and Cycadites or 
Pterophyllum, either agree specifically or correspond 
nearly with those of the oolite coal of Brora and the 
equivalent beds at Whitby,"t 

• Hildreth on the Ohio Coal-field. Sill. Jour., toI. xxix. 

5. 1-154. Mather, Reports on Ohio for 1837 and 1838. Sill. 
our^vol. xl. p. 126 ; vol. xlv. p. 336. 

+ Taylor, Trans, of Pennsyl. Geol. Soc, vol. i. p. 275-297. 
Rogers, Ass. of Am. Geol. for 1842. Sill. Jour., vol. xlüi. p. 175. 
Ib., p. 1-14. 
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Perhaps a somewhat older period should be ascribed 
to them, as in ihe snperior beds Mr Redfield has found 
a fish of the genus Catopterus, three other species of 
which occür in the red sandstone farther north. Ac- 
cording to Professor Hitchcock, this formation fiUs ex- 
tensive troughs in the primary rocks, and consists of red 
or gray sandstones, slates, and shales, associated with 
beds of limestone and calcareous breccia. It occurs in 
Maine and the Valley of the Connecticut, and a wide 
belt runs from New Jersey south-west through Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia, and North Carolina. Through- 
out this whole extent from Nova Scotia to Virginia, it 
is associated with ores of copper, bituminous shale, and 
protruding masses of greenstone, and the rocks, with a 
few local exceptions, have a general north- west dip. In 
the northem part of this formation, the Messrs Redfield 
have found five species of fossil fish, of the genus Palao- 
niscus Aga88.y and three of the Catopterus Ited.y to which 
three new species have recently been added. Hence, 
and from its Hthologiccil characters, it has been considered 
as the equivalent of the new red sandstone of Europe. 
Professor Rogers also identifies some of this series in 
Vii^ginia with the keuper of Europe. In the same rock 
in Massachusetts and Connecticut, fossil footmarks, sup- 
posed to be those of birds, and hence named Omithich- 
nites, were observed by Dr Deane in 1834. Some of 
these are small, the foot being only half an inch long, 
and the step three or four inches ; others have a foot 
fifteen to seventeen inches long, with a step of four to 
six feet. These marks are very distinct, in some cases 
showing the lobate form of the joints of the toes, and in 
one case even *< the pitted, ridged, and furrowed skin of 
the bottom of the foot." Professor Hitchcock has de- 
scribed twenty-seven varieties of these impressions, seven- 
teen of which he has no doubt were, as he originally 
stated, formed by the feet of birds Walking on tiie soft 
mud of the yet unconsolidated rock ; the remainder he 
thinks may have been formed by saurian animals. The 
largest bird is conjectured to have stood from twelve to 
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sixteen feet high, thus suTpassing even the dinomis of 
Kew Zealand, whose height is now reduced to ten fieet. 
Along with the foot-marks, impTessions of rain-drops also 
occuT. Frofesfior Hitchcock's view of these fossils is now 
almost nniversally received, notwithstandhig Uie unwill- 
ingness, on theoietic grounds, of some geologists to admit 
the existence of such highly organized animals at so 
early s period.* 

The Aill development of the older fossiliferous rocks, 
and their paraUelism to those of Europe, is here inter- 
rupted. As mentioned, some strata connected with the 
last group have been described as more recent, and Mr 
Conrad announces the discoveiy of ** well-characterized 
and nndoubted oolite in the state of Ohio, where it 
contains two European species of Trigonia, both of which 
are restricted to this system."t This, however, does 
not £11 the immense gap down to the cretaceous System, 
the next well known extensire deposit. In the United 
States, true chalk is wanting, and the fonnation more 
resembles the green sand of Europe. The generic re- 
semblance of the fossils is, however, so streng, that no 
doubt is entertained of the identity of this with the 
cretaceous formation, though, of about 200 species from 
the Atlantic states, only one, the Beiemnite» mucronatusy 
found in New J^ersey and Alabama, seems common to 
Europe. Other identical or closely resembling species 
have, however, been mentioned ; and it is said that 
among the fishes are several species of sharks, some of 
which are found in the English chalk. Besides these, 
Temains of tortoises and saurian reptiles, as the plesio- 
eaurus, iciithyosaurus, mososauros, and batrachiosaurus, 
also occur. This formation has been found near New 



• Hitohcock, Sill. Jour., vol. xzix. p. 307. Report on Geol. 
Mass., vol. ii. p. 464, '&c. Elexn. Geology, p. 151-156. Also, 
Buckland's Bndgewater Treatise, vol. ii. p. 39. Sill. Jour., yol. 
zli. pp. 24, 165, and vol. xlv., containing letters of Drs Deane, 
Hanteil, and Owen, p. 177-188. Mr Lyell, ib., p. 394 ; ^Iso 
p.314. 

+ New YoA Report for 1841, p. 44. 
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York, and oocnpies a wide zone, firom New Jersey South- 
west to Alabama, with much of Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Tennessee, and Arkansas. Mr Lyell has shown that 
the bedi^classed as an upper division of this formation, 
and supposed to form a passage from the secondary to 
the tertiary Systems, truly belong to the latter. This 
is the case with the Wilmington limestone and con- 
glomerate, and also with the white limestone of the 
Santee river in South Carolina, which, though resem- 
bling the chalk rocks of New Jersey, contains only 
tertiary fossils.* 

This formation, also without chalk or flint, has lately 
been described by Mr NicoUet as covering a vast tract 
of country in the west, he having traced it from the 
mouth of the Sioux river, where it rests immediately 
on the carboniferous limestone, for four hundred miles 
west. The rocks are in ascending order, argillaceous 
limestone, calcareous marl, ferruginous clay containing 
selenite, and plastic clay with many fossils. In the last, 
iron pyrites and lignite are abundant, which sometimes 
take fire, and produce much dense smoke, whenoe has 
originated the opinion that true volcanoes exist in that 
region. In about twenty fossils from this district, four 
agree with those of the east (^Ämmonites placentay A» 
Conradiy BacuHtes wata, Belemnites mucronatus)^ the 
last also found in the chalks of Europe. Others are 
remains of fishes, saurians, and a species of turtle.f 

Tertiary formations occupy much extent in the United 
States. They first appear in the island of Martha's 
Vineyard, on the coast of Massachusetts. They are 
again found in New Jersey, whence they extend south, 
covering most of the low country south-east of the 
boundary line of the primary formation formerly traced 
as far south as Louisiana. They are thus of very great 
extent, and p^esent considerable diversity of mineral 



* Proceedimcs of Geol. Soc Ibr May 1842. SUl. Jonr., voL 
xli. p. 182. Hitchcock, Eiern. Geol., pp. 60, 331. 
t Ass. of Am. GeoL for 1843. Sill. Jonr., vol. xIt. p. 153-156. 
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character. Beds of limestone, conglomeiate, slaty clays, 
red loam, siliceous burr-stone or mill-stone, and white 
or red sand, are very common, the materials in many 
places being plainly derived from the decompoeition of 
the neighbouring primary rocks. The fossils seem veiy 
numerous, and hare enabled Mr Lyell to class many of 
the local formations, in conformity with the division he 
has proposed for the similar rocks in the Old World. 
Thns^ from the Miocene series,two hundred and thirty- 
eight Shells, of which thirty-eight are recent^ are known 
to Mr Conrad. Details regarding this formation are too 
local to be generally interesting, even would our limits 
admit of them. We shall only mention the beds of 
fossil infusoria, from twelre to thirty feet thick, and 
extending over large areas, found by Professor W. B. 
Bogers in the tertiary deposits of Virginia, where, he 
says, they often sepai-ate the Eocene from the Miocene 
beds, but also occur included among the latter.* 

The superficial deposits of America have recently 
attracted much attention in connexion with glacier and 
aqueous action. Professor Hitchcock gives the foUow- 
ing account of the lithological characters and superposi- 
tion of the drift or diluvium : — " The principal mass 
consists of coarse sand, pebbles, and boulders, often 
several feet in diameter, usuaUy mixed together con- 
fusedly, but sometimes exhibiting, at least for small 
distances, more or less of a stratified arrangement. This 
mass of detritus, not unfrequently one hundred feet 
thick, occupies the lowest position ; that is, rests im- 
mediately on the smoothed and striated rocks in place. 
Sometimes there is mixed with it fine sand or mud ; 
and occasionally a limited mass of clay, appearing as if 
out of its original position. Abore this deposit, in most 
of the larger Valleys, as those of the Hudson, Connec- 
ticut, and Penobscot, and in many of the smaller ones, 

• LyelL Proceedinjgs of Geol. Soc., May 1842, Feb. 1843, &c. 
Rojeers' Keport on Virginia for 1840, p. 28. Sill. Jour., yol. 
zliu. p. 329 ; yoL zIy. p. 313. 
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we find hoiizontal layera of fine blne cky, tarely as 
much as one huiidz«d feet thick. Abore ihe cky, and 
of less thickneflB, we have a bed of sand, beooming 
coaraer towards the top, and exhibiting sometimes at 
its snrface marks of a stronger movemont in the wateis 
by which it was deposited, than could bare taken place 
while the clay was in a oourse of formation. Scatteted 
over the whole surface, bnt oonfined chiefly to the 
region abonnding in gravel, we find insulated blocks, 
sometimes rounded and sometimes angular."* We may 
add, thaty as in Enrope, the direction of this drift has 
been in general from the north or north-west to the 
Bonth and south-east, eyen where the monntain ridges 
are placed transveise to this. In the west of New 
York, its progress has been west of south ; and in 
other parts of that State it also seems to bare varied 
Bomewhat from its normal course. The boulders are 
generally traced to rocks in the north, and the drift 
seems universal over the whole conntry. Vast numbers 
of fragments of primary rocks are strewed over the 
Valley of the Missouri, and are found at Natchez on the 
Mississippi. Mounds of detritus, desciibed as moraines, 
are also very common, and the smoothed, striated, and 
furrowed surfaces of rocks, now so generally ascribed to 
glacier action, occur in every quarter of the country. 
In New Hampshire, they have been seen on Mount 
Monadnock 8250 feet, and on Mount Katahdin 4000 
feet high. The cause of these phenomena, whether 
glaciers, diluvial floods, or oceanic currents, is still too 
much matter of hypothesis and contro versy to be noticed 
here.t 

Still more recent or alluvial formations are found on 
most of the river banks and near their mouths. That at 
the mouth of the Mississippi is the most extensive, and 
is rapidly increasing from the Sediment brought down 

• Hitchcock's Address to Ass. of Am. Geol. 1841, p. 19. 

t Hitchcock, Address, &c.,p. 19-23. Elem.Qeol., p. 193-220. 
Also the State Reports, and many notkesin the recent volumes 
of Silliman*s Journal. 
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hy that immense river, having advanced several leagues 
even since New Orleans was built. To this class also 
belong the beds, many feet thick, of infiisoria found be- 
low peat in swamps in New York, Massachusetts, and 
other parts of the country. In Üiese the species are 
nearly the same, and all of them now living, the most 
being referable to the brackish fresh- water forms of the 
seacoasty although some of them are now found at a great 
distance from it. Ehrenberg mentions one hundred and 
forty-three species from North and South America as 
comihon to Europe, and seventy-one, or a third, as pe- 
culiar to the westem continent.* In this, or the drift, 
are also found many remains of animals of more gigantic 
bulk, and a higher class of beings. These are extinct 
mammalia of the follo wing species, Elephas primogenius, 
Mastodon maximus, Megatherium, Megalonyx, CervuA 
Americanus or Fossil Elk, and the Walrus. A celebrated 
locality for these is the Big Bone Lick in Kentucky, in 
diluyium, from which Mr Cooper estimates that bones be- 
longing to one hundred skeletons of the mastodon, twenty 
of the elephant, one of the megalonyx, three of the ox, 
and two of the elk, have already been canied away. The 
animals are supposed to have been attracted thither 
by the salt-springs existing even at that early period, 
when many of the weaker individuals, crushed dowi^ 
among the immense herds, found a grave in this spot. 
Descriptions of these anim^s may be seen in Dr Buck- 
land's and other treatises on geology. In some parts of 
the country, as for example near the Falls of Niagara, 
bones of the mastodon have been found associated with 
Shells of existing species, showing that, geologically, the 
dato of their extinction is very recent, though probably 
anterior to the introduction of man into the westem 
continent. The report of one found in Missouri, with 
fragments of its skin and sinews, which is supposed to 
have been killed and burnt by the Indians, would requixe 

* Silliman's Jour., vol. xliii. pp. 3^4, 328 ; voL zxxix. p. Id% 
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confirmation.* No bone cavems similar to those of 
Europe have yet been observed in the States, the remains 
being all of recent species. 

In concluding this skctch of American geology, it may 
not be improper to review the series of changes to which 
it bears witness. The first great mass of strata extends 
nnbroken from the earliest transition down to the close 
of the coal formation. The primary rocks are probably 
mere metamorphic portions of this with the granite and 
similar igneous formations produced during the convul- 
sions which raised the whole above the ocean. The 
comparatively very partial deposit of red sandstone seems 
to have been the last and final member of this series, 
formed in the deep Valleys along the Atlantic coast 
when the rest of the continent was already above the 
waters. A long interval leaving no trace of geological 
change or disturbing agency followed. The cretaceous 
epoch again saw the land below the ocean, and beds of 
chalk were deposited both on the east and west, though 
the chain of the Alleghanies was probably still above the 
ocean. In the tertiary period the same regions continued 
submerged, especially those on the Atlantic coast, thongh 
the total diversity of fossils would seem to show that 
this formation was also separated from the former by a 
longer or shorter interval. During the drift the whole 
country, except perhaps a few of the very highest moun- 
tains, appear to have been again snbjected to aqueous 
action, much of this singular deposit being probably 
formed whilst the continent was rising to its present 
elevation. At this time, also, much denudation of the 
inferior strata along the anticlinal axes seems to have 
taken place, a fact of the highest importance in all theo- 
ries regarding the formation of the drift. In each of 
these revolutions the movements have been on a great 
Bcale, and hence has resulted a most surprlsing simplicity 
and immensity in the formations that cover thia conti- 



• Sill. JoTir., vol. xxxvi. p. 198. 
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nent. The vast richness of its mineral resouTces is also 
an iinportant element to the statesman or philanthropist 
in calculating the future destiny of the country. " The 
best architectural materials, granites, traps, porphyries, 
sienites, serpentines, soapstones, limestones, primary 
slates and slaty rocks of every geologiccd age, sandstones, 
and conglomerates abound. The most usefiil minerals 
are found also in large quantities ; ores of iron, copper, 
and lead, gold and silver, the latter especially as it exists 
in aigentiferous galenas. Above aU, coal-fields of un- 
equalled magnitude, thickness, extent, and richness, with 
clays, Boarls, and sands, and soils of every yariety, für- 
nish to our population all the means of national wealth 
and individoal prosperity,*** 

6ECTI0N II. BOTANY. 

The vast territory of the United States forms parts of 
several distinct botanical regions, characterized by pecu- 
liar plants adapted to the nature of their soil and climate. 
Two of these are generally recognised, — a northem, ex- 
tending south to lat. 36° ; and a southem, from this 
to lat. 30°. In the fonner, species of the two genera 
Aster and Solidago greatly abound, and the Coniferae 
and Amentaceae prevail more than in the corresponding 
regions of the Old World ; whilst the Cruciferse, the 
Cichoracese, and Cynaracese, are less numerous. In the 
second, the splendid Magnolias, and similar trees and 
plants, with Palms, Cycadaceffi, and Cactacese, show an 
approach to a tropical Vegetation. Besides the Umbelli- 
ferffi, Cruciferae and Cichoracefle of the former region, 
the Labiatse, Cariophyllese, and Geraniacese, are also 
rare ; whilst trees with large shining leaves and showy 
flowers abound. In the former, pines, larches and firs, 
oaks, beeches and chesnuts, poplars, plane-trees, elms 
and ashes, formed the forests ; and the same plants were 
cultivated as in Europe. In the south, tnai2:e begins to 

* Silliman*8 Address to Ass. of Am. Geol» io Journal, voL 
xliii. p. 240. 
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bethemore common giain ; tobacco andcotton plantations 
abound ; and the woods are fall of magnolias, tulip-trees, 
camt^lias, laureis, passion-flowers, hollies, and palms. This, 
howevery has reference more especially to the AÜantic 
coast, as both the climate and Vegetation of the Pacific 
regicHB differ yery much. Even the immense basin of the 
Mississippi has its peculiar features ; and the emigrant, 
as he joumeys to tiie £Eir west, finds himself in a milder 
climate, under the shadow of more noble and luxuriant 
trees, and surrounded by other and biighter flowers. 
Many of the species characterizing these various regions 
will be found in the foUowing review of the piincipal 
families of plants in the United States.* 

We shall begin our survey of the Vegetation of the 
United States with the Ranunculaces, of which North 
America contains about a seventh of the whole order. 
They are mostly herbaceous plants, some of them very 
gho wy, and possessing more or less acrid properties. The 
only species with woody stems are some of the Clematis 
or Virgin's Bower, found among bushes or hedges, gene- 
rally with white, in others ((7. crispa and cylindrica") 
with large purple or ((7. viorna) blue flowers. Ane- 
mones, among others, the Ä, nemorosa of the English 
botany, and the A, uniflora, the most beautiful and de- 
licate species of this fine genus, are common mostly in 
moist or swampy places in the central states. The He- 
j^tica triloba, possessing astringent properties, adoms 

*■ The principal authorities for the Botaay of the United 
States are— the Flora Amerioana of the Eider Michauz. who 
spent many.years in collecting materials ; the Arbres Fores- 
tiers of his son ; the Flora Boreali-Amerieana of Pumh ; the 
Flora of NorthAjiierica,oontaining all the known Indigenous and 
Naturalized Planta growinff North of Mexioo,by Drs Torrey and 
Gray, now incourse of pubücation ; and the works of Bartram. 
Barton, and others, with yarious incidental notices in books or 
travels. The Floira of British America, by Sir William Hooker« 
iß also very usefol. In the foUowing sketch we have foUowea 
tne natural arrangement of Lindley, the nomenclature of the 
plants beine mostly that of Pursh. Had the valnable work of 
Torrey and Gtay been eompieted, we ihould have preferred 
^Ollowing it. 
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with its blue or purple öowers the sides of the fertile or 
rocky hüls from Carolina northwards. A cfaaracteristic 
plant of the northem region k the Hydrastis CanadensUy 
with pale rose-coloured flowers, red bemes, and yellow 
Toots, of a strong narcotic smell and bitter taste, fumish- 
ing a fine dye, and also used as a tonic. It gzows prin« 
cipally on a fertile soll in the shady woods or among 
rocks, especially in the AUeghany Mountains. The 
Itanuncnlus here, as in Europe, is a large genus ; and 
many British species^ as R, Flammula, auricomus^ repens, 
acrUy &c., display their yellow flowers in the pastures 
and meadows of the New World, along with the Caltha 
or Mar^ Marygold. In the cedar swamps and moun- 
tain bogs of Viiginia and the northem states, grows the 
öoptU trifolia or Gold Thread, a small delicate plant 
with white flowers, whose root — a pure and powerfiil 
bitter — is a populär medicine, and also used by the na- 
tives to dye yellow. In the southem states and Valley 
of the Missouri are found three or four species of Delphi^ 
mum or Larkspur, with blue flowers, and in the Atlan- 
tic states also the Aconitum or Monk's Hood. The 
Actea Americana (-4. rubra and alba, BigeL), growing 
in the deep mould collecting among rocks in the shady 
woods, is accounted a yaluable medicine by the natives» 
who name it the Red or White Cohosh,from the colour 
of the berries which succeed its white flowers. The Xan- 
thorhixa apiif&iia, a low shrub, with Compound leares 
and panicles of da^rk purple flowers, contains an intensely 
bitter gum and resin ; and both the wood and bark are 
used as tonics. 

Allied to the last order, and forming a transition to 
the nbxt, from which they are distinguished by their 
watery Juices, are the Podophyllese or May-apple tribe. 
Besides the P. peltatum, whose green fruit, «J>out the 
size of a plum, is eaten, whilst the root is one of the 
safest eätharticB known, the J^er«mia dipkyUa, with 
flimilar properties, found principally on the limestone 
hüls of Viiginia and Tennessee, eonstitute this tmly 
Anierican order. 
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Though the PapaveTaceie are pirmcipally European 
plants, yet several have found thelr way into North 
America. Only one of the genus which has giyen its 
name to the order is indigenous to that continent, but 
farther north than the region we are now considering. 
The Bloodwort (Sanguinaria Oanadensi8\ so namedfrom 
its crimson jnice^ is a characteristic plant of the northem 
division. Each stalk terminates in a single white flower ; 
and the root, according to Barton, is in large doses emetic 
and cathartie, and in smaller stimulant and expectorant. 
The Ärgemone Mejncana grows as far north as Florida ; 
and in Georgia there is a very beautiful variety, with 
white flowers. The seeds^said to be narcotic, especially 
when smoked with tobacco, are sometimes used as a 
Substitute for ipecacuanha, and the Mexicans polish 
fiimiture with an oil expressed from them. The Fu- 
mariese or fumitory tribe, allied to this, present few in. 
teresting plants. The most remarkable are the Diclytra, 
handsome herbaceous plants, with two curious spurs or 
prolongations of the corolla, which have given occasion to 
the inhabitants to name one (2>. GucuUaria) Yellow- 
breeches. The Corydalis, pretty little plant», with lively 
red or yellow flowers, are often cultivated in this country 
as Ornaments to rock-work. The Fumaria officinalis, 
regarded as a mere weed, has probably been introduced 
from Europe. 

In the tribe of Water-lilies (NymphiBaceiB) few in^ 
tei-esting plants occur in North America. The Nuphar 
lutea of the English botany is found expanding its yel- 
low flowers in the lakes of the AUeghany Mountains, 
The Hydropeltides, another order of water-plants, are 
peculiar to America, the most interesting being the 
H, purpurea, so named from the purple colour of the 
flowers and whole plant, which is covered with a viscid 
gelatinous matter, The Nelumbiaceae, also natives of 
the stagnant or slow-running waters of the northem 
hemisphere, are chiefly remarkable for the beauty of 
their flowers. The Cyamus flavicomus of Pursh, with 
Jarge yeUow flowers resembling a double tulip, and 
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round leaves, Covers the lakes and ponds of Carolina and 
Virginia. It is also found near Philadelphia, where it 
is thought to have been introdnced by the Indians, who 
are very fond of its seeds, which are agreeable to the 
taste, though less celebrated than those of the holy 
Cyamus or Egyptian bean of Pythagoras. Its tubers, 
used for food by the Osage and other westem Indians, 
are, when boiled, as farinaceous and agreeable as the 
potato, 

The Magnoliaceae are peculiarly a North American 
Order, characterizing the south of the United States, 
where they abound in the swamps, woods, and on the 
sides of the hills. The general character of the order is 
to have a bitter tonic taste and large fragrant flowers, 
which produce a decided action on the nerves. The most 
stately is the Large Magnolia or Big Laurel (M, grandi- 
flora), which usuallyattains a height of sixty to seventy 
feet, though some are ninety feet high, and from two 
to three feet in diameter, No tree east of the Mississippi 
at all approaches this in majestic aspect, süperb foliage, 
and magnificent flowers. Its thick, leathery, persistant 
leaves, six or eight inches long, are green and brilliant 
in the centre of the forests, but where exposed to the 
sun on their margins, acquire a rusty hue. Its sweet- 
smelling white flowers, seven to eight inches broad, sur- 
pass those of almost any other tree in size and number, 
three to four hundred being often found on one. The 
fruit is a kind of cone, from which the seeds, when ripe, 
hang by slender threads, The wood is very white, and 
of a soft texture, This tree grows in the forests of 
South Carolina and Greorgia, west to the Mississippi, 
over a district of seven hundred to eight hundred Square 
leagues. A more hardy tree is the Magnolia glauca, 
which grows wild on Cape Ann in Massachusetts, and 
flourishes in most exposures in that State, though only 
as a shrub with deciduous leaves. Its proper abode 
is the marshes on the shores of Carolina and Georgia, 
where it is a tall tree with evergreen leaves and upright 
branches. Its common height is twenty to thirty feet, 
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reaching to forty in &Youiable sitiiationfl^ and its solitary 
flowers are only two or thiee inchjee broad. Acooiding 
to Barton, they are so stimnlating as to prodnce pa- 
roxysms of fever, and even of inflammatory gout^ 
whilst the bark of the root is an ünportant tonic. This 
tree has many populär names, as the Eonall magnolia, 
swamp sassafrasy sweet bay, white bay, swamp hiurel, 
and beaver wood, The Cucumber-tree (JJf. aoutninata) 
equals the big laurel in size, and grows in the high 
country south of the Hudson, at a distance from the 
sea. The wood is fine-grained, of a yellowish<brown 
oolour, and takes a beautiful polish, but is not durable. 
In Viiginia, itscones, which whengreenresemble young 
cucumbers, yield a spirituous tincture, employed for 
rheumatic affections, or, infused in grain brandy, a whole- 
some bitter, thought a specific against autumnal fevers, 
The Umbrella-tree (M. tripetala)^ is named &om its 
large leaves, often about twenty inches long and eight 
broad, which, gro wing at the end of the branches, spread 
out like a parasol. Its white flowers, seven inches broad, 
and very fragrant, are said to produce headach and nau- 
sea. The M» macrophyUa or Michaux' Magnolia, about 
thirty-five feet high, grows in the dense woods of Ten- 
ne8see,and has leaves about three feet long and ten inches 
broad, with white flowers above nine inches broad, thus 
surpassing all the others, The last of this order we shall 
notice is the Liriodendron tuUpifera^ the White or Red 
Foplar of Michaux, but better kno^i^ as the Whitewood 
or Tulip-tree. It grows wild as iax north as the Con^ 
necticut, and even in Canada ; and is naturalized in 
Massachusetts. In the Atlantic states It attains a he%ht 
of eighty to a hundred feet, and two or three feet in 
diameter; but in the woods of Kentucky it is h^ 
quently fourteen to i^teen feet in circumfereoce, and 
the eider Michaux measured one near Louisville twenty<* 
two feet six indies round, at flve feet from the ground, 
and which he estiinated at a hundred to a hundied an4 
forty feet high. It is one of the most highly omamen^ 
tal and usefol trees in America» with bxight cheerfid 
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foliage, and red or yellow fiowers mixed with green. 
Its bark is eonsidered an ezcellent tonic, eren eqtial, it 
k Said, to ihe Perayuffi) and the wood, of a yellow or 
dl^on colonr,i8 close-grsined, hard, and mnch esteemed.* 

The Zllicium or Aniseed-tree, is by Lindley sepa- 
iBted from the Magnolias> on account of its aromatic 
properties and dotted leaves, which, however, seem 
not pecfoliar to it. There are two speeies in North 
America, the J. floridanum, found on the Mississippi, 
with large dark purple flowers, and leaves haTing a very 
aromatic soent when braised ; and the /. parvifhrum^ 
with yellow flowers, which Barton makes the same with 
the /. anisatum, whose seeds are the star-anise of the 
Shops, and the flavouring substance of the anisette de 
Bordeaux. 

The Ananacee are also aromatic stimnlant plants,bat 
belonging mosüy to tropical countries, few are found 
in the region we have now to notice. Pursh has de- 
Bcribed them under the genus Porcelia. The P. trildba^ 
or Papaw-tree, grows principally on the overflowed 
banks of rivers in the sonthem states. It is a small 
tree, with dark brown flowers and a large yellow insipid 
fruit, Said to contain a yerjr active acid principle. The 
P, parviflara has small dark purple flowers, those of the 
P, grandiflora are laige and white. The St^imndra 
coccmeüy a handsome cllmbing plant of Georgia, with 
Bcarlet flowers, is related to this order, but wants the 
aromatic and bitter properties. 

The Umbelliferfe, though principally inhabitants of 
the northem parts of the earth, are yet few in North 
America. The genera are frequently common to it and 
Europe, but the speeies seem for the most part peculiar. 
Some exceptions to this, however, occur, as Öie very 
poisonous Cicuta mroea and mwmUaa^ the Fool's Parsley 
\jEthu8a Cynapium)^ and the Loveage (^lÄguHumm 
äooticum), with the parsnip and carrot, which, though 
frequently found wild, are thought to be of European 

* Michaux, Arbres Forestiers, tome iü. p. 71-103. 
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origin. Few of the American species haye any inteiesi- 
ing properties, the leaves being mostly poisonous, like 
thoee of Europe, and the seeds innocent, and sometimes 
warm and aromatic. The Eryngium aquaticum is used 
by the natives as a medieme ; the genus Sium is cele- 
brated for the dangerouB qualities of its herbage, espe- 
cially for catüe, and is carefiilly destrbyed by the üur- 
mers ; the root of the C/usrophyäum ClayUmi or Osmo- 
rhizüf has an agreeable scent and sweet taste. 

Related to these are the AraUacee, of which the 
Panojp quinque/blium or Ginseng, closely resembling that 
of Nepaul, was formerly exported from America in con- 
siderable quantities on account of its invigorating and 
stimulant properties, but is now little esteemed by 
European physicians. The Äralia nudicaiäis is used as 
a Substitute for sarsaparilla, and sold under that name 
in the shops. The Ä, racemosa or Spikenard is also 
esteemed as a medicine ; and the berries of Ä» spinosa^ 
the Angelica-tree found in Illinois and the fertile woods 
of Lower Virginia, when infused in wine or spirits^ are 
thought a specific for relieving rheumatic pains ; and 
the hark of the root is a populär remedy for the bite of 
the rattlesnake. The common ivy belongs to this order, 
but is not a native of North America. 

The Grossulacee, of which our currants and goose- 
berries are good examples, are very common on the 
mountains and in the woodis of North America. Their 
fruit much resembles that of the species now named ; but 
in the wild yarieties is often either insipid or extremely 
acid. Most of the species found in the east of the United 
States extend north into Canada, and are described in a 
former volume of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library.* The 
Ribes triflorumy with small pale red berries, grows on the 
Blue Mountains of Pennsylvania and Virginia, and the 
It. gracUe of Pursh on the rocks and mountain-pastures 
fix)m New York to Carolina. Its berries are purple or blue, 
about the slze of black currants, and of a delicious taste. 

* British America, toL üi. p. 309. 
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The Berberry tribe are neither numerous nor inter- 
esting in North America, where, however, two or three 
species of Berberi» occur, with pleasant acid berrles. The 
vines are also of little importance, none approaching in 
quality to the European species. The berries of the 
Summer grape ( VUis astivalis), of a dark blue colour, are 
eaid by Pur^ to be very agreeable to eat, and frequently 
converted into a good home-made wine. Those of the 
F. rotundifolia are large, dark blue, and agreeable to the 
taste, being commonly named the Bull or Bullet-grape. 

An account of the slngular structure of the Sarra- 
cenle or Pitcher-plants, has been given in a former 
volume of this work,* to which we would now refer. 
Of the six species, five are confined to the swamps and 
marshes in the southem states, east of the Alleghanies, 
and only one extends north to Newfoundland. The 
largest, with leaves often two feet long, is the Sarracenia 
flava, growing from Virginia to Florida. Distinguished 
from this by its spotted leaves, is the S, variolariSy found 
in Carolina and the south. The 8. psittacina, with short 
leaves beautifully marked with white spots, and purple 
flowers on long stalks, is also a native of the swamps of 
Greoi^ia and Florida. The Dionea muscipula or Venus' 
Fly-trap, an analogous species, no less remarkable for 
its curious properties, is found in the bogs of North 
Carolina. 

The Onagraceffi are numerous in North America, 
though not confined to that quarter of the globe. The 
Oenothera, or Tree-primrose, is a large genus, principaJly 
with yellow flowers, which Pursh says in the 0, biennis 
shine with a phosphorescent light in dark nights. This 
plant has been cultivated for its eatable roots, and is now 
naturalized in Europe. The flowers of 0, speciosa are 
large, and have an agreeable smell ; whilst the O.fruti- 
com is commonly known under the name of sundrops. 
The 0. macrocarpa, found on dry hüls in Missouri, sur- 
passes all others in the size and beauty of its flowers. 

* British America, vol. üi. 
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The calyx, spotted with paiple, is coveued with a fine 
white süky down, and the coiolla of a bright yellow, 
with orange veins, is sometimes six inchee in dLameter, 
with a tube seven inches loQg. The Oiarkia and the 
Oauroy with beautiful puTple or roee-caloared flowen, 
also belong tb this order, together with EpUobkim^ 
eontaining many British species. The JusgUBa^ with 
yellow flowerS) firequents the swamps of the sonthem 
and westem states, where many species of LydvAgitt also 
grow. In snbordinate orders, we find the OireeBa or £n- 
chanter's Nightshade ; and, growing in stagnant waters, 
the Myriophyüum^ Proserpinaca, and Hippuris miigariSy 
or Horsetail of the English botany. 

The genus Shejnay belonging to the order Melasto- 
me«, contains several vcry beautiful American plants, 
mostly natives of bogs or wet woods in the warmer states. 
The PhiladeipiM, the Mock-orange or Syringa, in an 
order named frwa this genus, are elegant shrubs, cul- 
tivated for their flowers. Allied to it is the Decumaria, 
climbing plants, one of them the D. sarmentasa, grow- 
ing in the cedar swamps of Virginia and Carolina, espe- 
cially in that named the Dismal S wamp, where it ascends 
to the top of the tallest trees. 

The Witch-hazel (Hamamelis virginica), found in all 
the Atlantic states, is a Singular sbrufo. It is from ten 
to twelve feet high, and usually begins to show its yel- 
low flowers in October, and continues blossoming tili 
February, when it ripens its fruit, thus reversing the 
order of other plants. Related to it are the Dogwood 
tribe, the most important of which is the öomus Florida^ 
a beautiful small tree, usually about twenty feet high, 
and four inches in diameter, but ofken ten or fiffceen feet 
more in height. The bunches of small greeniib-yellow 
flowers are surrounded by a large white involucre, tinged 
with red, which renders this tree when in blossem one 
of the finest omaments of the forests. Its wood, hard, 
compact, fine-grained,andof a chocolate colour, is much 
valued. Its bark is bitter and a good tonic, being used 
in intermittent fevers. The young branches, stripped 
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of iheir bark, are rabbed against the teeth to whiten 
them ; and Barton states that the Indians extract a red 
dye £rom the bark of the roots. The other species are 
smaller than thls ; and the bark of the C. sericea haa 
similar tonic properties. 

The Loranthacese are parasitic plants taking root in 
othersy at whose expense they live. The Mistletoe ( ViS" 
cum flavesceni)^ rooting especiaUy on oaks, is the only 
representative, in the country east of the Rocky Moun- 
taLoiSy of this order, which belongs especially to tropical 
regions. 

The Cactacese or Indian Figs are exclusively an Ame- 
rican family, though now transplanted to most parts of 
the World. They are, howeyer, chiefly tropical plants, 
only a few findüig their way into the United States« 
Of these the Opuntia or Prickly Pear is the most com- 
mon, growing on the east of the Mississippi, as far north 
as New Jersey in lat. 41% but on the Missouri, and along 
the Rocky Mountains to lat. 45 ®or 46°. It has large y ellow 
flowers, and red berries which are eatable. Other genera 
and species occur west on the Missouri, but, owing to the 
difficulty of preserring specimens, not well characterized. 

The Cruciferae seem relatively less numerous in Ame- 
rica than ihEurope, though the distinction is not so strong- 
ly marked as at one time supposed» This is a v ery impor- 
tant natural order of plants, embracing many of the most 
iiseful vegetables cultivated by man. Arabis is one of 
the largest genera, but presents no important species, 
though the leaves of the A, rhomb&idea, which grows 
near rivulets, form a Substitute for cresses. The Carda^ 
tnine, or Ladies' Smock, is also a large genus of interest- 
ing rock and mountain plants ; but the flowers of the 
most common species in the United States are small 
and white. Dentaria, closely related to this, has larger 
and more showy flowers, those of the D, lacinxata being 
purple, and of the D. diphyüa pale red, tinged with 
yellow. The roots of the latter possess tJie acrid yola- 
tile principle so common in this order, and the plant is, 

VOL. m. p 
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on thifi aoconnt, named Pepper-root by the natives, who 
use it instead of mustard. Draba is more common north 
of the region we are now oonsideringy only eight out of 
thirty-two species in the North American flora occnr- 
ring in the United States. The TklapH arverue and 
Bursa paaUnis^ or Shepherd's-purse of our fields, are 
also found ; and the latter is one of the most common 
weeds in cultiyated ground, but probably not indigenous. 
The Sea^kale {Cakik maritima)^ with its pnrple flowers, 
abounds on the shorea of the Atlantic as far south as 
Georgia, and also on the shores of the Great Lakes. 
From Virginia north to New England the Water-cress 
{Naatvrtium qficinale) grows abundantly, but is less 
truly American than some others of the genns. Our 
common species of Cabbage and Tumip {Brassica) are 
cultiyated, and sometimes found growing wild, but are 
probably not indigenous. 

Nearly related to this order is the genus Oleome^ 
many of which also possess acrid stimulating properties. 
The root of O. dodecandra is used as a vermifuge, and 
the leaves produce inflammation of the skin. The 
flowers of this species are purple ; those of the O. petita- 
fhytta are of a pale red and curious structure. 

The Yiolets, those well known and fitvourite plants, 
are pretty numerous in America, and some of the species 
are very beautifuL Among them is our well lmo¥m 
heartease (2>. tricohr), flourishing on the dry rocky 
hüls from New York south to Greorgia, and as far west 
as Missouri and Arkansas. The F. pedata haa large 
blue flowers, sometimes adomed with purple ; the F. so- 
gittata has also blue flowers, but with a white spot be- 
low and purple veins ; and those of the F. papüwruyißa 
are blue, streaked and bearded with yellow down. The 
F. ckmdestma is so named from hiding its flowers— 
small and of a ohocolate brown colour — ^under the rotten 
wood or leaves amongst which it grows. Aocording to 
Pursh, it is found in the shady beech woods on the high 
mountains of Pennsylyaiiia, and is named Heal-all by 
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and soies. Torrey and Gray tbink it» however» only a 
late flowering variety of the K. biandoy whose floweni 
are white wxth pürple veins, 

The J>nw0m,--HiJelicate herhaceous plantsy with add 
and slightly acrid propertieSy— are üoond in moist places 
in most of the states. The most elegant is the i>. fili^ 
fomds, with long thieadüke learea, and lazge purple 
flowezs, diseoYered by Puish in iJhe swampe of the pine 
barrens of New Jezsey. A few species of the foeautiful 
paflsion-flowersi the pride of the southem regions of 
Americay have found their way into the States. The 
most remarkable is the Passiflora incamatay with beau- 
tifiil Mue and variegated flowers^ which flounahes on 
the banks of the rivers in Virginia and Carolina, 

The Hypericaces are pietty numerous in North 
America, and most of the species are peculiar to that 
country. The flowars are generaliy yellow; and the 
Juice, of the same coloor, possesses eathartic and febri- 
fiigal properties. Ht^perieum amoenum is an elegant 
plant, abore two feet hig^, with laige bright gold 
flowers. The H, prolificum is tJie most hiurdy and 
common of the coltivated species. M* perforatumf or 
St. John's Wort, is one of the most troublesome weeds, 
thongh Puish thinks it has been introduced from 
Europe* The Äseyrum and Elodea are also American 
genera, but with no remarkable species. 

One of the most omammital North American trees is 
the Gardonia LaHanÜiuSj which grows luxoriantly in 
the swamps which traverse the pine barrens of Florida 
and Louisiana, where it often Covers fifty to a hundred 
aezes. It is the loblolly bay of the natires, and is 
▼alued only fbr the splendour of its large white flowers, 
and the beauty of its erergreen foliage, as the wood is 
soft, llght, and not fit eren ior buming. It attains a 
height of sixty to eighty feet, with stems eighteen inchea 
in diameter, and eontmues in flower for two or three 
months. The O, pubescensy or Fianklinia, is a smaller 
but still elegant tree^ with numerous large flowers, also 
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white and sweet-Bmelling.* The Stewattia virginica 
is a very ornamental sbnib, from six to twelve feet 
high, with white flowers, firequenting the swamps of 
Virginia and Carolina. 8, pentagyna, '£rom the moun- 
tains of Carolina and Georgia, is likewise a beautiful 
ahmb, with larger cream-coloured flowers. 

The Acerace«, or Maples, confer their chief splendour 
on the American forests in the &11 of the year. They 
bear the cold well, and, mixed with the beech, succeed 
the forests of pines, larches, and firs in the north, to he 
foUowed, in their tum, in the south by the oaks and 
chesnuts, their headquarters being about lat. 43° to 46°. 
Seven of the North American species are ranked by 
Michaux as forest-trees, the flnest being the Acer dasy- 
carpum, or white maple, the soft maple of the Atlantic 
states. The flnest are found on the Ohio and the clear 
gravelly streams that flow into it, where the splendour 
of its foliage — brilliant green above and silvery white 
below— as it is altemately reflected on the waters, strikes 
all travellers with admiration. The wood is fine- 
grained, soft, and light, but is little esteemed, and the 
sap does not abound in sugar. The red flowering or 
swamp maple (-4. rtibrutn)^ which prefers marshy situa- 
tions, is ofben confonnded with tiie former, but the 
wood is of a better quality, and in old trees, where the 
fibres are twisted, fumishes the curled maple. Its blos- 
soms are the earliest ensigns of spring, often covermg 
the whole tree with theur deep red Clusters befbre a Single 
leaf has appeared. These are foUowed by the fruit of 
the same tint and equal beauty ; whilst in the autumn 
the leaves assume tiie same brilliant scarlet hue, and 
appear like flames kindling along the borders of the 
forests. The neblest of the genus, however, is the sugar 
maple, Ä, saccharinumy which attains a height of seventy 
to eighty feet, and grows principally in the northem 
States, — Bome of the laigest being found on Goat Island, 
at the Falls of Niagara^ — ^but also covers some million 

• Miohauz, Arbrea Forestiers, tome iii. p. 131-136. 
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acres in €renessee, and the higher parts of Pennsylvania 
and even of Georgia. The wood is rose-coloured, of a 
fine grain, fumishing curled and bird's-eye-maple, and 
forms good firewood. Michaux states that four-fifths 
of the American potash are prepared from the ashes of 
this tree. It also is most produetive of sugar, each 
tree yielding about four pounds annually on an ave- 
lage, but one, it is said, even thirty-three Ibs. The 
black maple (^. nigrum) closely resembles this, and is 
probably a mere variety, the darker hue of its foliage 
belng the chief distinction ; the others are smaller and 
nninteresting trees. The ash-leaved maple or box-elder, 
now forming a peculiar genus (Negumh), is rarely 
found east of the Alleghanies, attaining its fall height 
of fifty feet only in the forests of Tennessee and Georgia.* 

The Horse Chesnut, or Buck's Eye of America, con- 
tains some fine trees, of which we may mention the 
^sculus flavtty with yellow flowers, found sometimes 
eighty feet high in the mountains of Virginia and the 
woods of Kentucky, but dwindling in the southern 
states to a shrub of only four or six feet in height. The 
Ohio Buck's Eye (^. ÖAiocrww), growing especially on 
the river from which it is named, and not found in the 
Atlantic states, is only remarkable for its pretty groups 
of white flowers, the wood being soft and worthless. 

Many species of Folygala, or Milk- wort, occur in the 
United States. The P. Senega^ found in tiie Alleghany 
Mountains, and in the dry woods of most of the northem 
states, is the celebrated Seneca Snake-root, employed as 
a eure for the bite of the rattlesnake, but now sup- 
planted by more efifioacious remedies, The root, accord- 
ing to Barton, is used with much success in croup, and 
possesses stimulant, emetio, and numeious other pro- 
perties. It also contains a peculiar vegetable principle 
named Senegin. 

* Michaux, Arbres Forestiers, tome ii. p. 203-251, For the 
process foUowed in preparing su^r, see British America 
(Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. üi. p. 313-315 ; and Michaux, 
tome ü. p. 226, &c. 
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A oonsiderable number of Malvace« are foimd in the 
temperate parte of Noiih America, where they fonn 
about a 125th of tlie whole phienogamoas Vegetation« 
The nnmeTouB genua Hibiscus containa many showy 
plants. The nnrlpe pocb of the Okro or Crombo (£• 
e^cukntus) are rery mucilaginonsy and are a faTonrite 
ingredient in sonps, or are pickled like capers. The 
Cristaria coecinea is a curions plant, corered with dense 
dose hair, found on the dry prairies of the MissoorL 
The genns Tilia, or Lime-trees, which belongs to an- 
other bat allied order, also contains seyeral beantiful 
omamental and nseful trees, with large broad leayes. 
The T, Ämerieana grows from Canada to Viigioia, and 
on the monntams, even to Georgia, attaining a height 
of sixty to seventy feet, with a stem three or four feet 
in diameter. 

There are seTeral spedes of Rhamnns or Buckthom 
found in the United States, especially the warmer parts, 
the berries of which have nsoally medicinal properties^ 
though those of the R. (dnifoliusare esteemed as food by 
the Indians. The genus GeanothuSy or Bed-root, is pe- 
cnliar to North America. The G, Americantis is also 
known as the New Jersey tea, having been used during 
the revolutionary war for that purpose. The Zizyphus 
volubiiu is a rety common climbing plant in the Dismal 
Swamp in Virginia, where it is named Supple Jack. 

Of the large and important family of the Euphorbiacee, 
nearly a half belong to eqoinoctial America, but only 
about fifty are found in the north of that oontinent. 
They generally aboand in an acrid milky secretion,and 
many of them are of great importanoe in medicine. 
Seyeral species of croton, bnt wiüi no useful properties^ 
occnr in the south. The root of the Euphorbia Ipe* 
eacuanha, a small plant found in the pine banens of 
New Jersey and Carolina, is said by Barton to be equal 
or superior to the tnie ipecacuanha, and is unpleaaant 
neither in taste nor smell. It descends yery deep, Pursh 
having traced it frequently six feet down, with no ap- 
pearance of Coming to an end. The Jatrqpa sHmuloiih 
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a very prickly plant« is a common weed in Carolina» 
where it is very injurious to the feet of the negroes, wbo 
name it Tread-Boftly. It has a tuberous root, which is 
eatable^ and resembles tbat of tbe /. tnanihoty fi^m wbicb 
the cassava and tapioca are prepared, Tbe Ricinus or 
Castor-oil Nut» is common in tbe old plantations of Vir* 
ginia and Carolina» but is tbought to have been intro- 
duced by the negroes« 

Altbougb tbe Silenaces and AMnacee are calculated 
to compose one 72d part of tbe flowering plants of North 
America, yet few of tbem are deserving of notice. Tbe 
Dianthtis armeriay or common pink» is allowed not to be 
indigenousy bat anotber species grows in South Carolina« 
The Silene inflata is also common ; and tbe root of the 
8, virginioa, a beautiful plant with dark crimson flowersy 
growing in Illinois and the west of Virginia, has been 
employed as an antbelmintic SteUaria, Arenaria^ Ce* 
rastium, with several otbers of tbe most common British 
genera, and even species» are found in the United States» 
where iheAgrastemma GUhago^ or common cockle» though 
not indigenous» is a weed no less noxious to the busband- 
man than in its native regions« 

Several species of G^ranium occur in America» among 
otbers tbe G. robertianumy agreeing in every character 
with tbat of Europe. Tbe G. mactikUumy with large 
purple flowers» has a powerful astringent principle» 
whence it is named Alum-root» and valued as a medicine. 
Of tbe allied genus Impatiens two species occur» one of 
wbicb» the /. paUida^ was long regarded as idenücal with 
tbe Nolitangere» but is considered as a distinct species by 
Hooker« Tbe Ojpalis aeetoseüa or Wood-sorrel» with some 
cther species» is also common in the American woods« 

The Bosaoee» or Rose tribe» are too well known plants 
to need any long description. Tbe Bosa ksvigatay in tbe 
woods of Georgia» is an evergreen species» which climbs 
to a great height. Tbe B, penduHnOy or rose witbout 
thoms» is a common species in the gardens. Tbe Eubtu 
ItJUmUy or common raspberry» is found in many varieties» 
but probably not natives» though the 22« Hrigosus or red 
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Taspherry resembles it very much. Many other species 
with agreeable fruit occur,* and the root of Ä. vühstu 
is a populär astringent medicine. The common straw- 
berry (Fragaria vesca), certainly native, is frequently 
found wild in New England^ and also on the north- west 
coast. Several species of tiiis and of other European 
genera occur in the States^ which we cannot stop to 
notice. The Purshia tridentata, named after the author 
of the American flora, is a singular plant, and almost 
the only shrub found in the harren sandy pnüries be- 
tween the Missouri and Colombia. 

In the sub-order of the Pomacese are many species of 
the hawthom {Cratcegus), The common apple also 
abounds in the woods, but is not a native. The Sweet- 
scented Crab-tree (^Pyrus coronaria) is valued as an 
omamental tree, and especially for the beauty of its 
sweet-scented flowers, whilst its fruit forms an excellent 
preserve. The May-bush (^Amelanchier Botryapium) is 
a small tree with very agreeable black berries. Of the 
Amygdaleae, the sloe {Prunus spinosa) is frequently 
found in the Pennsylvanian hedge-rows, but has been 
introduced from Europe. Under this genus Pursh 
describes many species of the cherry (0era8U8)y some of 
which have eatable fruit, though inferior to that of our 
gardens.t 

The Leguminous plants are very numerous in the 
United States, where 183 species are known, or one 
species fewer than in northem Europe. Of these, six- 
teen belong to DecandoUe's division of Bectembris, not 
one of which is found in that part of Europe. 1 Our 
limits will only permit us to notice a few of the more 
interesting of these plants. The PwrtUea esculentOy or 
Bread-root of the westemlndians^was brought by Lewis 



* Historical and Desoriptiye Acooimt of British America, 
Yoi. iii. pp. 315. 316, (Edinbargh Cabinet Library). 

t Compare British America, vol. iii. pp. 316, 317. 

t Lindley's Nat. System, p. 151. Bat m Torrey and Grray's 
Flora aboat 440 species are enumerated. 
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from the banks of the Missouri. Its roots form the 
principal winter food of the natives in that region, being 
carefuUy dried, and preserved in their huts. They 
are stringy, dry, and tough, and contain but little 
farinaceous matter ; yet Lewis states that they are a 
wholesome and agreeable food. When fresh gathered, 
they are merely roasted in the ashes, but, when dried, 
are bruised between two stones, mixed with water, and 
baked in cakesover the coals. The Trifolium repens, or 
white clover, seems, on the other band, a companion of 
civilized men, making its appearance in the most remote 
parts of the country, wherever lands are cleared of tim- 
ber ; often, according to Pursh, springing forward sixty 
or a hundred miles from the plaees where it was for- 
merly found to new plantations. The common Red 
Clover ( T. prcUense) seems too widely difiPiised from Ca- 
nada to Florida, and Oregon, to h&ve been introduced as 
Pursh and others suspect. The Indigo plant {Indigofera 
CaroHniana) is found from Carolina to Florida ; and a 
considerable amount of an inferior kind of this dye is 
prepared from the Podalyria tinctaria, which, with the 
Ämorphafruticosay a tall shrub with long close spikes 
of fine blue flowers, is generally named wild indigo. 
The Glycyrhixa lepidota, found on the banks of the Mis- 
souri, on Hudson's Bay, and the shores of the Pacific, 
is one of the most widely distributed American plants ; 
and Hooker could find no distinguishing character what- 
ever between it and the G,/cetida ofDesfontaines, found 
in Northern Africa. Apws firutescens is a fine omamen- 
tal plant, with purplish blue flowers ; whilst the roots 
of A, tuberosa are eatable, and sometimes grow to an 
enormously large size. 

The Locust-tree or False Acacia (Bobinia pseudacacia) 
is one of the most usefiil and omamental trees in Ame- 
rica, growing rapidly,and afibrding a cheerful shade be- 
neath its velret-green foliage. Its wood is of a light 
yellow colour, h^, compact, and almost incomiptible, 
and hence well fitted for gates and fences. In New 
England, howerer, the tree has been nearly eiadicated 
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by the laira of a moth^ wliich pierces the trank in every 
directiony leaving it ragged and decaying. Only a few 
plantations have escaped ; and no remedy being known, 
it is feared these will also soon be destroyed. This tree 
prefers light barren soils^ and, thriving luxuriantly on 
sand, soon Covers it with its leaves, which are very fer- 
tilizing. It grows to twenty or seventy, and in some 
cases to even ninety feet in height. The Glutinous Locust, 
with pale red flowers, is a highly omamental tree, some- 
times blossoming twice üi a season. The Sweet Locust 
(i2. hUpida) is an omamental shrub, with large rose- 
coloured but inodorous flowers and b^Etutiful foliage. 

The plants now mentioned belong to those in this 
large tiibe, possessing papilionaceous flowers ; the other 
divisions are less numerous. The genas Cassia, to 
which the senna of the shops belongs» is the largest ; 
and one of the species {8, Marilandica) forms a useful 
Substitute for this drug. The Shrankia uneinata, or 
Sensitive Briar, has globular spikes of red flowers» a 
prickly stem, and sensitive leaves. Three species of 
Acacia are enumerated as natives of the south ; one (A, 
lutea) with sensitive leaves. The Cercia CanadenH», or 
Judas-tree, with crimson flowers, and the Gffmnociadu» 
CanadenstSyihe Kentucky Cofiee-tree, the Chicot of the 
Canadians, a large tree flfty to sixty feet high, with 
white flowers, are the last we sliall mention. 

Ohryaobalanuß oblonffifoHus^ found in the warm pine 
barrens of Greorgia and Florida, forms a kind of subter- 
raneous tree. The stem and prmcipal branches run 
Underground, only the side branches rising like separate 
shmbs a foot or two above it. The Cabfcanthusfloridw, 
with lurid purple flowers, much esteemed for their fi»- 
grance, is named the Carolina Allspice or Sweet-scented 
Shrab. 

The Saxifragaces, in generat elegant herbaceous 
mountain-plants» with few remarkable properties^ ara 
pretty numerous in the United States. HydrangeOf 
however, contains several handsome omamental shrubs, 
>rith white or rose-coloured flowers, found chiefly in the 
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sonthem states. The Saaifragm are rery numeroos ia 
North Ameiicay bat mostlj in higher latitudes than the 
legion we are now considering. The Golden Saxifiage 
{Ohry^oplenium Ämericanumy Hooker) also occursy with 
several species of MiteUa and TiareUa; their &Yourite 
localities being, howeyer, £ärther north. Heuchera 
Americana ia said by Barton to be a powerfiil astringent» 
and named Alum-root. In this order Lindley includes 
the somewhat anomalous genus Pamassia^ of which the 
well known elegant P. palustris^ and Beveral other spe- 
cies, are found in North America. Of the Crassulacefle 
the best-known are several species of Sedum, growing, as 
in Britain, on the arid rocks. 

The Sumach {Bhus) represents the Anacardiaces in 
ihe United States, possessing the milky acrid juice by 
which this tribe is distingoished. The Poison-oak or 
Tine (R. Toincodendrim)^ common in several varieties 
from Geoi^ north wards,is extremely poisonous, though 
surpassed in virolence by the B. pumUay found in Upper 
Carolina. It b not above a foot high, and has pinnate 
leayes woolly below. Pursh mentions that a person^ 
jnerely by gathering its seed, got poisoned all over bis 
body, and was lamed for a considerable time. The bark 
of B. glabroy with greenish red or scarlet floweis, is oon* 
sidered a febrifuge, and is also used as a mordant in dy- 
ing red colours. 

The Gozylaces, or Nut tribe, embrace some of the 
most distinguished omaments both of the European and 
American forests — as the oak, the beech, the chesnut, 
and the hazel. The species of these are numerous, but 
we can only mention a few of the more important. The 
JIoTXihe«m\Carpinus Americarui) resembles the European 
i^ecies^ both in appeaiance and quality of the wood. Its 
osual height is fifteen feet, but sometimes reaches to 
twice this. The (ktryä virginica is a rather taller tree, 
with fine-grained wood, so compact and heavy as to be 
named Iron-woodor Lever-wood, from the use generally 
made of it.* The American Hazel-nut (Carylus Ameri- 

* Michaax, Arbres Forestiers, tome üi. p. 53-60. 
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cana) is only a shrub from four to eight feet high, and a 
smaller species is found in the monntains. The Beech, 
in two species, forms a l«fty and majestic tree. The 
"White Beech {Fagus sylvatica) is most common in the 
middle and westem states, and on the Ohio attains an 
elevation of 80 or 100 feet, the trank being eight to 
cleven in circnmference. The Red Beech (F.ferruginea) 
is more common in the rieh level lands of the north, and 
more resembles the English species. It equals the for- 
mer in diameter, but, sending out branches sooner, not 
in height. The wood in both resembles that of the Eu- 
ropean tree, that of the red variety being closer grained 
and stronger than the white, but neither is much valued.* 
The Chesnut {Castanea vesca) is a stately and noble 
tree, particularly when its blossoms " burst from their 
forest-bowers." It grows from New England to Caro- 
lina, £siiling in the regions both north and south, from 
the defect or excess of heat. It grows to fifteen feet 
or upwards in circuit ; and the wood, streng, elastic, and 
durable, is in much esteem. The nuts are said to be de- 
licious, and sweeter than those of Europe. C. pumila 
is a smaller species, growing in harren sandy districts. 
Pursh says that the frait, named Chinquapin, is sweet 
and agreeable to eat ; but Michaux seems to prefer the 
former.t 

In North America, as in Europe, the Oaks rank as the 
neblest trees of the forest. In the former country, from 
lat. 20° to 48°, forty-four species have been described, 
of which Michaux notices twenty-six as found in the 
United States, the number of species in the Old Conti- 
nent being thirty. None of those in the New World 
are however equal to the English oak, which has been 
introduced, and thrives well, and is thought more orna- 
mental. The one that most resembles it is the White 
Oak (QuerctM alba\ which grows to a height of about 
eighty feet, and seven or eight in diameter ; but at Lake 

♦ Michaux, Arbres Forestiers, tome ii. p. 170» 
t Ibid., p. 166-168. 
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Winnipeg its horthem limit, does not rise above ten to 
twenty. The wood is reddish^ but less heavy and com- 
pact than the European, and not valued for ship-bnild- 
ing. The best for this purpose is the Live Oak (Q. virens)^ 
less generally difpiised than the former, being only found 
near the sea, from Virginia to Florida and the Mississippi. 
It is from forty to fifky feet high ; but the wood of a 
yellow coloury very hard, compact, and durable, is well 
adapted for ship-building, and renders it one of the most 
yaluable American trees. The Upland White or Iron 
Oak (Q, obttiHloba) is also esteemed for this purpose. 
The Spanish Oak {Q. falcata), eighty feet high by four 
in diameter, is one of the largest trees, but the wood is 
not much esteemed. The Black Oak or Quercitron (Q. 
iinctoria) is valued both for its wood and hark, the latter 
surpassing all the others in tanning properties. The Q. 
heterophyüa is remarkable for only one tree of the spe- 
cies being known, growing in a field near Philadelphia. 
It was about thirty feet high when seen by Michaux, 
who considered it a real species about to die out ; but 
Pursh thinks it a mere hybrid variety. The Willow 
Oak (Q. pJieüos) is remarkable for its leaves resembling 
those of the tree whence it is named. The Q, pumila is, 
according to Michaux, the smallest of the genus, being 
only about twenty inches high, and two lines in diame- 
ter. It grows in the south on the coasts of Carolina, 
Georgia, and Florida.* 

The Betulacete, comprising the beeches and alders, are 
very common, especially in the north of the States and 
Canada. The most important is the Betula lenta^ the 
Mountain Mahogany, Black Cherry, or Sweet Birch, of 
different parts of the country. It is abundant through- 
out the Alleghany Mountains and north in Canada, and 
the wood is much esteemed. The B, exceUa, or Yellow 
Birch, grows to seventy feet or more in height, and the 



* The other species wUl be fonnd in Pnrsh, and in Michaux, 
Arbres Forest., tome ii. p. 1-128. The eider Michaux bas a 
particular treatise on this tree. 
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B, n^gnij or Red Bireli, equals it in eleyation, and is much 
Talued for its wood.* The Alden are less important, the 
laigosty aocording to Puish, being the Aknui gluHnaa of 
the English botany ; bat Hooker thinks it ia lather the 
A. fjiridii^ also a European species. 

Our common nettles, Urtica ureiu and dioieay witii 
ux or seven other speciesy are found in North America, 
and also the Boehmeria and Parietaria. The com- 
mon lint (Canndbit saHva) is frequently found in the 
fields ; but Pursh considers it as intioduoed firom Europe. 
The Hop (Humulug lujnUus) is common in deep ehady 
Valleys in the monntains, and on the banks of rivers in 
the low ground, and is thonght truly indigenous. In 
the middle states the Red Mulberry (^Momt rubra), a 
fine tree, with usefiil and durable wood, is found. 
Closely related to these are the Ulmaoe«, or Elm tribe, 
of which the White Elm (CT. Amerieana) is one of the 
most nuijestic and graceful trees of the United States. 
It flouii^es in all tiie damp alluTial lands from Carolina 
to New England, having a height of 80 to 100 feet, and 
four or fiye in di^eter« Itgzowsrapidly ; butthewood 
is inferior to that of Europa, and not yalued for mecha- 
nical or domestic purposes. The Red or Slippery Elm 
{U, flava) prefers a dry and mountainous Situation, and 
is also a £be tree, with brigbter and less gloomy foliage 
than the European species, which is now introdooed into 
America. The Planera aquaticay growing near rirers in 
Carolina, much resembles the elm in its foliage. The 
Nettle-tree (CeltU ocddentaUs), often growing in dry 
rocky places where no other tree can live, attains a 
height of sixty to seventy feet. The Hackbeny (C 
cnugifoHa), in the woods of Viiginia, Kmtucky, and 
Tennessee, is still taller, being frequently eighty feet 
high, and only eighteen or twenty inches in diameter.t 

The genus Myrica comprises several shrubs with aio- 
matic properties« M, gale has, like the others, an agree- 

* Miehanz, Ai^res Forest., tome IL p. 129-155. 
t Ibid., tome iü. pp. 222, 269. 
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able smell» and its young buds are used bj the Indiana 
to dye their porcupine quills. Jf. cefrifera has a power- 
fnlly astringent xoot, and the benies of it and some other 
species produce in mach abnndance a white vegetable 
wax, from which candles are manufiEustured. The Oomp^ 
tania aspleni/oUay or Sweet-fern Bush, has a strong resi- 
nous smell when rubbed, and on aoconnt of its tonic 
astringent properties is much valued as a domestic medi- 
eine in cases of diarrhoea. 

The Juglandaceae are principallj a North American 
tribe, ten species being found there ; whilst none are in- 
digenous to Europe, the common wabiut having been 
imported from Persia or the Levant. The finest is the 
Black Walnut (Juglans nigra\ seventy leet h%h, and 
four or more in diameter. The wood, of a dark brown 
colour, with a fine elose grain, takes a good p<dish, and 
is very durable. The nuts are also eaten. The Butter-nut 
or White Walnut (/. cinerea or cathartica) is a fine tree^ 
though rather smaller than the former. The branches 
spread out widely, and then, resting on the ground, afford 
a spacious shade. The bark is cathartic ; and the fruit^ 
fat and oily, soon becomes rancid, but is eaten either 
fresh or pickled. The Hickories {Carya^ Nutt.) are 
valuable for their fruit, but more especially for their 
timber. This is very heavy, streng, and extremely 
tenacious and elastic ; but is open in the grain, very 
Uable to be attacked by worms, and soon rots when 
exposed to changes of heat or moistore. It is oonse- 
quently not much used for domestic purposes^ bat is 
valuable where strength and elasticity are needed. It 
is considered the best firewood in the States, giving out 
much heat, and forming a compact and durable ooal. 
The finest species is the /. equainoea or aXbay the Shell or 
Shag-bark Hickory, which rises to eighty or ninety feet 
in height, with a diameter of two feet, Üie trank being 
stnught and very r^;ular. The /. amara and ofmBfor' 
mU are also fine trees^ though smaller, only rising to 
sixty or eighty feet.* 

* Miohaux, Arbres Forest., tome L p. 151-222. 
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Many species of the Willow (SaHa) occur in North 
America, especially in the colder parte of the country« 
Pursh enumerates thirty-sevien species, and Hooker, in 
the Flora Boreali- Americana, forty-one. Their general 
character does not differ from those in Britain, and many 
cven of the species are the same. Michaux thinks them 
inferior to those of Europe hoth in size and quality of 
timber, and little valne is put upon them in America. 
The Poplars are also numerous, Parsh mentioning nine 
species which occur in more southem latitudes. The 
finest seems the Tacamachac or Balsam Poplar {Popühu 
balsamifera), principally found in the British dominions. 
On the north- west coast it attains a very large size, sixty 
to a hundred and forty feet high, and nine to twenty 
feet in diameter ; but Hooker thinks that it is probably 
a distinct species. P. angulata^ the Mississippi Cotton- 
tree, is also a laige tree eighty feet high, heing equalled, 
however, by the P. Usvigata, in Viiginia, and near the 
great lakes.* 

The Plane-tree, Sycamore, or Button- wood {Platantu 
occidentalii), is probably the laigest tree in the Ameri- 
can forests. Even in the Atlantic states it grows rapidly 
to a great size, but its true home seems to be on the 
Ohio and large riyers of the west, where its foliage is 
more brilliant and its Vegetation more vigorous than 
elsewhere« It there often rises sixty or seventy feet 
before putting out a brauch. The eider Michaux mea- 
sured one growing on an island in the Ohio, which at 
five feet from the ground was forty feet four inches in 
circumference, and had nearly the same dimensions 
when measured by Washington twenty yeara before. 
The younger Michaux saw another forty-seven feet in 
circumference, and branching at twenty feet &om the 
ground. He also mentions, that on the Wabash, in 
Illinois, a canoe sixty-five feet long, and carrying nine 
thousand pounds weight, was formed out of a Single 



* Michaux, tome üi. pp. 328, 290-309. 
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trank. The wood is of a dark red colour and fine close 
grain, but is apt to twist or cast.* 

The Sweet-gum {Liquidambar styradflua) also grows 
to an immense size in the southem states ; Michaux 
mentioning one in Geoigia five feet in diameter. Its 
foliage assumes a fine dark red tint in autumn, and is one 
of the greatest Ornaments of the forests. The wood is 
very hard, of a reddish colour, close textnre, and, taking 
a good polish, is much valued for fumiture. When the 
bark and outer wood are broken, a fine fragrant resin 
flows &om the wound, but in smaLl amount, a large tree 
only yielding half an ounce in five days.t 

A considerable number of species and varieties of 
Laurel occur, principally in the southem states. One 
of the largest and most important for its medicinal pro- 
perties is the X. SassafraSy with yellow flowers and blue 
berries. Fi-om Virginia northwards it is a mere strag- 
gling shrab, but in the southem regions forms trees two 
feet in diameter. The Spiee- wood (L. Benssoin), accord- 
ing to Barton, has a stimulant, tonic, highly aromatic 
bark, used in intermittent fevers, and the fruit also 
pröduces a stimulant oil. The Red Bay (X. Carolinensis) 
grows to a small tree whose wood is considered yaluable. 

Aristohchia aerpentaria is the famous Yirginian Snake- 
root according to Pursh, who conceives that its proper- 
ties as a specific for the bite of serpents is well founded. 
Its root has an aromatic smell like that of valerian, and 
a warm bitterish taste ; and Barton praises its power of 
arresting the worst kinds of typhus fever. The Wild 
Ginger {Äsarum Canadense) has a highly aromatic root 
with similar medicinal propeities. 

The Phytolacca decandra, or Poke-weed, now natural- 
ized in the south of Europe, is celebrated for its medi- 
cinal effects, some considering it as more yaluable than 
guaiacum. Its root and a spirit distilled firom the ber- 
ries are emetic. . The leaves also are very acrid ; but the 
young sprouts lose this quality by boiling, and in spring 

* Michauzy tome iü. p. 184. t Ibid., p. 194. 
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fdmish a fine regetable for the table resembling aspar- 
agös. 

The PolygonacesB, found over the whole world, have 
many representatires in America. RumejPy the dock, 
and Polygonumy both with many British species, also 
Brünnichiay CaUigonumy and Eriogonum, the latter a 
curious plant covered with a woolly coat, are the more 
common genera ; but none of the species peculiar to the 
New World possess any remarkable properties. 

Although OUT common heaths (Erica and CaUuna) 
are not found in North America, yet related genera are 
not uncommon. Many kinds of Andromeda occur, as 
A. rigidoy sometimes forming a small tree twenty feet 
high ; Ä, acuminata^ in the sandy swamps of Greorgia, 
with numerous white flowers, and a hollow stem used 
as a staik for their pipes by the natives ; and A, arhorea^ 
a beautiful tree of the Alleghany Mountains, named the 
Sorrel-tree from the pleasant acid taste of its leaves. 
Menziesia and Arbutus are also common, the berries of 
the latter being eatable, and the Indians smoking the 
leaves of A. üva ursi, to which they ascribe much medi- 
cinal virtue. The berries of Gualteria procumbens and 
Shaüon are also used as food, and the dried leaves of the 
former as tea, and an Infusion of the berries in brandy 
as bitters. Rhododendron is well known for the beauty 
of its flowers, of a white rose or purple colour ; the jK. 
maanmum^ often twenty feet high and its stem eighteen 
inches in diameter, is the largest and finest species. 
Azalea calenduktcea Pursh considers as without excep- 
tion the handsomest shrub in North America ; its flowers 
being a beautiful flame colour, bright yellow or deep 
yellow mixed with scarlet. A, arborescens is from ten 
to twenty feet high, and, with its elegant foliage and 
numerous large rose-coloured flowers, forms a highly 
omamental shrub. The genus Kalmia likewise con- 
tains some fine evergreen shrubs. Species of Vaccinium 
are very numerous, many with eatable fruit, bat most 
of them well ksown, and rather characteristic of more 
northem latitudesthanof the regiooa we are considering. 
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The Perslmon, the size of a plum, golden jellow^ and 
agreeable when AiUy ripe, is the fruit of the Dioepyroa 
Virginianay a middle-sized tree with pale yellow flowers. 
The Sweet-leaf, Hopea tinetorea^ is a small tree found in 
the woods of Vizginia, whose leaves dye a yeiy fice 
yellow. Halesia tetrapteroy in Carolina, is named the 
Snow-drop or Silyer-bell tree, from the disposiüon of 
its white flowers. Styrau^ in Virginia and Carolina, con- 
tains some fine omamental shrubs with white flowers. 
Ilex &pacay or HoUj, forms a beautiful evergreen tree, 
eighty feet high and fear in diameter, growing in all 
the states north of Carolina. The other species are 
merely shrubs; the black drink used by the Indians, 
both as a medicine and in their Councils, being made from 
the leaves of L vomitoria, The bark and crimson her» 
ries of Prinos vertidllatus are celebrated for astringent 
tonic properties. 

Among the Honeysuckle tribe (Caprifoliaceai) we 
find several species of the genera Xylosteum and (7aj»n- 
foliwm, only remarkable for their pretty flowers. The 
Lmnea borealis jb also a native of the westem hemi- 
sphere. The Eider (Sambucus), and several species ■ of 
Vibumwn with eatable fruit, aie lik^wise common 
shrubs. 

Aocording to the calculations of Humboldt, one-sixth 
of all the flowering plants of North America are con- 
tained in the large and difiicult order of the Composit«. 
Our limits will only permit us to notice a few of the 
more important species. The Elecampane (Inuia Hek" 
n%um\ now common in the northem states, is supposed 
to have been brought from Europe, but several other 
species are indigenous. Eupcitorium is a very extensive 
genus, and E, perfoHatumy a very bitter plant with dia- 
phoretic qualities, has been used for ages by the natives 
and colonists in intermitting fevers. Pursh states 
that he had personal experience of its benefits during 
bis residence on Lake Ontario, when the influenza and 
lake-fever were raging among the inhabitants. It is 
named Thorough-wort or Bone-set, and used either as a 
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decoctlon, or he thinks more effectaallj as an infdsioii 
in gin or rum. The Wormwood (Artemisid) in many 
species is common, and Tansj, probably introduced 
from EuTope. Erigeran is also a laxge genus, E. Phüa- 
delphicum and heterophyUum being commonly sold as 
diuretics imder the name of Scabions. The roots of 
several species of Liatris have a similar property, and 
L, scariosa and sqtuirrasa, known in Virginia, Carolina, 
and Kentucky as the Rattlesnake's Master, is a remedy 
§0T the bite of this reptile, the bmised bulbs being 
applied to the wound, and a decoction of it in milk taken 
inwardly. The Prenanthis aerpentaria, or Lion's foot 
of Virginia, is equally efficacious, as the foUowing case 
Seen by Pursh shows. ** A man living in the Cove 
Mountains, near the Sweet Springs, was bit in the foot 
by a mocassin snake, a species considered the most 
dangerous. An inflammation and swelling of bis whole 
leg took place immediately ; but by taking tbe milky 
Juice of this plant boiled in milk inwardly, and apply- 
ing to the wound the steeped leaves, which were very 
frequently changed, he was cured in a few days/'* 

Many species of SeneciOy the Ragwort, so troublesome 
as a weed, are also found ; one of them (^S^. vulgaris) said to 
be introduced from Europe, and another (Ä. hieracif<Mu8\ 
named Fire-weed, from the remarkable property it has 
of springing up in the most distant westem countries 
when the land is cleatred of timber, especially where the 
brushwood is bumt on the ground, though not a plant 
of it occurs for a great distance round. The Solidago, or 
Golden-rod, of which Pursh enumerates fifty-one species, 
is characteristic of North America. One of the best- 
known is the Solidago odßra, found principally in dry 
sunny situations in the Alleghany Mountains, the 
expanded flowers of which, carefiilly dried, form an 
agreeable Substitute for tea, and according to Pursh are 
exported to China, where they fetch a high price. Aster 

• Pursh, Flora Amer., Tol. ii. p. 499, where a fignre of this 
plant is giTen. 
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is also a characteristic genus, and still more numerous, 
no less than seventy-eight species being enumerated in 
the flora of this botanist. 

The Labiatffi constitute one^fortieth of the flora of 
North America, agreeing in qualities with those of 
Enrope, the genera, as Ajuga^ Teucrium, Mentha, Lam- 
tum, Galeopsisy Stachys, Pruneüa, Thymus, and several 
others, and even many of the species, being the same. 
We shall not therefore stop to notice such well-known 
plants. The allied family of the Verbenaceae are rarer 
here as in other northem regions, though Pursh enu- 
merates ten species of the genera whence it is named. 
The beautifiil Bignonia radicans, with large scarlet 
flowers, which climbs the highest trees and rocks, is 
the most remarkable of that Order. The Scrophula- 
riacesB, containing about one thirty-sixth of North 
American flowering plants, many of them of well 
known British genera, as PedicularU, Antirrhinum, 
Bartsia, Euphrasia, Rhinanthus, and others, present 
nothing particularly worthy of notice. 

The Order Solanace«, so remarkable for the apparently 
contradictoryproperties of the plants included under it, 
seems especially worthy of attention in an account of 
American botany. The potato and tobacco are both 
natives of that continent, and most of the latter con- 
sumed in Europe is still produced there. Both of them, 
however, probably originated in parts of it different 
from that we are describing, and their history is too 
well known to require repetition. Many other species 
of Solanum occur, principally in the southeiii states, 
along with several of Physalis, The Henban« (Hyoscya- 
mu8 niger) and Datum Stramonium, so well known for 
their narcotic properties, are also common species. 

Among the Oleaces we find the Oka Americana, or 
Devil's Wood, a small tree with white flowers and round 
purple berries which are eatable. Privet {lAgustrum 
vulgare) is also common as far south as Virginia. The 
most important of this order is, howeyßr, th^ Ash, of 
which eight species are fbund in America. The White 
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Ash (Fnwinui acutninata\ mort common north of the 
Hudson, 18 a beautifal tree often eighty feet high and 
three in diameter. The heart-wood is red and yeiy 
strong and elastie. West of the Alleghanies, where the 
winteiB are mild and seil fertile, Üie Blne Afih {F. 
guadranguhta) snpplies its place. It is a smaller tree, 
of sixty to seventy feet in height and eighteen inches 
in diameter. The Black Ash (F. sambueifolia) grows 
to abont the same height in meist soils ; bnt the wood, 
though more tough and elastie than that of the White 
Ashy is less durable, and chiefly employed in the manu- 
fictore of potashy for which it is well adapted.* 

The Pines (ConifenB) are a very important fiunily, 
and some remarkable trees of this order occnr in 
America. These, however, have been already noticed in 
the Cabinet Library^f and we shall pass on to some 
other genera. The American Arbor Vitee {Thuya oo- 
cidentalis) is common in the mountains as far south as 
Carolina, on rare occasions growing to fifty feet in 
height and eight or nine in circumference. The wood 
is reddish, fine-grained and light, long resisting the 
inflnence of moisture, enclosnres formed of it lasting 
forty or fifty years. The T. gigantea of the Pacific 
coast is a distinct species, from sixty to one hundred and 
seventy feet high and twenty to forty in circumference. 
The common Juniper is found in America, and some 
other species which Hooker would refer to the Juniperu» 
Sabina of Europe. The Red Cedar (/. Virginiana) is 
one of these varieties, sometimes forming trees forty to 
^fij feet high, at others a low creeping shrub. The 
timber is strong and durable, bnt as the tree branches 
very soon, seldom of a large size. The Yew {TcumM 
Oanadensis of Pursh) seems also to be regarded by Hooker 
merely as a variety of the T. baccata.i 

The Palms are natives especially of the warmer regiona 

* Michaax, Arbres Forest., tome üi. p. 104-125. 

+ British America, vol. üi. p. 324-329. 

t Miohaux, Arbres Forest., tome iii. pp. 29, 42. 
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of the earih^ and only one, the Chanuerop^ paknetta, or 
Cabbage-tree, is found within our limits growing as far 
north as Cape Hatteras in lat. 34''. Its trank, straight 
and eqnal, is forty to fifty feet high, and crowned by a 
tuft of shihing green palmated leaves from one to five feet 
in diameter. The wood is in great reqnest for subma- 
rine structures, not being liable to be attacked by worms, 
bat is now scarce. The trees grow slowly, and may 
have been destroyed for the terminal bud of unexpanded 
leaves, which is eaten with vinegar, oil, and stät, and 
resembles an artichoke in taste. Bat, as Michaax well 
remarksy to cat down a plant that has taken eighty or 
a handred years to grow, for three or four oances of a 
substance moderately agreeable and little noarishing, is 
only pardonabhß in deserts, and resembles the conduet 
of the first colomsts in Kentucky and Tennessee, who 
would kill a bison weighing twelve or fifteen cwt. for 
its tongue.* The Zamia integrifolia, found in Florida, 
strongly resembles the palms, but is referred by Lindley 
to another order. 

The Liliaces are pretty numerous in North America, 
bat more remarkable for the beaaty of their flowers than 
any other properties. Many belong to well known 
genera, AUium, Nartheciumy Omühogaüumy Lüium, and 
Asparagut, The Lilium superbum^ with stems seven feet 
high, and thirty to fifty flowers gracefully disposed in 
the form of a chandelier, is common in moist copses 
north of Virginia, üvularia also presents some very 
beautiful flowers, though perhaps those of the Yucca 
are the finest of Üie order. 

The Gramines are in many respects one of the most 
important fiunilies of plants. The greater number of 
the American species belong to well-known genera, but 
our limits will not permit us to enter into details. The 
kinds cultivated are the same with those of Europe, only 
wheat and rye grow more sparingly, maize more abun- 
dantly, and rice forms the predominating species in the 

* Miehauz, Arbres Forest., tome ii. p. 188. 
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Bouthem proTinoes. These differences seem, howerer, 
to depend more on the maimers and peculiar habits of 
the people than on physical causes, and we shall not 
consider them Airther here. 

In concludlng this view of American phenogamous 
botany, we would call attention to the remarkable simi- 
larity which it presents to that of Eupope, and even of 
Britain. The more important genera have representa- 
tives in both lands, even the species are frequently the 
same, and the new genera seldom compose a large por- 
tion of the Vegetation. The botanist of Europe finds 
many links uniting the two floras, and the colonist has 
no difficnlty in recognising in the oaks, the ashes, the 
ehnBy and pine-trees of his new home, the representatives 
of those he has left behind. But it iS the forests of 
America that most strikingly exliibit the loxuriance and 
profusion of its Vegetation, and fiU the mind of the ob- 
Server with emotions of surprise. It is not merely the 
interminable succession of the neblest trees shooting np 
in unexampled magnifiicence from the virgin soil-^the 
gorgeous splendour of their autumn foliage, dyed with 
unnumbered various tints, or those &iry blossoms whose 
variegated hues mingle with the bright green of summer, 
that alone demand our wonder. The variety of trees 
which compose these forests is still more remarkable. 
Michaux calculates that in the United States one hun- 
dred and thirty-seven kinds of trees exceed thirty feet 
.in height, of which ninety-five are used in the arts, 
whereas in France not more than thirty-seven attain an 
equal elevation, of which eighteen form the forests, and 
seven only are employed in civil or marine constnictions. 
Many of these may be destroyed by the progress of cul- 
tivation, but their place will be supplied by more useful 
species, indigenons or introduced &om other lands. 

SECnON III. ZOOLOOY. 

The animals inhabiting the northem parts of America 
and Europe more closely resemble each other than is the 
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case with those found in the southem portions of the 
Old and New Worlds. In the arctic regions, many 
species even of the larger mammalia seem identical, and 
though this seldoroer occurs in the temperate regions 
we are now describing, still the genera continue the 
same, and several species have a strong resemblance. 
The greatest difference prevails among the land mamma- 
lia, which have fewer means of passing from one region 
of the earth to another. This is very evident from the 
acconnt given of this department of American zoology in 
a former volnme of the Edinburgh Cabinet Library, to 
which we would refer the reader.* To the feathered 
races, with more powerfiil means of transport, rivers, arms 
of the sea, and even the broad Atlantic itself, offer fewer 
obstacles in their migratory joumeys, and consequently 
more of the species are indigenous to both hemispheres. 
Even where they are specifically distinct, many of them 
have so mnch similarity as to have been confounded, 
not in populär language alone, but even in scientific 
works, down to a recent period. The tendency at pre- 
sent Is rather towards a too great multiplication of genera 
and species on insufficient characters, and without due 
regard to the changes produced by climate and other 
local influences. In the following notices we adopt the 
distinctions of species and the arrangement of Prince 
Lucien Bonaparte in lus '^ Geographie and Compara- 
üve List of the Birds of Europe and North America." 

The first family of the birds of prey with which he 
begins bis list is the Vulturidffi, or Vultures, the most 
filthy and disgusting of the feathered tribes, and well 
named the scavengers of nature, from their Services in 
removing those putrid animal substances which would 
otherwise corrupt the atmosphere. So great is their 
Utility in this respect, that notwithstanding their loath- 
some habits, it has secured them not merely toleration, 
but even a legal protection in some American cities. 
The first species is the Cathartes Iota» the Black Vulture 

* British America, vol. üi. p. 221. 
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or Carrion Crow of the southem states. Here they oc- 
cur in great numbers in summer, sunning themselves 
on the house-tops, and in cold weather cowering round 
the warm chimneys, seldom moving unless pressed by 
hunger, when they saunter familiarly about the streets. 
The bhick vulture is about two feet long, and its wings 
from four to five in extent. The head and neck, as 
usual withont feathers, are covered with a black wrinkled 
skin beset with short hairs of the same colour. The 
plumage is dull black dashed with yellow ochre on the 
throat, and some of the wing-feathers are whitish on the 
inside, and dark cream-colour on the edges. They build 
their nests on trees in the low swampg, to which they re- 
tire at night with a heavy laborious flight. They do not 
consortwith the Turkey Vulture (Cathartesaura)ywhkiiiy 
though most abundant in the south, is yet more gene- 
rally difiused throughout the States. This bird has 
been already described, and the remaining American 
species belong more properly to other parts of that con- 
tinent. 

The Falcons are a &r nobler race of birds, distin- 
guished by their strong and graceful frames, their more 
active and bolder habits, and by feeding almost exclu- 
sively on newly killed animals. The most remarkable 
is the Golden Eagle (Äquila chrysißtus), found both in 
Europe and America. The Halietos ieucocephalusy or 
Bald Eagle, so named from the white feathers on its 
head, demands a longer notice as the adopted emblem 
of the States. It is only found occasionally in Europe, 
differing hx>m the H. aWicUla or Sea Eagle of that 
region. Both feed principally on fish, which the Ameri- 
can species plunders from the osprey, or seizes in shallow 
water where it does not require to dive; sometimes, 
however, attacking land animals and birds. Its lengih 
is about three feet, and the extended wings seven ; whilsfc 
its glossy plumage is of a deep chocolate colour with 
white on the head, neck, and tail. It is found through- 
out the whole continent, but principally near the sea 
and along the shoies of the great lakes and rirers^ the 
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Falls of Niagara being a favourite Station. The bald 
eagle is fierce and daring, but, to iise the words of 
Franklin^ <* He is a bird of bad monü. character ; he 
does not get his living honestly ; you may have seen 
him perched on some dead tree, where, too lazy to fish 
himself, he watches the labours of the fishing hawk ; 
and when that diligent bird has at length taken a fish, 
and is bearing it to his nest for the support of his mate 
and yonng ones, the bald eagle pursues him and takes 
it from him. With all this injastice, he is nerer in 
good case, but, like those among men who live bj 
sharping and robbing, he is generally poor and often very 
loosy. Besides he is a rank coward ; the little king 
bird, not bigger than a sparrow, attacks him boldly and 
drives him out of the district." No wonder that the 
Americans are not proud of the chosen emblem and 
representative of their country. 

A lai^ger and, in the opinion of its discoverer Mr Au- 
dubon, far nobler bird, is the Halietos Washingtoniiy or 
Bird of Washington. It measures upwards of three and 
a half feet in length, and ten feet from tip to tip of the 
"wings. The general tint of its plumage is a dark brown 
with a coppery gloss aboye, passing below into a light 
brownish yellow. Audubon first saw this bird on the 
Upper Mississippi, and afterwards on the Green River, 
a tributary of the Ohio in Kentucky. He subsequently 
shot one, and had other opportunities of observing them« 
They are however rare, and their habits,consequently 
Jittle known. They seem to build their nests in rocks, 
and to catch fish, on which they principally feed, by 
diving, differing in both these respects from the bald 
eagle.* 

The Pandion Carolinensis, the Fish-hawk or Osprey, 
Jiiaa already been noticed as suffering from the depreda- 
tions of the bald eagle, which it nearly equals in size, 
its wings measuring fiye feet in extent. It much re* 
sembles its oongener of Europe, but is considered a dis- 

* Aadabon, plate zi. p. 58. 
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tinct species, and is the most common and widely 
diffased of the American falcons, frequenting not only 
the seacoast, but all the large rivers that penetrate the 
interior. The plnmage on the upper part of the body 
is deep brown marked with bars of a Üghter or darker 
hue, whilst the head and body beneath are nearly pure 
white. Though powerful birds, the ospreys are said to 
be of a mild and social disposition, living at peace among 
themselves, and molesting none of the other feathered 
tribes. They feed almost exclusively on fish, which they 
catch by diving sometimes pretty deep ; and Audubon 
States that they can carry oflF a fish of five pounds weight. 
Their flight is gracefiil and majestic, circling upwards 
to an immense height, or plunging headlong with great 
rapidity when about to seize their prey. This bird is 
migratory, arriving in the southem states in February, 
and in the northem in March. 

Of the Bozzards, that known as the Red-tailed Hawk 
{Buteo borealis) is one of the most common, especially in 
the southem states. It is a large bird, nearly two feet 
long by four in Stretch of wing, and its plumage has the 
brown hue so general in the tribe. It seems to prey 
principally on hares, moles, mice, larks, and other birds 
which frequent the ground, and not even to despise 
frogs and lizards. In seeking these, it may be seen 
hovering over the fields and plantations, usually perch- 
ing on a tree before seizing on its victims. The Falco 
anatumy resembling the peregrine falcon of Europe, is a 
Tery powerful bird, and flies with great vclocity. It is 
the terror of the water-fowl, which it strikes down when 
on the wing, securing them when they reach the ground. 
It is said seldom if ever to strike them where they 
would fall into the water, unless when it is frozen, 
knowing well the difliculty of there securing its prey. 
It breeds on the tall trees of the impenetrable cedar 
Bwamps, where its wild screams, mingled with the hoarse 
tones of the heron and the hooting of the great homed 
owl, echo through the dreary solitudes. 

Several Hawks (^Astures), distinguished like those of 
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Enrope for cunning and agility, and surpassing in auda- 
dous couiage the other birds of this £Etmi]y, as much as 
they fall short of them in size, are found in America. 
We cannot, however, notice them particularly, and pass 
on to the Owls, of which there are thirteen, five of them 
also inhabiting Europe. The Scops Äsio, Mottled or 
Screech-owl, is a native chiefly of the middle and nor- 
them districts. Its plumage is soft and downy, pale 
brown above and light gray below. It frequents farm- 
houses, and, sitting on the roof or fences, will continue 
for houTs uttering its tremnlous moumful ditty, as if in a 
State of intense suffering. Like most of the genus, it 
feeds on mice, moles, rats, and small biids, which it 
seeks in the twilight, spending the day in some hole or 
thick evergreen-tree. The Bubo Virginianus is one of 
the largest and most rapacions of the tribe, preying espe- 
cially on domestic poultry and the larger gallinaceous 
birds. It is found throughout the whole of North Ame- 
rica^ bat its favourite haunt is the dark solitudes of the 
deep swamps, where **he sends forth such sounds as 
seem scarcely to belong to this world, startling the soli- 
tary pilgrim as he slumbers by his forest fire. One of 
his noctumal solos very strikingly resembles the half- 
suppressed screams of a person suflFocating or throttled, 
and cannot fail of being exceedingly entertaining to a 
lonely benighted traveller in the midst of an Indian 
wildemess."* Another very common species is the 
Barred Owl (Ulula nebulosa), which during the day 
screams like a hawk, but at night, when it used often to 
Tisit Mr Audubon's solitary encampments in the woods, 
utters a stränge ludicrous sound, which he compares to 
affected bursts of laughter.t 

The Groatsuckers, of which three species are found in 
the southem parts of North America, form the first 
£imily of the next order, or Passeres. Their plumage, 
of various shades of brown, white, or russet, is often 

♦ Wilson's American Omithology, vol. ii. pp. 260, 261. 
t Aadubon's Oxnith. Biog., vol. i. p. 242. 
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more delicately marked and pleasii^ than that of gan- 
dier tribes. The first of them is the ÄntroHamus 
CfaroHnensUy ar Chuck-Will's-Widow, as it is named 
irom its singular call, which may be heard in the still 
eyenings for nearly a mile. It is only fonnd in the 
southem states and Lower Mississipp], retinng in winter 
to Mexico. Their flight is low and noiseless, skimming 
along the surface of the fields and cotton plantations^ 
pursuing the beetles and other noctumal insects in the 
air, and occasionally alighting to pick them up on the 
ground, When their eggs are disturbed, ihey imme« 
diately remore them to some other place, carrying them 
in their large mouths. This bird is noctumal in all its 
habits, and is seldom seen throngh the day, like the whip- 
poor-will, with which it is often confounded. This, the 
Antroatomus vocifertUy is the most celebrated e^pecies, 
and found in nearly every part of the States, though. 
most common in the more mountainous and harren dis- 
tricts of the south. Its notes are umnusical, and their 
shrill rapid repetition is &r from agreeable ; but early 
associations make them sonnd to an Am^ican like the 
Yoice of an old friend, though the ignorant and super- 
stitious consider them as foreboding evil, Through the 
day they retire to the most dark and solitary parts of 
the woods, and only issue forth at n^ht to se^ the 
moths and other insects on which they prey • The N^t 
Hawk {öhordeika Fir^riniantt«), though forming a distinct 
genus, so much resembles this that their identity haa 
offcen been maintained. Besides other di£Perences, they 
may be distinguished by the bill of the whip-poor-will 
being twice as long as in this species, and its tail round 
instead of forked, as in the night-hawk. Eight species 
of Swallows frequent the United States during summer, 
of which, notwithstanding their m^^rafcory character^ 
only one, the Sand Martin (Ghelidon riparia), is also 
found in Europe. C/uetura pelasgia, the Chimney S wal- 
low, is so named from building in the inhabited parts of 
the country only in chiqmeys, for whieh they bare 
forsaken the hoUow trees they fbrmerly frequented. 
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Their nests consist of yery small twigs, fasiened together 
by a kind of glue, which is secreted from two glands in 
the back pari of the head, and mixes with the saliva. 
The whole nest, attached by one edge to the wall, and 
destitnte of lining, is thickly smeared with this sab- 
stance, which becomes very hard. When they arrive 
in the spring, they nsnally take up their night-quarters 
in some hoUow tree, which they may be seen entering 
at night and leaving in the moming in thonsands, thus 
giving rise to the opinion that they spend the winter 
there in a State of torpidity. The Purple Martin (Progne 
purpurea) is a general favonrite in the States, boxes 
being often sei up in which they may build their nests ; 
and eyen the Indians and Negroes fix gourds or cala- 
bashes to a long cane or pole, with the same hospitable 
purpose. This is a conrageous bird, and a determined 
enemy to all beasts of prey, to hawks, and even to the 
bald eagle himself, their powerful flight enabling them 
to annoy him with impunity. The Hirundo rufa^ or 
Barn Swallow, differs only in some minute particulars 
from our common chimney swallow. 

Of the Humming-birds, the smallest and most beauti- 
fiil of the feathered tribes, rivalling the gaudiest insects 
in their tiny forms and the metallic brilliancy of their 
plumage, four species are found in America. The most 
common of these, the TrochUtia colubris, in the summer 
months extends north, even into the für countries. The 
other species seem more rare, and are only found in the 
southem states. 

The Black-capped Nuthatch (^Sitta CaroHnensis) is 
the most widely dispersed species of this genus, and is 
frequently seen in the woods, running in a spiral direc- 
tion round the trunks of the trees, and detaching large 
pieces of the scaly bark in search of the insects it con- 
eeals. They, however, also live on nuts, whkh, as their 
name implies, they break by repeated hatchings or ham- 
merings with their biUs, and are even reported to störe 
them up for the winter. The SUta Canadensis, a smaller 
migratoiy species, is common north of Maryland. In 
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Virginia and the southem states, we find the S. pusiBa, 
or Brown-headed Nuthatch, a restless active bird, in 
constant motion over the stem and bzanches of the pine- 
treesy whose seeds it eats, though its usual food is the 
insects that lodge in the bark. The MniotUta varia^ or 
Black-and-white Creeper, is another bird of simüar 
habits, migrating from one district to another hy short 
flights from tree to tree. The Thryathorua LudovicianuB 
and the allied species much resemble our European 
wrens, frequenting the borders of forests and piles of 
old timber. *' It has all the restless, jerking manners 
of the wrenSy skipping about with great nimbleness, 
hopping into caves, and disappearing into holes and 
crevices, like a rat, for several minutes, and then re- 
appearing in another quarter."* The T, Betoicki closely 
resembles this in shape, colour, and movements, but is 
less active and lively. The House Wren {Troglodytes 
^don) is a still more familiär bird in the middle states, 
to which, according to Audubon, it is nearly confined. 
They build their nests with much confidence in the 
vicinity of man, in the eaves of houses, or in small boxes 
fixed for their use on the top of a pole in the gardens. 
Wilson mentions a still more curious place of abode. 
" In the month of June, a mower hung up his coat 
under a shed, near a harn ; two or three days elapsed 
before he had occasion to put it on again ; thrusting his 
arm up the sleeve, he found it completely filled with 
some rubbish, as he expressed it, and, on extracting the 
whole raass, found it to be the nest of a wren completely 
finished, and lined with a large quantity of feathers. 
In his retreat he was followed by the little forlom pro- 
prietors, who scolded him with great vehemence for 
ruining the whole economy of their household aflGEurs."'!' 
The notes of this bijd are loud, sprightly, and pleasing ; 
and its manners hold. It has an extreme antipathy to 



• Wilson's Amer. Omith.,Tol. i. p. 211, Audubon's Omith. 
Biog.,vol. i. p. 399. 
t Wilson*s Amer. Omith., vol. i. p. 132. 
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cats, and is also at constant war&re with the titmicey 
swallowSy and blue-birds. 

Of the Thrushes, one of the most common is the 
Turdus migratoriusy or Robin of the States.* The Wood- 
thrush (^Turdus mustelinus) is also widely diffused 
throngh that continent, where it seems to hold the same 
place in the affections of the people as the common 
thrush or nightingale of Europe. Audubon names it bis 
greatest favourite of the feathered tribes of nur woods, 
and says that " its song, althongh composed but of few 
notes, is powerful, distinct, clear, and mellow. I do not 
know to what instrumental sounds I can compare these 
notes, for I really know none so melodious and harmo- 
nical." t It is a retired solitaiy bird, frequenting low, 
thick-shaded hoUows, through which a small brook 
meanders, overhung with alder bushes, mantled with 
wild vines. 

None of the songsters of the American forests can, 
however, vie with the Mocking-bird (^Mimus polyglottus) 
in beauty or variety of notes ; and even the nightingale 
of the Eastem Continent must yield, it is said, to this 
rival of the West. ** The mellowness of the song," says 
an enthusiastic admirer, " the varied modulations and 
gradations, the extent of its compass, and great brilliancy 
of execution, are unrivalled. There is probably no bird 
in the world that possesses all the musical qualifications 
of this king of song. To compare the essays of the 
nightingale to the finished talent of the mocking-bird is, 
in my opinion, quite absurd." J Its own notes are hold, 
füll, and greatly varied, but its power of Imitation is 
perhaps still more singular, and, in the opinion of many, 
injures its song. When domesticated, " he whistles for 
the dog — Caesar starts up, wags bis tail, and runs to 
meet bis master. He squeaks out like a hurt chicken, — 
and the hen hurries about with hanging wings and 
bristled feathers, clucking to protect its injured brood. 

• See Northern Coasts of America, pp. 74, 75. 

t Ornith. Biog., vol. i. p. 373. % Ib., vol.i. pp. 109, 113. 
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The barking of the dog, the mewing of the cat, the 
creaking of a passing wheelbarrow, follow with great 
truth and rftpidity. He repeats the tune taught him 
by his master fally and &ithfully. He runs over the 
quiveringB of the canary, and the clear whistlings of the 
Virginia nightingale." Less melodious are the Brown- 
thrash (Jf. rufus)y the most numerous species in the 
States, and the Cat-bird (Jlf. felwoa!)^ only met with in 
the sonth. 

In the fEonily of Muscicapidee, one of the best-known 
is the Pewit Flycatcher {Tyranula fu8ca\ so named 
from its oft repeated call and habit of feeding on insects, 
It bnilds its nest in rocks, caves, or the eaves of honses, 
and is a migiatory species. Its notes are simple, but 
lively and pleasing, especially as the harbingers of spring, 
its arrival in many parts of the conntry serving as a 
sort of almanac. The T, virens closely resembles this, 
but arrives later, and frequents the thick woods, where 
it loves to Sit on the high dead branches, chanting its 
feeble plaintive strain, and occasionally darting after in- 
sects, retuming by a short circular sweep to its former 
Position. The King-bird (^Tyrannus intrepidus) is well 
known for the instinctive boldness vnth which it de- 
fends its young, hesitating not to attack the eagle him- 
self when approaching too near its nest.* The T, cri- 
nitua is also a very common species, more tyrannical 
and quarrelsome than even the king-bird itself, though 
seWom attacking the larger birds of prey. " They have 
also frequent encounters among themselves, when they 
show an unrelenting fierceness almost amounting to 
barbarity. The plucking a conquered rival is sometimes 
witnessed."t 

Among the Corvide, one of the most common is the 
Blue Jay {Cyanacorcujp crUtattis), the beau, as he has 
been called, among American birds, and, at the same 
time, the greatest thief and marauder. It attacks the 

* See Northern Coasts of America, p. 364. 
t Audubon, Ondth. Biog., vol. ü. p. 178. 
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coTn-ciibs of the fimners^ and robs every nest it can 
find, Backing the eggs or deYoiiring the yonng. Au- 
dubon Telates that he ^^ has seen one go its ronndsy from 
one nest to another, eveiy day, and sack the new*laid 
eggs of the different birds m the nelghbourhood witk 
as much regolarity and composure as a physieiaBf would 
call on his patients."* The plumage of this bird is 
yery gandy, being prineipally of a beaatifiil bright 
purplish blue. Its Ymce^ howerer, does not correspond, 
being generally a mere squall or sci^am. They are, 
howeyer» good imitatois, natnrally mimicking the calls 
of other birds, and easily taught, in captivity, to pro« 
nounce several words. 

The Corvus Americantu is now thought to be a difife- 
rent species from the Carrion crow (O. oorone) of Europe. 
It feeds not only on caterpillars, grubs, and wormsy 
but also on seeds and grains of maize, of which it puUs 
up the young shoots, compelling the &rmer to replant 
his fields sometimes two or three times. It is a con^ 
stant attendant on agriculture, and rare in the unculti'- 
vated parts of the country. Thongh extremely shy and 
cnnning, all its ingenuity cannot preserre it from man, 
its most inveterate enemy, 40,000 having been ahot in 
a Single season in one State, where a premium was 
offered for their heads. It is seldom found in those 
plaoes where the raren ((7. catototl) abounds. This also 
is a distinct species £rom the Carvua ooraoo of Europe, 
with which it has been confounded. It is found in most 
parts of America, but builds its nest only in inaccessible 
zocks. It is omnivorous, feeding on sinall animals and 
Carrion of every kind, and also on nuts, berries, and 
fruit. 

The Purple Grakle (QutMa/u« verncoior) is a well 
known migratory bird in the northem states, living on 
Worms and grubs in the spring, and in the harrest plun- 
dering the fields of Indian com. Its plumage is almost 
black ; but in partieular lights a rieh glossy steel-blue, 

* Omiih. Biog.,yol. ü. p. 14. 
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dark violet, süky gpreen, or reflects a strong coppery 
gloss. Their flesh is dry and ill-flavoured, but the eggs 
yery delicate. The Baltimore Oriole (^Icterus Baltimore) 
is another well known biid of passage, often named the 
fire-biidy from the appearance of its bright orange tints 
Tfhen Seen among the green leayes. Their pensile nests 
are very curiously constructed. Strong strings of hemp 
or flax are &stened round two forked twigs, and inter- 
woven with the same material mixed with tow into a 
coarse cloth, not unlike a hat in its raw state. This 
forms a kind of pouch, six or seven inches deep, which 
is lined with soft substances, finished with a layer of 
horse-hair, and shaded from the sun and rain by a canopy 
of leaves. Skeins of silk or thread and pieces of string 
are often appropriated by the baltimore for its nest. 
The Rice or Reed bird (^Dolyckoniaoryzivorus) is^ accord- 
ing to Wilson, entitled to notice for three good qualities 
rarely found in the same individual — ^his plumage is 
beautiful, bis song highly musical, and his flesh excel- 
lent, This bird migrates, flying in spring from Mexico 
eastward, mostly at night, but retuming in autumn by 
day. They commit great havock on the rice-plantations, 
and are said, though on no good grounds, to haye only 
begun to migrate since this plant was cultivated. In the 
spring, the male birds are black, mixed with yellow and 
white ; but in the month of June their plumage becomes 
brownish yellow, streaked with black, which is the con- 
stant garb of the females. Their song is a medley of 
Short variable notes, succeeding each other rapidly ; the 
efiect, when many are singing together, and as if in con- 
cert, being, however, good, and extremely pleasant. 

In the Fringillidffi are numerous small birds, some of 
which, as the Struthus hyemalis, the Linota borealis^ and 
linaria, are common to both continents. The Indigo- 
bird (Spiza cyaned) is so named from the colour of his 
plumage, which in certain lights is of a rieh sky-blue, 
and in others of a vivid verdigris-green. It frequents 
gardens and road-sides, and sings with much vivacity 
even under the meridian sun. The Painted Bunting {S, 
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dris) is in more general request as a domesticated bird, 
especially among the French inhabitants of New Orleans, 
who name it Le Pape, whilst the Americans call it the 
Nonpareil. The head and upper pari of the neck are of a 
rieh purplish blue passing into vermilion below ; Its 
back is a glossy yellow stained with green or red, and 
the wings of a dusky red with green or purple. They 
are very frequent in the southem states, especially 
Louisiana, in summer building their nests in the orange- 
trees. They are taken in great numbers in traps, being 
decoyed by a stufFed bird, and sold in New Orleans for 
sixpence each, though in London three guineas are some- 
times asked. Their great recommendation is the beauty 
of their plumage, their song resembllng that of the in- 
digo-bird, but shorter and less powerful. 

Among the Scansorial tribe the family of the Parrots 
(Pdttacidce) is chiefly confined to tropical regions, none 
being fonnd in Europe, and only one, the Carolina parrot 
(jConurus Carolinensis), in North America. East of the 
Alleghanies, it is rarely seen north of Maryland, though 
some are said to have been found beyond Albany, in 
New York ; but, in the milder valley of the Mississippi, 
they frequent the banks of the Ohio, the Illinois, and 
tributary streams, even to the shores of Lake Michigan 
in north lat. 42°. Their plumage is very beautiful and 
glossy, its general colour being a bright yellowish silky 
green, mixed with orange, red, pure yellow, blueish 
green, and deep dusky purple. They are very sociable, 
flying in flocks and roosting together in the hoUow 
trunks or branches of the large sycamores. In these 
they also deposit their eggs without any nest, and, in the 
opinion of Mr Audubon, many of the females together. 
They are easily kept in confinement, and less disposed to 
scream and chatter perpetually than many of the other 



North America contains sixteen species of Wood- 
peckers, all difiFerent from the nine found in Europe. 
One of the best-known is the Red*headed Woodpecker 
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{Mdanerpes erythroeephahU)^ notorious for its predatoiy 
habits in tke orchards and oom-fields, and characteriEed 
bj its trioolonred plumage of red, white^ and black, 
gloased with steel-bloe. It shows much discrimination 
in selecting the best and ripest frnlty and attacks the 
Indian com with great eagemess when in its rieh snccu- 
lent milky state. Their great nnmbers render their de- 
predations more feit, a hundred having been shot from. 
a Single cherry-tree in one day. Insects are, however, 
their common food, and the benefit they thus effect pro* 
bably more than compensates for the evil they other- 
wise produce. In the snmmer they may be frequenüy 
Seen flitting from tree to tree, rattling on the dead 
branches in search of food, or nttering their shrill lively 
cry. They build their nests in hollow trees^ but these 
are often robbed by the black snake, which glides up the 
trank. Another very beantifnl species is the Gold- 
winged Woodpecker {Goiaptes auratus), named from the 
bright golden yellow of the expanded wings. This also 
plunders the corn-fields^ and on this account, as well as 
for the market, is frequently destroyed. They live well 
in confinement, according to Mr Audubon, never sofPer- 
ing their naturally lively spirit to droop ; and by way 
of amusement will continue to destroy as much furniture 
in a day as can well be mended by a different kind of 
workman in a week. 

The best-known of the American Guckoos is the Yel- 
low-billed (Erythrophrys Amencanus)y named the cow- 
bird in many parts of the countiy, in Imitation of its 
uncouth guttural note. Unlike its namesake in Europe, 
this bird builds its own nest, hatches its own eggs, and 
rears its own young. The nest is flat, and constructed, 
with little art, of twigs and small sticks, intermixed 
with green weeds and blossoms of the common maple. 
They are fond of sucking the eggs of other birds in their 
owners' absence, and also, llke others of the genus> feed 
on fruits and insects. To these the Black-billed Cnckoo 
{E* erythrofMhaknu9)y which much resembles the for- 
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mer in appearance, adds molhiscous anünals, inaects, and 
frogs. A rarer species is the E. seniculusy or Mangrove 
Cuckoo, found in Florida by Mr Audubon. 

The Paasenger Pigeon (Ectopistes migratoria) is the 
TüOBi remarkable of the American Columbidse. The 
flocks of these birds mentioned by Wilson and Audubon 
almost exceed belief. The former calculated one as a 
mile in breadth and 240 miles long, consisting of 
2,230,272,000 pigeons, consuming 17,424,000 busheis 
of mast daily ; and the latter another as one mile 
broad and 180 long, containing 1,115,136,000 pigeons, 
consuming' 8,712,000 busheis of mast daily. Their 
nightly rendezvous in the woods is not less extraordi- 
nary, Audubon having rode for upwards of forty miles 
through one whose average breadth was three miles. 
They generally extend a long way in a straight line, 
üvith an average breadth of several miles, and have a 
very surprising appearance. "The ground is covered 
to the depth of several inches with their düng ; all the 
tender graas and underwood destroyed ; the surface 
strewed with large limbs of trees, broken down by the 
weight of the birds clustering one above another ; and 
the trees themselves, for thousands of acresf, killed as 
completely as if girdled with an axe." In the breeding 
places, sometimes a hundred nests are found in one 
tree, and the natives collect for great distances round 
to kill the birds, which they preserve by salting. The 
pigeons live principally on the mast of the beech-trees, 
to procure which they must fly immense distances. 
They travel, however, with great velocity, according 
to Audubon's calculation about a mile in a minute, 
pigeons having been killed near New York with rice 
in their crops coUected in the fields of Georgia and 
Carolina.* The Turtle Dove {Ectopistes Carolinensis) 
resembles its European namesake, and is also common 
in the woods throughout the whole states in summer, 

• Wilßon'B Am. Qm., vol. ii.'p. 194t208. Audubon, Omith. 
Biog., vol. i. p. 319-326. 
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but letires from the north in winter. The Zenaida 
Dove {Zenaida amabiUs), and some other species foiind 
principally in Florida and the south, are much rarer. 

The Wild Turkey {Meleagris GaUopavo) is the sole 
representative of the family of the Phasianids in the 
northem parts of the New World. It seems formerly 
to have extended from Canada to the Isthmus of 
Panama, but is now retiring to the more uncultivated 
parts of the country, from the aggressions of man. 
Any description of so well known a bird is unnecessary. 
In the wild state they roost in trees, but reldom fly 
unless when compelled. They migrate from one pari 
of the country to another where food is more abundant, 
and should a river interrupt their progress, will often 
remain a day or more on the bank as if for the purpose 
of consultation, the males gabbling obstreperously, 
before they undertake the hazardous voyage. They 
generally commence their flight irom some high emin- 
ence, all in a body, on a given signal, and the stronger 
cross a river a mile wide without difficulty. The 
wild turkeys surpass the tame both in size and beauty 
of plumage. The male is four feet long and five in 
extent of wing^ weighing from fifteen to twenty pounds 
in general, though many are thirty and a few even forty 
pounds weight. The hens are smaller, being about 
xhree feet long, and nine pounds in weight. This bird 
is one of the gifts of the New to the Old World, having 
been sent from Mexico to Spain early in the sixteenth 
Century, and from thence in 1524 to England, where 
they soon became very common. The l^glish name 
has originated in a mistake as to their native country. 

The QuaU or Partridge {Ortyx Virginianus) is a well 
known bird throughout the States, where it supplies the 
place of those known by the same name in Europe. 
They differ from these in the habit of roosting on trees at 
night or even in the day, when they walk with ease on 
the branches. Though sometimes they take refuge in 
the woods, they are more usoally ibund in the open 
fields, where great numbers are shot or caught in traps 
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and nets. The Ruffed Grouse (Bonasia umbeüus), also 
named the partridge in the eastem states, and the phea- 
sant in the south, is most common in the cold, moun- 
tainous, woody parts of the country, where they are 
found oftener singly or in parrs than in coveys. They 
are shot or caught in traps for their flesh, which, how- 
ever, is less esteemed than that of the Pmnated Grouse 
(Tetrao Gupido\ chiefly met with in the barrens, where 
the ground is dry and the trees low. 

The Wooping Crane {Grus Americana) is the tallest 
and most stately of the feathered tribes in the United 
States, measuring nearly fiye feet in height when Stand- 
ing erect. They frequent extensive salt-marshes, deso- 
late swamps, and open morasses near the sea, and in 
their migrations to or from their breeding-places in the 
north, fly at an immense height, describing large circles 
in the air, and uttering loud, distinct, oft repeated cries, 
heard long after the birds have disappeared in the air. 
The Great Heron {Ardea Herodias) frequents the 
Atlantic coast from New York to Florida, feeding on fish, 
for which he watches with the most unwearied patience. 
They breed in the tallest trees of the cedar swamps, 
and ten or fifbeen nests are usually placed together. 
The American heron mach resembles that of Europe 
in form and plumage, but is a larger bird, belng about 
a third longer, and weighing seven pounds, whereas the 
latter is rarely more than four. It is also eaten, the 
young being excellent, and even the old, when in good 
condition, much esteemed for the table. 

The beautifal Scarlet Ibis (JUs rubra) is sometimes 
found on the shores of the southem states, feeding on 
the small fry and moUuscous animals that abound there. 
Its whole plumage, with some slight exceptions, isof arich 
glowing scarlet colour. In the same places the White 
Ibis (/. dlba\ dififering in little except colour, also occurs. 

The family of the Scolopide is less abundant in 
North America than in Europe, and nearly half the 
species are found in the latter. The others also have 
such reseijablance as to have been frequently confounded. 
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The Snipe (ßalUnago Wilsom) very mnch resembles 
that of Euiope boih in appearanoe and habits, difFeiing 
principally in its smaller size and the number o£ 
featheis in the tail. Another bird of this family, also 
well known to the sportsman, is the Woodcock (i2iM- 
ticola minor), It diffeis in eolour from that of Euiope, 
is yery considerably smaller, and whereas the latter 
winters in Britain, migrating north in the spring, the 
former is only a summer inhabitant of the United 
States. The Rail {Ortygometra Carolina), in an allied 
family, also fumishes much amusement to sportsmen 
for a few weeks. It is aquatic in its habits, hiding 
among the long reeds and graasy marshes near the 
rivers. They are shot in these places in great numbeis 
at high water, an expert marksman often killing ten or 
twelve dozen in a tide. In Virginia they are caught in 
dark nights by sailing through the reeds in a boat with 
a streng light, which dazzling the birds, they suffer 
themselves to be knocked on the head, so that twenty 
to eighty dozen have been killed by three negroes in 
the Short space of three hours.* 

The Duck fiamily {ÄnatidcB) are most numerous in 
the regions north of those we are now describing, though 
many extend throughout the whole continent, and 
twenty of the thirty-seven American species are also 
met with in Europe. The Canada Goose (Änser Cana- 
densii) is common in all parts of the United States, 
retiring north in summer to breed. They are now 
generally domesticated, both in their native country and 
in Europe. The American Widgeon {Mareca Ameri- 
cana) is common on the whole coast in winter, but fiy 
north in spring. The Summer or "Wood Duck (-4m? 
sponsa) is distinguished for the rieh and yaried colouis 
of its plumage, and for its habit of building and perching 
upon trees. It is oftener found by the soÜtary retired 
rivers of the interior than on the seacoast. The plum- 
age is very glossy, and generally of rieh green, blue, or 

• Wilflon'fl Amer. Omith., vol. ii. p. 239. 
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ylolet tints, mixed with other colours. It has a pendent 
crest of feathers, of a rieh glossy bronze green ending in 
Tiolet, The Canvasshback Duck {Änytha valisneria) is 
less celebrated for its plumage, mostly white, than for 
^ the rieh jaicy tendemess of its flesh, and its delicacy of 
flavour," which render it a universal favourite among 
the epicures of the New World. They migrate firom 
the north in October, and frequent those parta of the 
coast where a particular plant, on whose root they feed, 
grows, They are extremely shy, and many stratagems 
are employed in order to come within shot of them. 

Among the Pelicanids, of which America containa 
eleven species, only one, the Phalacrocoras carbo^ or Cor^ 
morant, is common to it and Europe. The Stikt Bassanay 
or Solan Goose of Europe, was formerly thought to be 
also a native of both continents, but those of America 
(^S, Americana and fiisca) are now considered distinct. 
A curious bird belonging to this funily is the Snake-bird 
or Darter {Plotus anhinga), a native of the southem 
States. They are named from the beut snake-like form 
of their neck, which, with the head, is usually the only 
part of the bird seen above the water, in which they 
Bwim and dive with great facility. They are also fond 
of aitting on the stump of a tree or brauch projecting 
Over the water, basking in the sun, bat dive on the 
sUghtest alarm. 

Twenty-seven species of Larids are found in North 
America, and thirty-three in Europe, of which eighteen 
are common to both continents. The others seem more 
abundant in the north of the continent than on the 
shores of the United States. The Xema Bonapartii is 
most frequent in the north, though not unknown in the 
district we are now describing. More generally diffused 
is the Xema atridüoy which also occurs accidentsdly in Eu^ 
rope. The Herring Gull (Lärm argentatus) is likewise 
very common in both continents. Audubon found them 
breeding in the pine-trees on some islands near the Bay 
of Fundy, the incessant persecution of men having com- 
pelled them to give up their usual custom of building 
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on the ground ; and the same desire of security had led 
others to tranefer their nests to inaccessible rocks and 
cliffis. The Jagers {LestrU Buffoni and parasitica) are 
often found in winter on the shores of the United States, 
the former even as far south as the Gulf of Mexico, but 
their true abode seems to be in more northem regions. 
Like others of the genas, their habits are predatory, 
harassing the gulls, and robbing them of the fish they 
have caught. 

Several specics of Puffins and Petrels {Procellarida)y 
mostly common to both continents, are found especiaUy 
in the northem regions of America. The Stormy Pe- 
trels, or Mother Carey's Chickens {ThalasHdrwna Pela- 
ffica)y and other related species, rather belong to the 
great ocean than to the regions on its shores, which they 
only approach to rear their young. Their dark moumful 
plumage and frequent appearance in the storm, haye 
associated them with many superstitions of the sailors, 
though the shelter afiPorded by the wake of the vessel, and 
the food found there, seem to be the chief reasons of their 
attachment. Of the Grobes, the only one peculiar to Ame- 
rica is the Pied-billed Dobchick (Sylbeocyclus CaroHn- 
en8is\ which is found in e verj'- part of the States, and both 
in the fresh and salt water. They dive readily, and re- 
main long below, so that they are only secured with 
difficulty. The most common Awks and Guillemots 
are also found in Europe ; the more interesting have 
been noticed in a former volume of the Library, and the 
regions described with which they are more intimately 
connected.* 

The southem parts of the United States, combining a 
temperature sufficiently elevated with a great extent of 
marshy ground, is a favourable abode for reptiles. The 
species are consequently numerous, but only a few pos- 
sess characters generally interesting. In Carolina is 
found the Gopher Tortoise {Testudo PolyphemuSy Bart.), 
of a pale brown colour. The Terrapins {Emys) are 

* Northem Coasts of America, p. 382. 
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more common^ upwards of a dozen species occumng in 
North America. One of the best-known is the Painted 
Tortoise (E. picta) about six inches long, and of a 
brownish colour, with broad bands of yellow along the 
edges of the plates. It frequents deep clear streams, in 
warm weather basking in the sun, but can only live a 
few days on the dry land. It is considered excellent 
eating. The Alligator Tortoise of Carolina (E. serpen- 
tina) is also ralued as food, but is much rarer. . It lives 
in similar places, grows to a length of four feet, has a 
long retractile neck, and its tail also long, armed above 
with a denticulated crest which has given rise to its 
common name. The Sea Tortoises or Turtles (Ghelonia) 
are most common in the tropical climates, but are also 
found on the warmer parts of the coasts of the United 
States. The most important is the Green Turtle (T, 
Mydns\ so well known as an article of luxury. Though 
generally inhabiting the water, they seek the dry sandy 
shores in April in order to deposit their eggs, sometimes 
to the number of one hundred in a single night. These 
are buried in the sand and hatched by the heat of the 
sun, but being in great request as food, are much sought 
afber. The flesh of the Imbricated Turtle (T. imbricata) 
is not eaten, but it furnishes the tortoise-shell so much 
yalued in the arts. From eight to fifteen or twenty 
pounds weight are procured from each animal. The 
Loggerhead Turtle (T. earretta) is the lai^est of the 
genus, but is of little value except for the oil it yields. 
It sometimes weighs 1600 Ibs., and is seldom found 
farther north than Florida. 

The Pike-muzzled Cayman {GrocodiluB Lucius) is a 
native of the southem states as far as north lat. 32^°, 
and ascends the Mississippi to the mouth of the Red 
River. It lives in marshy places concealed among the 
woods, and preys on such animals as it can seize and 
master, destroying not only sheep and pigs, but even 
oxen. They grow to fourteen or sixteen feet in length, 
and their skin is so thick and hard as to resist even a 
musket-balL In the cold weather they hide in the mud 
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and become torpid. The femaie depocdts iiTimeroiis eggs, 
which are used as food in Florida and oÜier parts of 
America. 

Many species of Serpents are fotind in ibe United 
States, the most celebrated for their poifion being the 
Battlesnakes (Crotaitis), They are named &om the 
bells or rattles attached to their tails, sometimes to the 
number of thirty, but generally only from five to 
thirteen. These consist of scaly comets or substances 
loosely articulated into each other, and prodnce when 
moYed a noise resembling that made by rumpled parch- 
ment, which can be heard thirty or forty feet distant. 
They have a very fetid odour, which waras most ani- 
mals to avoid approaching them. When the first eolo- 
nists settled in Georgia, some of these reptiles seven to 
ten feet long and eight inches in diameter were common ; 
but now they larely attain six feet in length, and are 
nearly extirpated in the most thickly peopled parts of 
the coimtry. Their bite soon proves fartal even to the 
ktgest animals, and to man himself unless a remedy is 
immediately applied, Even when this is successfiil, the 
bad effects of the wound are said to be feit for life. The 
only animal secured against them appears to be the bog, 
which feeds upon them. They, however, move slowly, 
and do not bite nnless provoked or to secure their food, 
which consists principally of bii'ds, squirrels, hares, and 
other small animals. The largest species is the Grotalus 
durisms, or Striped Eattlesnake, but the Miliary (C. 
miliarus), though much smaller, is considered more dan- 
gerous. 

Several Batrachian reptiles also occur in North Ame- 
rica ; among others, the ßana pipiens, or BuU-frog of the 
Virginians. It is one of the largest species of the genus, 
being six to eight Inches long, or with its extended limbs 
eighteen inches. It makes a loud noise in the summer 
evenings, which Catesby compares to the bellowing of a 
bull. This animal is very voracious, swaUowing yoiing 
ducks and goslings whole. The B, gruniens, which 
makes a noise like the grunting of a pig, is as laige as 
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the fonner, and in the Antilles is domesticated for the 
table« Other species are mentioned ; and also the Hyla 
or Tree-frogs (F. lateralis), which conceal themselves 
among the leaves of trees, and feed on insects. Toads are 
likewise very common, and Salamanders are more nnme- 
Tons tlian in Europe. One of the best-known is the Hell- 
bender (Sf. gigantea), or Gigantic Salamander, fonnd in 
the large riyers and lakes of the interior, and measuring 
fifteen or eighteen inches long. 

In a country abonnding so mnch in rirers, lakes, and 
fieacoast,the Fish may weU be snpposed numcrous. Many 
species have accordingly been enumerated, but the 
manners and habits of the natives of the waters being 
almost unknown, they present few points of interest, 
unless to the scientific student, and we shall not there- 
fore enter into long details conceming them. The Perca 
ßavescen» is the common perch of the North American 
riyers ; and on the coast there occurs *a fine large species 
of Basse (Labrax), The Pike-perch (Ludo-perca) are 
likewise found, the conmion Green Pickering of Canada 
belonging to this genus (L. Ganadensis). The Black- 
perch (Gentropristis nigrioana) is a large fish of a black- 
ish-brown colour, and the Pond-pereh {Pomotis vulgaris, 
Cuv.), with other related species, are found in the fresh 
wat«rs. Some species of SphyrcBna, large fish with an 
elongated body resembling pike, but now united with 
the perches, are known in America, and one (Sph, bar- 
racuda) is nearly as much dreaded as the shark. The 
Weak-fish (Otolithus regalis, Cuv.) is one of the most 
abundant in the markets of New York. It weiglis some- 
times six pounds or more, and is caught by the line, 
but only in salt water. Its English name is given from 
the ease with which it can be pulled out of the water, 
or as some say, from its enfeebling efiect when used 
habitually as food. The fishermen attribute to it certain 
dull Sounds heard ander the water at the time when it 
is most abundant. The power of producing a similar 
hollow noise has given the name of drums to the Pogo- 
niasy shoals of which frequent the shallow bays on the 
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BOttth coast of Long Island, in the summer, and the 
shores of Carolina and Florida in still greater abundanoe, 
through the whole year. 

The Bodianus trumrus^ or Triple-tailed Black-perch 
of Mitchell, is so named from the dorsal and anal fins 
being so prolonged as with the true tail to make the 
body appear divided into three lobes. It is about the 
size of the common perch, though some weigh four or 
five pounds. It is thought good eating, but is rarely 
brought to New York. A species more esteemed 
in that city is the Sheep's-head (Sargus ovis)y which, 
when boiled, the natives think cannot be surpassed by 
any fish in flavour, with the exception of the tront and 
sahnon. It forms an important object of fishery on the 
coasts of this state, which it approaches during Üie smn- 
mer and autumn. They swim in troops, and are taken 
in nets, sometimes many hundreds at a time. They 
are then packed in ice and sent to the market of New 
York, or in cold seasons even to Philadelphia. The 
middle-sized seil for one to one and a half dollars, but 
the larger ones bring four to seven pounds Sterling. The 
Scomber grex^ a species of mackerel which extemally 
very much resembles that of Europe, sometimes appeais 
in immense numbers on the coasts of the United States, 
where some other species are also known, several of 
which are now classed in distinct genera, as Nomeus and 
Caranx» The Temnodon saltatoTj a fine silvery fish, seems 
very widely dispersed in the ocean, Cuvier having re- 
ceived it with scarcely any Variation from the United 
States, Alexandria, the Cape, and New Holland. The 
Mugil albukiy under which it would appear several dis- 
tinct species are included, is very abundant on the coasts, 
especially of North Carolina« Its flesh is esteemed 
equally good with that of the common mullet. 

The soft-finned fishes (Malacopterygii) are also numer- 
ous in the New World, where we find either our com- 
mon species, or others related, which supply their place. 
The Carp family are more abundant in the Old than the 
New World, where the place of the true cai-ps (Cyprini) 
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seems to be supplied by the genus Catastamus, with 
thick, fleshy-fringed lips, of which Lesueur has described 
seventeen species,-all living in the &esh waters. PtBciUa^ 
■with some allied genera, are small, viviparous, fresh- 
' water fishes, with fleshy lips and broad oval bodies, re- 
sembling the loaches of our rivers in many particulars, 
The Common Pike {Esox lucius) is said, perhaps on 
insufficient authority, to be a native of North America, 
where two other species occur, one of which has its sides 
marked by a net-work of brownish lines {E, reticularis), 
On the coast of New England, a species of the Gar-fish 
{Belone truncata) is also known. The Exoceti^ or Flying- 
fish, accompany the tropical currents far down the coast 
of North America, and Colonel Hamilton Smith saw one 
caught not far from the island of Sable, near Halifax, 
the ship having passed two icebergs on the same day. 
Many species of Salmon and Trout, some of them pecu- 
liar, are fonnd in the fresh waters of America, though 
the headquarters of this family seem to be in the 
Old World. The Smelt (Osmerua) is common to both 
hemispheres, together with the genera ThymaUus and 
Coregonus, The Herring {Clupea elongata), with some 
allied species, and others resembling the Shad {Älosa), 
are found on the American coasts and in the Ohio, five 
or six species classed by Rafinesque in the genera Pomo- 
lobusy Dorosoma, and Notemigonus, In this river and 
Lake Erie are found two species of Hyodon {H, clodalis 
and tergisus), which are popularly known nnder the 
name of herring. Their colour, scales, large eyes, and 
compressed form of body, give them a strong general 
resemblance to these, but their mouths fully armed 
with teeth, their general habits, and food, principally 
live insects, unite them to the salmon family. Another 
inhabitant of the fresh waters is the LepisosteuSy whose 
cylindrical body is entirely covered with diamond-shaped 
scales as hard as stone. Both jaws are bristled over 
with numerous rasp-like teeth, with a row of long pointed 
ones along the edges. These fish grow to a la^ge size, 
and are thought good eating. 

VOL. III, S 
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Seyeral species of Stnrgeon {Äecipenger), pecnliar to 
North America, are found near the mouths of the laige 
rivers, seldom yentaring &r from the shore. Accordisg 
to Pennant, they were so numerous m some rivers of 
Virginia, that 600 have been taken in two days, merely 
by putting a pole with a strong hook at the end of it 
into the water, and drawing it up when it touched a 
fish. The flesh of all the species is said to be delicious. 
Belated to these is a curious fish, the Polyodon reHeukUtu^ 
found in the Mississippi, distinguished by the extreme 
Prolongation of the snout, which forms nearly half the 
whole body. 

In some of the caves in New York State a fish, named 
Amblyopsis spekeus by Dr Dekay, has been found, and 
specimens closely resembling it have been procured from 
the cavems so frequent in Kentucky. Like the Proteus 
of lUyria, these fish are blind, and appear eyen to want 
eyes altogether, these organs being of no use in the dark 
recesses they inhabit. Their place in the System seems 
not well determined, but they are arranged by the ob- 
Server mentioned above among the Silurids.* 



* A fall account of the insects peculiar to North America 
will be found in British America, vol. üi. p. 267-303. (Edin- 
burgh Cabinet Library). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Topographicdl Survey. 

Plan of this Sunrey— General Divisions :— I. The New Eng- 
land States— Massachusetts — Connecticnt— Rhode Island — 
New Hampshire — ^Vermont —Maine — Boundaries — Extent — 
Seacoast— Surface — Mountains — Rivers — Industry— Pro- 
duetions, &c.->Retum of chief Articles of Produce by the 
Census of 1840— Population of Cities and Towns in 1840^ 
Description of Boston, Lowell, Providence, and other Places. 
II. Middle States-— New York— Pennsylvania— New Jersey 
— Boundaries— Extent, &c.— Retums by Census of 1840— 
Description of New York, Philadelphia, &c. III. Virginia 
— Maryland— Columbia— Delaware— Boundaries — Extent, 
&c.— Retums by Census of 1840— Description of Washing- 
ton, Baltimore, Richmond, &c. IV. The Carolinas— Greorgia 
— Alabama— florida— Boundaries— Extent, &c. — Retums by 
Census of 1840— Description of Charleston, Savannah, Mo- 
bile, &o.— North-westem States— Ohio— Indiana — Illinois 
— Michigan, &c.— Boundaries — Extent, &c. — Returns by 
Census of 1840— Description of Cincinnati, Detroit, &c. — 
South-westem States— Kentucky — Tennessee — Mississippi 
— Louisiana— Missouri— Arkansas, &c — Boundaries— Ex- 
tent, &o.— Retums by Census of 1840— Description of New 
Orleans, Louisville, Lexington, St Louis, &c. 

All our preceding views of the United States have 
applied generally to the whole territory ; but the reader 
must also desire to know something of its particular 
States and districts. A minnte detail would be incon- 
Edstent with our limits, and likely to interest few persons 
in this country ; but a suryey, embracing the leading 
and most interesting features, may be comprehended 
withln a moderate compass« 
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In the introductoiy chapter three leading divisions 
have been distinguished ; — ^that from the ocean to the 
Alleghany, thence to the Mississippi, and then the ex- 
tensive plains westward of that river. Without at- 
tempting a separate delineation of each State, it may be 
convenient to fonn subdivisions of those which resemble 
each other in their physical and social character. Those 
in the Atlantic reglon may be considered as four: — 
1. The New England States; 2. The Middle, being 
New York, Pennsylvania, &c. ; 3. Virginia, Maryland, 
&c. ; 4. The Carolinas, Georgia, and Alabama. 

The first, or New England division, is still, in many 
respects, the most remarkable and characteristic. It 
forms the north-easterly part of the United States terri- 
tory, projecting in that direction beyond the general line 
of coast. The boundary on the south and east is the 
Atlantic, broken into various deep bays and sounds. 
On the north are the British territories of Canada and 
New Brunswick, according to a line now fixed, and 
composed, to a great extent, of the river St John. On the 
west, it is separated from New York by the long expanse 
of Lake Champlain, and then by a limit parallel to the 
Hudson, but at a small distance east of that river. The 
States composing this division, beginning at the southem 
coast, are Connecticut, east of which is the small one of 
Rhode Island. On the north is the important and 
central one of Massachusetts, whence extend northerly 
and parallel to each other New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont, the first mostly, the latter wholly, Inland. From 
them the extensive territory of Maine Stretches almost 
due east, with a long extent of broken coast. The fol- 
lowing exhibits a view of the extent and population of 
each of these states, and of the whole :* 

* This and similar tabular Statements, afterwards civen, are 
drawn mostly from the last edition (in 1838) of Bradford*s 
Atlas, and from Bishop Bavenport's Greographical Dictionary 
(New York, 1842). The Gazetteer of the United States bv 
Darby and Dwight (New York, 1842) has also been consulted. 
Aid has likewise been derived f^om Mr Bradford's edition of 
my Encyclopsedia of (3eo|2;raphy (Philadelphia, 1837). 
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Massachusetts. 


Length. 
Mile>. 


Breadth« 
MUea. 


?33r 


Population 
in 1040. 


130 
90 
160 
157 
226 
40 


60 
70 
90 
90 
196 
29 


7,260 
4,764 
9,491 
10,212 
32,628 
1,350 


737,699 
301,015 
284,574 
291,948 
501,796 
108,830 


Connecticut 


New Hampshire. 

Vermont 


Maine 


Rhode Island 




802 


534 1 65,696 


2,225,862 



The coast of tbis region is of temarkable extent, 
deeply indented, and containing a number of excellent 
harbours. South it commences with the spacious sound, 
named from Long Island, lying between it and the con- 
tinent. Westerly, adjacent to New York, it is some- 
what narrow and tortuous, but gradually spreads into a 
spacious and noble expanse, from eight to twenty miles 
Wide, and with depth sufi&cient for the largest ships of 
war. The northem shore is beautifully variegated by 
sloping hills, bold promontories, and commodious havens, 
It receives the large river Connecticut, with the smaller 
ones of Thames and Houssatonick. Newbaven, New 
London, and other considerable ports, are situated on 
its shores. A little east of New London, the island and 
its sound terminate, and the coast of Rhode Island faces 
the ocean. On its eastem border, however, the bay of 
Narraganset reaches about thirty miles inland, sur- 
Tounded by shores so strikingly varied and picturesque, 
that Mr Darby conceives they may bear a comparison 
with the bay of Naples or the Channel of Constanti- 
nople. It does not receive any considerable rivers ; 
but deriyes hence the advantage of its harbours not 
being liable to be filled up with alluvial deposit. That 
of Newport^ well protected also from the sea, and ad- 
mitting the largest vessels, forms one of the finest in tho 
World ; but before reaching Providence, at the head of 
the bay, the Channel ceases to be navigable for any but 
light vessels. Then foUows Buzzard's Bay, between a 
long peninsula stretching towards Cape Cod and the 
large Islands of Martha's Yineyard aiid Nantucket. It 
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receives no river of any importance, but has various in- 
dentations, on one of which is the important haven of 
New Bedford. 

The direction of the coast nowchanges remarkablj. The 
long peninsula above named, after running about thirty- 
^ve miles east, suddenly tums north ward, and proceeding 
for thirty mlles with diminished breadth, terminates in 
Cape Cod, one of the most conspicuous points on the Ame- 
rican continent. The opposite coast, as well as that of 
the peninsula, follows thenceforth for about 150 miles the 
direction of north, instead of the prior one of east. The 
two combine in fbrming the close bay of Cape Cod, 
noted as containing Plymouth, the earliest settlement 
of the pilgrims. It, however, with the whole expanse 
as far as Cape Ann, is generally termed Massachusetts 
Bay, containing Uio excellent harbours of Boston and 
Salem, the chief seats of New England commerce. This 
coast has the disadvemtage of receiving no rivers from a 
source more than twelve miles inland, and the land rises 
so rapidly that tide- water does not ascend above five or 
six miles. Its ports labour thus under much disadvan- 
tage for intercourse with the interior, which, however, 
by canals and' railways, is in a great measure remedied. 
Beyond Cape Ann is a considerable bay, which receives 
the Merrimac, the second river of New England, having 
at its mouth Newburyport. The coast holds then 
nearly a straight course northward, with only a slight 
bend at the entrance of the Piscataqua, which forms the 
harbour of Portsmouth, esteemed the very finest on the 
whole Atlantic coast. That of Maine then commences» 
eompletely indented by successive bays penetrating &r 
inland. First occurs that of Casco, a noble sheet of 
water, about twenty miles across, and land-locked by a 
chain of islands. Portland, at its south-west extremity, 
forms a valuable haven, yet not receiving any laige 
stream ; while the land rises so rapidly as to prevent 
the tide from ascending above a few miles. The coast 
now tums decidedly east, slightly declining northward, 
and forms a complete labyrinth of bays^ sounds, pro- 
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montories, and Islands of every size and shape, which 
render it one of the most intricate on earth. Only the 
extraordinary force of the tides could render these Chan- 
nels in winter at all nayigable. The first opening is the 
Kennebecy not equal in magnitnde to Casco, but im- 
portant as reeeiving the river of its own name, which 
rises deep in the interior, and after being swelled by 
various tributaries, of which the Androscoggin is almost 
equal to itsel^ and forming many lakes, enters after a 
courae of about 200 miles. The tide rising about forty, 
affords a tolerable navigation to Augusta, the capital of 
the State. Then follows the Penobscot, an expanse larger 
and still more varied, reeeiving also a stream of some- 
what longer course, bearing its own name. The tides 
render it navigable axty miles up to the great commer- 
cial port of Bangor. A ränge of ninety miles then follows^ 
haying many commodions ports, surrounded by pictur- 
esque scenery, but no great navigable Channel com- 
municating with the interior. The chief are French- 
man's Bay, enclosed by a large island named Mount 
Desert ; and Englishman's Bay. The remotest, on the 
borders of Nova Scotia, is that of Machias, into which 
enter two rivers of that name^ east and west, that are of 
some little consequence. 

The surface of this region is one of the most striking 
and variegated in the world. Its mountain-ranges rise 
to nearly an alpine height, and their branches spread 
in almost every direction. They connect with and form 
a continuous line with the greafe AUeghaaiy chain ; yet 
doubts have been raised, whether the two are really 
to be considered identical. They are composed almost 
entirely of granite and other primitive rocks, while 
the Alleghany contains scarcely any but secondary for- 
mations. They give thus a bolder and more rugged 
aspect to the country, which nowhefe «xpands into 
those Wide iertile plains that enrich a great extent of 
the southem states. The chief group is that of the 
White Mountains, in the interior of N«w Hampshire^ 
so named from being ten months in the year covered 
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with snow. Its conspicuous peaks haye been con- 
secrated by the Americans to the memoiy of the 
Chief leaders of the revolution and moat populär pre- 
sidents. Hence the lofbiest is named Washington, 
cstimated once at 7300 feet, but according to Bradford 
only 6428. The sides to a great height are covered 
with a dense forest of varied trees. These gradually 
cease, except some evergreens, while beds and ledges 
of granite, gneiss, and sienite, become con^icuoas. 
At the elevation of 4000 feet, even the first be- 
come low and stunted, yet their branches spreading 
horizontally form an impenetrable thicket. This LiUi- 
putian forest reaches even to 6000 feet ; but the 
ßummit is quite bare and rocky. The prospect is vast 
and wild in the extreme. Mountains rise behind 
mountains on every side, and their crowded peaks 
resemble the broken waves of a tempestuous ocean. 
This scenery, being considered the grandest within the 
circuit of the States, attracts numerous visiters, for 
whose accommodation an inn has been erected at a 
considerable height up the acclivity. Mount Adams 
is estimated at 5900 feet, Jefferson at 5860, while others, 
ficarcely inferior, receive the names of Franklin, Madison, 
and Monroe. The other great ridge is called the Green 
Mountains, from their general verdaut aspect, whence 
indeed the French gave to the territory the name of 
Vermont. They traverse its centre from north to south, 
declining on each side into elevated and well watered 
Valleys. The chief peaks are Mansfield, 4279 feet; 
Camel's rump, 4188 ; Killington, 3675. This ränge is 
continued into Massachusetts under the name of Hoosac, 
but the highest point there is Wachuset, 2990 feet : 
the State contains also the insulated summits of Saddle 
Mountain, 3600 feet, and Taconic, 3150. A spur from 
the Green Mountain even enters Connecticut, which 
however consista mostly of gentle hills interspersed with 
smiling Valleys, and presenting a varied and beautifui, 
but larely swblime aspect. The surface of Rhode 
Island is near^ similar, diveisified with rocky shores. 
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Maine consists mostly of rugged heights, separated by 
Valleys, but attaining no great elevation unless on the 
north- westem border, where a ridge connected with the 
White Mountains contains Katahdin, 5855 feet high. 
Mars Hill, a leading point in the disputed territory, but 
now ceded to America, has only 1620 feet. 

The rivers of New Enghmd, holding a confined 
course through close mountain-valleys, do not reach 
any first-rate magnitude. The chief is the Connecticut, 
which traverses all the finest part of the country. 
Bising on the border of Canada, it holds a long course 
southwards, dividing the states of New Hampshire and 
Vermont, and receiving all the waters from the White 
Mountains on one side and the Green Ridge on the 
other. These, however, are mere mountÄin-torrents, 
The course is then across Massachusetts, amid high but 
fine pastoral Valleys, passing finally through Connecticut, 
mostly bordered by alluvial plains and fertile meadows. 
It enters the sea at New Haven after flowing about 450 
miles, during which its basin has included a singular 
variety of aspects as well as climates and productions. 
The Merrimac, springing in New Hampshire, and fed 
from the eastem slope of the White Mountains, foUows 
a line of above 140 miles, the lower part of which 
has rieh alluvial borders. In Maine, the Kennebec, 
and Penobscot, from sources in the vicinity of those of 
the Chaudiere and the St John, flow each about 200 
miles, and have vast quantities of timber floated down 
their streams. 

A striking peculiarity observed in the American 
continent is the total absence of lakes, from the Gulf 
of Mexico to lat. 43° N., and, north of that line, their 
immense profusion and almost matchless extent. New 
England, south of the Merrimac, belongs to the first 
of these divisions ; but beyond that river lakes are 
very numerous, though not to be compared with the 
Inland seas of British America. They abound in New 
Hampshire, and compose, it is believed, one-sixth of the 
suiface of Maine. The principal one in the former. 
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known by the lengthy Indian name of Winnipiseogee, 
is twenty-three miles in length, and from one to ten 
Wide, surrounded by the most pictnresque scenery. This 
is usually yisited by travellers on the way to Mount 
Washington, and for their accommodation a steamer is 
employ ed. The largest in Maine are Moosehead, near the 
source of the Kennebec, fifty miles long, and Chesuncook 
near that of the Penobseot, twenty-five mües ; the former 
also navigated by steamers. 

New England, at its first discovery, was one dense 
and continuous forest, above which only the naked 
peaks of the highest mountains appeared conspicuotis. A 
large proportion has now been cleared, and agricnlture 
is practised more diligently than in any other quarter of 
the Union. There is even some application of science, 
elsewhere almost unknown. StiU the soll, being elevated 
and rugged, thongh well watered, is best adapted for 
pasturage, and for the grains of secondary cfuality. 
The States most prodnctive in these respects are Massa- 
chusetts, Connecticut, and the southem part of New 
Hampshire ; and Vermont for cattle and sheep. The 
timber trade, onee extensive, has been diminished by 
the progress of cultivation, except in Maine. The 
mines of iron are considerable, mostly in Massachusetts. 
Manufectures are more flourishing than any whero 
eise in America ; being chiefly cotton, wooUen, leather 
made into boots and shoes, straw bonnets and hats, 
and paper. These are worked by large establishments 
in Massachusetts, and by numerous small ones in Con- 
necticut. New England, principally from Massachusetts 
and Maine, carries on almost all the fisheries of the 
Union, whether on the coasts, on the Newfoundland 
bank, or those distant seas in which the whale is 
captured. Ship-building also is peculiarly active, chiefly 
in the same two states, especially Maine. The following 
are the retums under the more important heads accoid«' 
ing to the census of 1840. 

AgricuUurey S^o, — Horses and mule% 269,660 ; neat 
qittle, 1,645,183 ; sheep, 3,830,207 ; hoga, 748,698 ;. 
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poultiy, Tulue 7789829 dolkrs ; wheat, 2,013,420 bush- 
eis ; barley, 797,400 ; oats, 7,449,266 ; rye, 1,985,041 ; 
buckwheat, 778,084; Indian com, 6,924,109; wool, 
8,832,909 Ibs. ; hops^ 587,983 ; potatoes, 85,120,500 
busheis; hay, 8,088,743 tons; daiiy produce, yalue 
9,117,154 dollars ; timber, 6,125,980 dollars ; iron, 
cast, 34»138 tons ; bar, 10,407. 

Manufactures. — Cotton, value 31,611,880 doUars ; 
woollens, 12,869,896 ; leather, 14,871,882 ; hats, caps, 
and straw bonnets, 8,153,102 ; hardware, 3,341,278. 

Fisheriesy Commerce^ S^c. — Dried fish, 702,546 quin- 
tals, pickled, 187,046 barreis ; spermaceti oil, 4,802,491 
gallons ; other oil, 6,031,673 ; whalebone, &c., value 
648,420 dollars; ships, 8,814^396 dollars; commerce, 
foreign houses, 383 ; commission houses, 213 ; supposed 
capital, 19,467,787 dollars ; retail houses, 9627 ; capital, 
81,742,874 dollars. 

The foUowing are the principal towns in each state, 
with their population in 1840 : — 

MaMachtMetts.-— Boston, 93,383 ; Lowell, 20,796 ; Sa« 
lern, 15,082 ; New Bedford, 12,087 ; Springfield, 10,985 ; 
Nantucket, 9012 ; Newburyport, 7161 ; Cambridge, 
8409 ; Taunton, 7645 ; Worcester, 7497 ; Plymouth, 
5281. 

Connecticut.'— T!fev7 Haven, 14,390 ; Hartford, 12,793 ; 
Norwich, 7239 ; Middleton, 7210; New London, 5528. 

New Hampshire. — Concord, 4897 ; Portsmouth, 7887 ; 
Dover, 6458 ; Exeter, 2925. 

Vermont. — Montpelier, 3726 ; Burlington, 4271 ; 
Middlebury, 3162 ; Bennington, 3429 ; Woodstock, 
d815. 

ifatn«.'—PortlaJid, 15,218 ; Bangory8627; Augusta, 
5314 ; Bath, 5141 ; Belfast, 4186. 

Rhode Iskmd.'—Tjondence, 23,171 ; Newport, 8383 ; 
Warwick, 6726. 

Boston, as our readers must have observed, was the 
eity most distinguished in the early history of America^ 
It was that also first raised by commerce to wealth and 
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prosperity ; and these have continued rapidly to increase, 
the Population between 1800 and 1840 having grown 
from twenty-five to ninety-three thousand. Though 
surpassed by tbe still more extraordinary advance of 
New York, Philadelphia, and New Orleans, it is still 
considered the most finished and handsome city in the 
Union. Mr Hamilton observes it to haye less of the 
lawness and incongruities which disfigure the more 
overgrown capitals. The city is built on a peninsula 
connected widi the continent by a narrow isthmus called 
Boston Neck, and at other points by seven bridges. The 
harbour, enclosed by projecting promontories, is capable 
of containing 500 yessels of the largest size. It is at 
once protected and adomed by forty Islands, several of 
which are covered with verdure. The wharfs are nu- 
merons and spacious, one containing a ränge of stores. 
The public buildings, mostly of the fine granite found 
in the territory, are considered superior to those of any 
other American city. The 8tate-house,indeed, though the 
most conspicuous, is only of brick ; but it is handsome, in 
a lofty and commanding Situation, with a most extensive 
prospect. In a niche on the lower floor is Chantrey's 
Statue of Washington, which cost 16,000 dollars. The 
lüarket-house, about 600 feet long, and built of granite, 
is boasted of as the handsomest similar building in the 
World . The upper story contains a spacious hall occupied 
by the New England Society for the encouragement of do- 
mestic manufactures. The Exchange is a süperb structure 
seven stories high,and containing 202apartments. Trinity 
Church is a spacious Grothic edifice, constructed at an ex- 
pense of 160,000 dollars. The city contains many oiher 
handsome churches. The Tremont Hotel, the most ele- 
gant and commodious in the States, is of gray sienite, with 
a Doric portico, costing 100,000 dollars. Faneuil Hall, 
the County Court-house, and the Alms-house, are also 
omamented buildings. The Athenieum consists of two 
buildings, one containing a library of 25,000 volomes, 
another apartments for public lectures and other seien« 
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tific puTposes. The streets were formerly narrow and 
crookedy and the houses as elsewhere mostly wooden ; 
but of laie they have been rendered more wide and 
commodious, whlle brick and stone haye become the 
prevailing materials. Mr Dickens expresses decided 
admiration of it as a beautiful city. The charitable in- 
stitutions are extensive, including four hospitals for boys 
and three for girls, with numerous free schools, among 
which there is one for negroes. Boston hasconsiderable 
manufiactures, the yalue of which is estimated at about 
11,000,000 dollars. Her capitalists haye also laige sums 
inyested in those of Lowell, Waltham, and other towns. 
Her commerce, though now inferior to that of New 
York, is still very great, the Imports being reckoned at 
about fourteen, and the exports at ten millions of dollars. 
A peculiarly literary and intellectual spirit prevails. 
The periodicals amount to about sixty, of which the 
North American Beyiew takes the lead ; thirty-one are 
new^apers. 

On the continent, opposite to Boston, is Charleston, 
forming in fact a large suburb, containing the State- 
prison on the plan of solitary confinement, and also the 
navy-yard within an area of sixty acres. In another 
direction from the capital is Cambridge, comprising two 
large villages, and Harvard University, the best-endowed 
and most distinguished Institution of that kind in the 
States. It has five halls, a library of 40,000 Yolumes, 
and good collections in science and natural history. In 
its vicinity is Aubum Cemetery, whose area of 100 acres 
is laid out in the style of the Fere la Chaise at Paris. 
Lowell is now the second town in Massachusetts, and 
has been esteemed, though on a small scale, the Man- 
chester of America. Its manufactures are chiefly of 
cotton, carried on by several laige companies. The 
operatives are mostly females, 5000 being employed, with 
only 1520 males. Salem, a very early settlement, has 
had its progress impeded by the w«int of deep water in 
the harbour ; but its merchants display much enterprise 
in foreign commerce, and have lately embarked in the 
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whale-fishery. Its chief seots, howev^r, are New Bed- 
ford and Nantucket, the former in Bozzaoxl's Bay, hand- 
somely bullt and agreeably situated on an eminence, 
with a safe and capacious harbour ; th« latter on a sandy 
Island, soutli of Cape Cod peninsala. Plymouth is 
revered as the earliest settlement of the pilgrims, to 
whose memory a hall has been erected ; bat the bay 
has not sufficient depth of water. Newburyport, at the 
mouth of the Merrimac, loses much of this adrantage 
from a bar at its entrance. Worcester, Springfield, Nor^ 
thampton, and generally the towns and large villa^es in 
the interior of Massachusetts, are beautifuUy ^tuated, 
and well laid out, with broad streets bordered with trees, 
houses mostly of wood, but adomed with pillars, ve- 
»indas, and green doors, and the site surrounded with 
omamented villas. 

The towns in the smaller New England states bear 
generally a uniform aspect; open cmd agreeable, the 
houses chiefly wooden, but with state and court>houses, 
churches, prisons, and other public edifices, of an archi- 
tecture more or less elegant. Providence, in Rhode 
Island, seated on a hill which overlooks the beautiful 
bay of Narraganset, ranks next to Boston, both in popu- 
lation and commerce. New Hayen, in Connecticut, be- 
sides a flourishing trade, is distinguished by Yale College, 
next in eminence to Harvard, having produced Dwigh^ 
Silliman, and other eminent characters. Portsmouth in 
New Hampshire, Portland and Bangor in Maine, are 
considerable ports, flourishing by commerce ; Montpelier 
and Burlington, in Vermont, are small country towns on 
very picturesque sites. 

The Middle States form a head under which we may 
oomprehend the larger ones of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, with the smaller one of New Jersey. They 
were founded later than thöse of New England, and 
were long lefb considerably behind in enterprise and 
rapidity of progress. Recently, however, they have be- 
stirred themselves in an extraordinary manner, having 
the advantage of a milder climate, and a greater extent 
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of fertile land« They have been enabled, by vast interior 
works and commimications, to open up their spacious 
back Settlements, and also to become the channel for the 
great and augmenting produce of the west. New York 
in particular has thus risen to such importanee as to 
acquire a prepondeiant influence in the Union, and be 
called often **the empire-state." The foUowing may 
be given as the Statistical outline of this part of the 
Union : — 



New York. 


Ä!^ 


Breadth. 
Miles. 


Square 
MUes. 


Population 
in 1840. 


316 
307 
160 


304 
160 
110 


46,000 

47000 

8,320 


2,428,921 

1,724,033 

373,306 


Pennsvivama 


Newtfersey 




783 


674 


101,320 


4,526,260 



The coast of this territory is not extensive, as the 
spacious bays of Chesapeake and Delaware, though re- 
ceiving several of its greatest rivers, haye, through the 
peculiar direction of their course, been attached to a more 
southem dirision. The oceanic line, belonging almost 
entirely to New Jersey, presents by no means that bold 
and broken aspect so remarkable in New England ; still 
it has conaidei-able openings, forming Taluable havens. 
The territoiy of Long Island, at its westem extremity» 
encloses the spacious and admirable port of New York, 
the only point, though one of Immense value, at which 
that great State touches the ooean. 

The surfiMse is bold and variegated, though not in the 
same degree as in New England. Mountains, considered 
as belonging to the great Appalachian or Alleghany 
Tange, cross its centre, and in their passage make a general 
chaage in the direction of the chain from west-south» 
west to almost due south. The most remarkable brauch 
is that named the Catskill, partly bordering the Hudson, 
above which its cliffis ascend in forms strikingly pictur- 
esque. Bound Top, its highest point, rises to 3800 feet. 
The most admired spot> however^ and the resort of nu- 
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merous yisiters, is that called the Pine Orchard, on whicb, 
at 2274 feet above the river, has been erected a splendid 
hotel, called the Catskill Mountain House. The road 
18 steep and circuitous, amid dense forests, in which the 
traveller is almost enyeloped, tili at an abrupt angle of 
the road, he suddenly descries this singular mansion, 
perched on a table -rock like an eagle among the clouds. 
The view commands a circuit of seventy miles, along 
the highlands of Vermont, Massachusetts, and Connec- 
ticut. The Kauterskill Falls, 180 feet high, and a ma- 
jestic rocky amphitheatre, also adom this vicinity. In 
the northem part of the state, beyond the Mohawk, is 
another mountain-mass, the Mohegan, proved by recent 
surveys to be still more elevated, Mr Bradford estimates 
Marcy at 6300 feet, White-fece at 4860. The ridge 
passing through Pennsylvania is that which bore origi- 
gmally the name of AUeghany, now transferred to the 
whole. It is inferior, yet in forming the portage rail- 
road, no point was found lower than 2500 feet over 
which it could be carried. 

These rugged heights are singularly contrasted by a 
deep Valley, or rather chasm, extending from New York 
along the Hudson and Lake Champlain to the St Law- 
rence, believed by Darby to be nowhere more than 141 
feet above the level of the Atlantic. He considers 
this the most remarkable mountaüi-valley in the world, 
with the exception of the great Scottish glen crossed 
by the Caledonian Canal. The navigator on the above 
lake, while he sees mountain-peaks rlse on each side 
round him, can scarcely believe that his own level does 
not exceed eighty feet. This opening, however, has 
been of singular advantage to the commerce of Ame- 
rica, and especially of New York, being vastly aided by 
the great transverse Valley, reaching from Albany to 
Lake Brie. It has not only afForded a Channel for the 
Great Canal, but contains wide tracts of alluvial soil, 
fitted for the riebest productions. 

The rivers of this division are great and iraportant, 
forming a main source of its prosperity. It is remarked 
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that they do not descend from the brow of the moun- 
tains &cing the Atlantic, but rise on the other side, and 
penetrate through their rüde rocky barriers to the plam. 
This structure has partially favoured the efforts made 
to form navigable Channels across the Alleghany. The 
Hudson, the most important of all the Atlantic streams, 
rises among the Mohegan Mountains, west of Lake 
Champlain. Thirty-five miles below, it receives the 
Mohawk, which, from the vicinity of Lake Ontario, 
has watered a great part of the westem Valley. The 
tide reaches to the point of junction ; and a nayigable 
Channel, the most important in the United States, extends 
down to New York. This, as already observed, is con- 
tinually traversed by magnificent steamers, and being 
connected by the Great Canal with Lake Erie, brings 
down almost all the produce of the west. Its banks are 
adomed with very hold and varied scenery, consisting, 
immediately above New York, of enormous walls of 
primitive rock 1200 or 1600 feet high. Fartherup, the 
banks, without being mountainous» become hold, rocky, 
and often precipitous ; farm-houses and villages seem to 
hang upon the cliffs, or to rise by stagesfrom the water's 
edge. The shores of the Mohawk slope gently up- 
wards, presenting an aspect soft and pleasing rather 
than grand. The Susquehanna» the greatest river of 
Pennsylvania, is formed by the union of two branches, 
the East and West, The first, rising in New York, 
on the northem spine of the Catskill, not &r from the 
Mohawk, flows in a winding course, swelled by the 
Tioga, and near Sunbury receives the westem brauch 
from beyond the Alleghaiiy, A little above Harrisburg 
it is increased by the waters of the Juniata from the 
Bouth-west, considered often as a third brauch. Near 
Havre de Grace, a little beyond the limits of the State, 
it expands into the great estuary of the Ohesapeake, on 
which Baltimore in Maryland carries on most of the 
trade both of the bay and river. The Delaware is 
of inferior magnitude, yet perhaps of equal value. 
Its fountains are not distant &om those of the eastern 
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Siuqaelianna, and after widely diveiging, it finally ap- 
proaches very near, but instead of uniting, spreads into 
another laige bay bearing its own name. This too 
is beyond the limits of Pennsylvania, yet the commerce 
is carried on entirely by Philadelphia, situated on the 
river at the head of its navigable waters. The Passaic 
and Raritan are small bat nseful streams that water 
New Jersey. 

The lake region commences in the back Settlements 
of New York. On its eastem border extend Lakes 
Greorge and Champlain, the former of which, so cele- 
brated for its picturesque beauties, has been already 
described, The latter is in this respect inferior ; yet its 
scenery too is hold and striking, and stretching north for 
140 miles, almost to the St Lawrence, it materially pro- 
motescommunication with Canada. Farther west, those 
of Cayuga and Seneca, fifty-five and thirty-five miles 
long, have been made greatly to facilitate Inland naviga- 
tion. This State borders also on Lakes Ontario and Erie. 

The region now described is one of the most prodnc- 
tive in the whole ränge of the States. The surface is 
indeed yarious^ and a laige proportion very rugged ; but 
the great piain from the Hudson to Lake Erie, as also 
the lower borders of the Susquehanna and Delaware, 
with most part of New Jersey, contain rieh flats and 
bottoms, which yield in perfection the best grains and 
fruits of the temperate climates. There are copious and 
laigely worked mines of coal, iron, and salt. Manufac- 
tures are considerable and increasing, but still much 
behind those of New England. The inferiority in re- 
spect to fishery is even more decided, though that of 
the whale is pursued to a certain extent from New York. 
Commerce,however,both foreign and domestic, flourishes 
to a greater degree than in any other quarter of the Union. 
The former, fiim Philadelphia, and still more New York, 
embraces the most distant regions of the globe ; the 
latter, through the stupendous System of canals and 
railways already described, renders it the chief medium 
of communication between the eastem and westem 
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territory. The foUowing are the retums made under 
the census of 1840, of the produce of the principal 
articles : — 

AgricuUure^ S^c, — Horses and mules, 910,174 ; neat 
cattle, 3,304,111 ; sheep, 7,106,982 ; hogs, 3,666,472 ; 
poultry, value, 2,176,167 dollars; wheat, 26,273,698 
busheis; barley, 2,742,462; oate, 44,401,190; rye, 
11,269,016 ; buckwheat, 6,257,744 ; Indian com, 
29,674,283 ; wool, 13,291,066 Ibs. ; hops, 601,262 ; 
potatoes, 41,731,346 busheis ; hay, 4,773,661 tons ; 
sugar, 12,313,920 Ibs.; dairy, value, 16,011,346 dollars; 
lumber,6,313,113; hon, cast, 138,697 tons; bar, 148,108 ; 
coal, anthracite, 869,686 ; bituminous, 11,620,664 bush- 
eis ; Salt, 3,617,862. 

Manufactures, — ^WooUen, value, 6,297,108 dollars; 
cotton, 10,739,348 ; hats, caps, &c., 4,916,010 ; leather, 
11,298,463 ; soap, 17,620,763 Ibs. ; candles, 6,719,172 ; 
spirits, 18,648,026 gallons; beer, 19,031,471; glass, 
value, 2,088,471 dollars; hardware, 2,437,631; ma- 
chinery, 6,648,719. 

FUheries, Gommercey S^c, — Spennaceti, 412,261 gal- 
lons ; other oil, 1,349,641 gallons ; whalebone, &c., 
value, 433,905 dollars ; liouses engaged in foreign com- 
merce, 666 ; commission-houses, 12Sk) ; estimate of ca- 
pital invested, 63,344,812 dollars ; retail houses, 20,246 ; 
eapital, 82,090,812 dollars. 

The foUowing are the principal towns in each state, 
with their population in 1840 : — 

New York.— New York, 312,710 ; Brooklyn, 36,233 ; 
Albany, 33,721 ; Rochester, 20,191 ; Troy, 19,334 ; 
Buflalo, 18,213 ; Utica, 12,782 ; Salina, 11,013. 

Pennsylvania. — Philadelphia, 228,691 ; Pittsburg, 
21,115 ; Alleghany, 10,089 ; Lancaster, 8417 ; Readmg, 
8410 ; Harrisburg, 6980. 

New Jersey. — Newark, 17,290 ; New Brunswick, 
8693 ; Patterson, 7696 ; Trenton, 4035. 

New York is the undoubted eapital of the United 
States, the greatest and most flourishing city in the 
new continent^ and, next to London, the chief com- 
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mercial emporium in tlie world. It is built on Man^ 
hattan Island, about twelve miles long and one and a 
half broad, dividing the Hudson into two Channels^ one 
of whicb) on the west side, retains the name, the 
other 18 calied the East River. The former is the 
main seat of the interior traffic by the river and canal, 
the latter of the eoasting trade, while the spacioos bay 
£Eu:ing the southem extremity, nine miles long by foor 
broad, accommodates the shipping employed in foreign 
intercourse, and is crowded with the flags of every 
nation. The most conspicuous feature in the city is 
the Broadway, commencing at the southem end, carried 
in a straight line for between two and three miles, and 
intended finally to reach the whole length of the island. 
It is eighty feet wide, partly adomed with trees, contain- 
ing numerous splendid shops, and perpetually traversed 
by crowds of the busy and the gay. The park is a 
Square of several acres, open to the public, and bordered 
by several fine buildings. Washington and Hudson 
Squares are also spacious, and others have been projected. 
The northem or upper quarter, containing the mansions 
of the opulent, includes some handsome streets ; but the 
lower part, adjacent to the harbour, is in many places 
narrow, crowded, and built of timber. Hence it was 
long infested by the yellow fever, and often the scene 
of destructive fires, by which the city has been re- 
peatedly desolated. It has, however, been of late very 
much improved and opened up. At the southem point 
is a Space termed the Battery, open to the public, and 
commanding a magnificent view over the bay and the 
adjacent shores of Long Island and New Jersey. There 
are also two large public gardens ; but, upon the whole, 
open Spaces for healthful recreation are somewhat 
deficient. The place is neither so well lighted nor 
cleaned as is usu^ in English towns. A scanty supply 
of water once aggravated these evils, but has been com- 
pletely remedied by one of the neblest aqueducts ever 
constructed. It is led from Croton River, twenty-one 
miles, through a stone Channel, to Murray's Hill, three 
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miles north of the city, and seven feet higher than its 
loftiest houses, to which it is distributed by pipes. The 
minimum daily qnantity is expected to be 30,000,000 
gallons, the ordinary one 50,000,000. The finest edifice 
is the City-hall, in the park, with a front of white 
marble, 216 feet long, the interior adomed with portraits 
and busts of presidents and other eminent Americans. 
It cost 500,000 dollars. There is a spacious edifice for 
objects of literature, philosophy, and the fine arts, but 
only of brick. The Exchange, in Wall Street, bumt 
down by the great fire in 1835, has been rebuilt of 
white marble. The Customhouse, 177 feet long, is 
fonned on the model of the Parthenon. There are 
about 150 churches, of which four are conspicuous ; 
Trinity and St Paul's in Broadway, having spires, the 
one 198, the other 234 feet high ; St John's in Hudson 
Street, reared at an expense of 200,000 dollars, and St 
Patrick's Romish Cathedral, the largest of all.' There 
are eight spacious buildings for public schools. The 
Park and Bowery Theatres are large, though not very 
fully attended. Three hoteis, the Astor, City, and 
Holt's, are among the largest establishments of the kind 
in the world, and handsomely built. There are two 
academical institutions, Columbia College, founded in 
1754, and the University of New York, raised by sub- 
scription in 1831. The edifices built for both, especially 
the latter, are very handsome. The students attending in 
1842 were respectively 120 and 135, numbers seemingly 
small compared with the greatness of the place. The 
commerce, with the wharfage and other accommodations, 
has been treated under that general head, The progress 
of the city, even according to the general career of 
things in the New World, has been almost magical. 
The Population in 1696 was 4302 ; in 1786 still only 
23,614 ; in 1840 it had risen to 312,000. Brooklyn, on 
the opposite coast of Long Island, originally consisting 
of the country villas of the merchants, has grown into 
a city, with regulär streets and handsome edifices. 
The United States navy-yard and naval hospital have 
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been establlshed there. The two places are coimected 
by steam-feniesy where coaches are received on board, 
and conveyed across without the paasengers requiring 
to alight. 

Albany, at the head of the tide-.waters of the HudaoD, 
was considerable even while the country was subject to 
Holland ; and it has still much the aspect of a Dutch 
town, clean, neat, and substantial. It has attained, 
however, addltional importance since the formation of 
the Great Canal from the river to Lake Erie. All the 
goods thus conveyed must he landed and reimbarked at 
this clty, which becomes hence a great seene of inland 
commerce. Rising in an amphitheatre from the river 
and canal, it presents a very handsome appearance. Troy, 
seven miles higher, at the head of the sloop navigation, 
has acquired consideration from manufactures and 
establishments for education. Along the canal line, 
cities haVe sprung up almost instantaneously, where just 
before had been a complete wildemess. Bufißdo pos- 
sesses vast importance from its site at the junction of 
the canal with the lake. Rochester and Utica, situated 
in the riebest part of the tract through which the 
former is carried, are extensive marts of agricultural 
produce, These cities, so hastily reared, contain handsome 
houses, and public edifices vying with those in the great 
capitals ; yet the vicinity is rüde, and stumps of trees 
disfigure the streets and Squares. 

Philadelphia, the chief town of Pennsylvania, and in 
magnitude the second city of the States, is situated on 
the peninsula formed by the junction of the Delaware 
and Schuylkill, the latter accessible to large merchant 
vessels, the former to those of almost any dimension. 
This is a more modern city than those hitherto de- 
scribed, being founded as we have seen in 1683 by 
William Penn, not in an irregulär and fortuitous 
manner, but upon a preconceived and regulär plan, 
the streets being straight, of equal breadth, crossing at 
right angles, and opening into spacious Squares. The 
houses are similarly well built and commodlous. Yet 
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though the faulte incident to most eitles are thus ayoided, 
complaints are made that the general effeet is mono- 
tonous. Mr Dickens declares it distractingly regulär, 
and would have given the world to see a winding and 
tortuous avenue. The suburbs in fact deviate into 
partial irregularities. The finest building is that 
formerly occupied by the United States Bank, con- 
sidered the purest specimen of Greek architecture in 
the Union, It is of white marble, as are also the Bank 
of Pennsylvania and Girard's. The Mint of the United 
States, in the lonic style, and the Exchange, in the 
Corinthian, are also conspicuous edifices. There are 
eighty-five churches, of which one Presbyterian, two 
Episcopal, and one Roman Catholic, are large and liand- 
some. The works for drawing a supply of water from the 
Schuylkill, constructed at an expense ofnearly 1,500,000 
doUars, were considered unmatched on that side of the 
Atlantic, tili the formation of the Croton Aqueduct at 
New York. Various manufactures are carried on, some 
«x^nsively, particularly paper and printing. In intellec- 
tual pursuits, this city rivals Boston and New York, the 
branches chiefly cultivated being abstract science and 
natural history. The public library is composed of seveml 
collections, comprising in all 60,000 volumes, with a 
inuseum containing some remarkable remains of extinct 
animaLs. The Medical School is reckoned the first in 
the Union, being attended by about 600 students. 
Benevolent institutions, liberally supported in all the 
American eitles, exist here on a particularly large 
Scale. The Hospital and Penitentiary deserve special 
mention. The Prlson is remarkable for the attempt to 
e£Pect the reform of criminals by labour and solitary 
confinement ; though this last arrangement appears to 
have been carried somewhat too far. The commerce of 
the city has been already noticed under that general 
head. 

Harrisburg, the seat of state-govemment, Lancaster, 
and Reading, are well-built country towns^ agreeably 
situated in the most fertile tracts on the Delaware and 
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Sasquehanna. They are much surpassed, however, by 
Pittsbuig, which has been termed the Birmingham of 
America. It is situated on the opposite side of the 
mountains, at the junction of the two branches form- 
ing the Ohio, being thus placed at the head of all the 
Western waters. Its chief manufactiires are iron, cut- 
lery, machinery, with some woollens, cottons, and 
paper. A large proportion of the vessels which navi- 
gate the Ohio and Mississippi are here constnicted. The 
abundance and close vicinity of coal, as already described, 
liave greatly contributed to its progress, though giving to 
the mansions a dark and gloomy appearance. The 
suburb of AUeghany, on the opposite side of the river 
of that name, incorporated only in 1828, has rapidly 
grown into a large town. 

The towns of New Jersey, notwithstanding their 
maritime Situation, have not risen to greatness by foreign 
trade. They are noted, however, for manufactures, 
the rivers affording an ample supply of water-power. 
Trenton, the state-capital, is comparatively small ; 
but Newark is one of the most industrious towns in 
America, carrying on a great variety of fabrics. It b 
well built, with broad streets and large open Spaces. 
PattersoD, near the picturesque falls of the Passaic, 
derives from that stream a copious supply of water- 
power, and has cotton and other manuikctures on a 
kige sealob 

The territory of the Union south of Pennsylvania and 
east of the Alleghany is generally known under the 
appellation of the southern states. It is characterized 
by a wider extent of level surface, flat and uniform 
shores, the productions of a warmer climate, and the 
general employment of slave-labour. To make a more 
precise survey, we may form it into two divisions, to 
be viewed as the middle and the extreme southern. 
The former is composed of the laige states of Virginia 
and Maryland, the small one of Delaware, and the terri- 
tory of Columbia. It was the portion earliest colonized, 
aad from its fraitfulness and central Situation, has acted a 
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conspicuous part in the history of the Union. Notwith- 
standing, indeed, superior natural advantages, it is now 
left behind in industry, wealth, and importance, by the 
northem states. Still it occupies a position of great and 
commanding influence. The following may be given as 
its Statistical outline :— 



Virginia 


Length. 
Miles. 


Breadtta. 

MUes. 


Square 
MUes. 


Population 
in 1840. 


370 

180 

87 

10 


290 
HO 
36 
10 


70,000 

13,960 

2,120 

100 


1,239,797 

469,232 

78,085 

43,712 


Maryland 


Delaware» 


Columbia Territory 




647 


446 


86,180 


1,830,826 



The coast here presents very remarkable features. 
It is broken by two deep and noble bays, stretching far 
into the interior, not in a direct line, but from north 
to south, nearly parallel to the ocean, from which and 
from each other they are separated by a long peninsula. 
The Chesapeake, Üie most interior and greatest, is 
reckoned by Darby to have a length of 180 miles, 
an average ividth of 20, and a superficies of 8600 
Square miles. Its outline presents neither the hold and 
broken character of the northem ränge, nor the mono- 
tonous aspect of the more southem, being much varied 
by bays and the estuaries of great rivers, yet not 
elevated or rugged. Delaware Bay, to the east, is 
smaller and more uniform, chiefly important from its 
connexion with Philadelphia. These two grand inlets 
approach so close at their head, that a ship-canal of ten 
miles haj9 been sufiicient to connect them, and confer 
thus important benefits on navigation. This is confined 
to the two bays ; for the exterior ocean-coast, from Cape 
Charles to Cape Henlopen, consists of long sandy Islands, 
with shallow sounds, not one of which can serve for 
a harbour. 

The mountains of this tract form a continuation of 
the AUeghany, which, entering from Pennsylvania, runs 
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nearly south, with some declination westward ; wliile 
the direction of the coast leaves a wide and fertile plain 
intervening. Several successive ridges with interpoaed 
Valleys are observed ; the principal being called Blue, 
Kittatinny, and AUeghany Proper. They were supposed 
tili of late much inferior to those in the north, and not to 
rise higher than 2000 feet. This statement may even be 
found in the first chapter of this work, which was printed 
before recent surveys, carried into the interior, had 
traced peaks much more elevated. That of Otter, in the 
Blue ränge, is stated at 4260 feet ; White Top, among 
the Iron Mountains, a brauch of the Kittatinny, at 
6000 ; Powell's, in the most westerly ridge, at 4500. 
Virginia, like New York and Pennsylvania, has a ter- 
ritory west of these mountfdns, reaching even to the 
Ohio. 

The rivers of this quarter possess also a great import- 
ance. The Susquehanna and Delaware, indeed, which 
descend from the north into the two great bays, have 
appeared to belong to a diflFerent region. Others of 
equal magnitude, however, flow eastward from the 
AUeghany to the Chesapeake. After crossing an ele- 
vated piain that borders the mountalns, they encounter 
a primitive ledge, down which they are precipitated with 
great violence, and navigation is interrupted, though 
after a long previous ränge. The Potomac is the most 
northerly, and may in a general sense be called a 
boundary stream, rolling for a certain space almost along 
the Pennsylvanian frontier. It rises on the westem aide 
of the AUeghany, having sources not remote from thoae 
of the Ohio and Susquehanna, then penetrates through 
deep mountain-valleys, tili it arrives on the plains of 
Virginia, In forcing its way through the opposing 
barriers, it exhibits scenes of peculiar grandeur. At 
Harper's Ferry, the main stream, and its northem tribu- 
tary the Shenandoah, rush from opposite sides with the 
violence of torrents, and encounter with a shock, by 
which a mountain has been reut asunder, and convcarted 
into a ränge of frightful precipices. Farther down oo- 
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cur the great falls, where the whole river rushes over a 
perpendicular ledgc of seventy-six feet, and a succession 
of foaming rapids continues for fifteen miles. At Alex- 
andria, the port of Washington, it is navigahle for vessels 
of any bürden, either for war or commerce. This is 
the most interior point in the States to which the re- 
mark can apply, being about two hundred miles from 
the moiith of the Chesapeake. The James, its great 
Southern rival, rises amid the interior heights of the 
chain, and after winding through its deep Valleys, pur- 
sues a long course S. E. by E. through the heart of 
Virginia, passing Richmond the capital, and communi- 
cating with Petersburg by its tributary the Appomat- 
tox. Mr Darby estimates 320 miles of good naviga- 
tion, tili it &l]s into the Chesapeake near the ocean, 
where it may be recoUected was erected Jamestown, 
the first English settlement in America, now entirely 
deserted. The two minor yet still considerable Chan- 
nels of York and Bappahannock intervene between 
the greater ones now mentioned. The Patuxent in 
Maryland is respectable ; and the Patapsco, though iiow- 
ing only thirty miles, expands into a bay on which 
Baltimore is situated, and capable of receiving vessels of 
600 tons. 

The industry of these states is almost purely agricul- 
tural, consisting mainly in the production of very fine 
wheat and tobacco, which last was originally, and still is, 
in a great degree peculiar to them. Baltimore is somewhat 
allied to the north, byconsiderablemanufactures and some 
fishery ; but this exception does not break the general 
lemark. The mountains contain inexhaustible stores of 
coal, iron, and salt, and have a share also of the great 
gold formation; treasures which are beginning to be 
tumed to account. The following is the amount of the 
different branches according to the census of 1840 : — 

Agriculture^ 4fc. — Horses and mules, 435,224 ; neat 
cattle, 1,307,019 ; sheep, 1,691,647 ; hogs, 2,487,999 ; 
poultry, value 1,023,820 dollars ; wheat, 13,782,811 
busheis ; oats, 17,928,429 ; rye, 2,246,003 ; Indiancom, 
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44,949,521 ; wool, 3,091,686 Ibs. ; potatoes, 4,193,840 
busheis ; hay, 496,210 tons ; tobacco, 100,218,940 Ibs. ; 
cotton, 3,500,490; sugar, 1,578,099; lumber, yalue 
770,631 dollars ; iron, cast, 27,703 tons ; bar, 14,236 ; 
coal, bituminous, 10,844,345 busheis ; sali, 1,747,978 ; 
gold, value 51,758 dollars. 

Manufacturea. — WooUen, value 488,392 dollars; 
leather, 1,263,359 dollars ; soap, 4,988,433 Ibs. ; candles, 
1,543,955 Ibs. 

Fisheries, Commerce. — Pickled fish, 153,907 barrels ; 
houses in foreign trade, 108 ; commission houses, 185 ; 
capital supposed to be invested, 9,023,500 dollars ; re- 
tail houses, 5,910 ; capital, 29,600,223 dollars. 

Cities and towns, with their population in 1840 : — 

Columbia.— Washington^ 23,364 ; Alexandria, 8459 ; 
Greorgetown, 7312. 

Virginia, — Richmond, 20,153 ; Petersburg, 11,136 ; 
Norfolk, 10,920 ; Wheeling, 7885. 

Maryland. — Baltimore, 102,313 ; Hagerstown, 7197 ; 
Annapolis (seat of govemment), 2792. 

Delaware, — ^Wilmington, 8367 ; Dover (seat of govem- 
ment), 3790. 

Washington, as the ofiicial capital and seat of govem- 
ment for the whole Union, must claim our first attention. 
It is a modern city, founded in 1791, upon a regulär 
plan formed by the great man whose name it bears. It 
extends about four and a half miles along the Potomac, 
on the Maryland side, with a breadth of two and a-half . 
The design was similarly uniform with that of Philadel- 
phia, without being quite so monotonous. Ten streets, 
each 120 to 160 feet broad, were marked out under the 
name of avenues, — ^five diverging from the Capitol or 
house of congress, and five from the residence of the 
President. They received their names from the different 
States, while the principal one, called the Pennsylvania, 
about a mile in length, connected the two great edifices. 
These were to be crossed by smaller streets, with laige 
open Spaces at the intersection. This plan contem- 
plated a great city, which in fect Washington was 
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expected to become. The sagacity of its illustrious 
founder^ however, was here deceived. In a country 
where there is no landed aristocracy, such a capital 
can only be reared by commerce, which can never here 
be extensive. The Potomac, thongh up to this point 
broad and spacious, rolls above through a mountain- 
region, where it is very imperfectly navigable, and can 
never become the channel for any copious prodace. 
That of the Susquehanna and of the Chesapeake shores 
miist always pass through Baltimore. This is not per- 
haps a circumstance to be regretted. The proeeedings 
of congress are likely to be more deliberate and states- 
man-like, when removed from the hüstle and excitement 
of a great city. Of this the States are seemingly con- 
vincedy having fixed their ofiicial capitals mostly in 
secondary, and sometimes in very small towns. In con- 
sequence, however, of the place being laid out on so ex- 
tensive a plan, the inhabitants have located themselves 
in different quarters, according to taste or accident. Thus 
the harmony of the original design is completely con- 
cealed, and nothing appears but scattered Clusters of 
houses placed at inconvenient distances. The Capitol, 
as might be expected, is the finest building in the United 
States, erected at a cost of upwards of half a million 
Sterling. Its length is 350 feet, depth of wings 121, 
height to the top of the balustrade 70, of the centre 
dorne 120. The representatives' hall and Senate Chamber 
are each of a semicircular form, the one 95 and the 
other 74 feet long. The former is particularly splendid, 
supported by pillars of variegated marble from the banks 
of the Potomac. There is a Square in front of 22^ 
acres, neatly laid out in walks, bordered with shrubs 
and flowers. The president's house, distant a mile and 
a half, is a handsome edifice of the lonic order, com- 
manding a fine prospect. There are also large buildings 
for official purposes, and an extensive Catholic seminary. 
Georgetown, separated from Washington only by a 
creek, and forming really a suburb, contains many good 
houses and elegant country seats, agreeably situated. 
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Alexandria, on the Potomac, shc miles below, forma the 
port, capable of receiving the largest vessels ; but, from 
the circumstances mentioned as checking commercial 
progress, has scarcely made any advoiice since 1820. 

Baltimore is much the laigest city in this division, yield- 
ing only throughout the Union to New York and Phila- 
delphia. Its progress has been singularly rapid, having, 
in 1790, 13,503 inhabitants, in 1840, 102,313. This 
rise has been produced by the activity of its merchants 
attracting to it all the commerce of the Chesapeake and 
tributary rivers. They have even made vigorous efforts 
to push a canal and railway communication acroas 
the mountains to the Ohio ; but through the errors 
already pointed out, have fallen much short of that ob- 
ject ; and as the State has adopted the reigning policy 
of paying neither principal nor interest on its loans, 
no farther advances of that kind can be expected. 
The place is well built, with many handsome houses ; 
the Exchange is a vast edifice, 366 feet in length, and 
four stories high. The finest erection, however, boasted 
as superior to any similar one in the Union, is the Monu- 
ment to Washington, 163 feet high, with a statue on the 
summit. The Battle Monument, celebrating the repulse 
of the British in 1814, is also of marble, 35 feet in height. 
The Boman Catholic cathedral is considered by many 
the finest religious edifice in the Union. The Citizens 
of Baltimore of both sexes are noted as handsome and 
also hospitable ; even English travellers and severe 
critics on manners consider theirs as polished and agree- 
able. They are by no means without literary taste, 
though not in this respect making pretensions to rival 
the northem 'capitals. Annapolis, though the seat of 
goyemment, in a pleasant and healthy Situation, is small 
and not increasing. 

Virginia, being entirely agricultural, cannot contain 
any city of the first magnitude, which, in America, can 
be raised up only by manufectures and extensiye com- 
merce. Richmond, however, in a beautiful and healthful 
Situation at the head of the tide. waters of James River, 
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affords a Channel for conveying the produce of a very 
rick district. It derives also importance from being 
the seat of govemment for this great State. Its Capitol, 
a fine edifice on the model of the Maison-carrie at 
Nismes, contains a statue of Washington by Houdon, 
and ranks second among such structuresto thatat Wash- 
ington. Peteisburg, on the Appomattox, which here 
admits vessels of 100 tons, is also the market of a fertile 
territory, with some manufActures. Norfolk, at the 
mouth of the James, enjoys a considerable trade. Fred- 
ericksburg, on a smaller scale, carries on that of the 
Bappahannock. Wheelmg, on the opposite side of the 
mountains, and at the head of the Ohio navigation, may 
be considered a sort of Virginian Pittsburg. It enjoys 
the same abundance of coal, and carries on similar 
manufactures. 

Delaware, a narrow strip of territory, which circum- 
stances raised to a state, contains Wilmington, a port 
very agreeably situated, liaving in its vicinity large flour- 
miUs, and a number of manufacturing establishments, 
well supplied with water-power. Its schools enjoy a 
great reputation. Doyer, the state capital, is a neat 
town, but of little importance. 

The next division, which has been termed that of the 
extreme south, presents a character very distinct from 
any of those now described. It is bounded on the north 
by Virginia ; on the east by the Atlantic ; south by the 
Gulf of Mexico ; and west by the states of Tennessee, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana. It consists of Carolina, 
North and South, Georgia, Alabama, and the territory 
of Florida. The following may be stated as their statis* 
tical outline :— 



Carolina, North 

. — South. 

Geoi^ia 

Alabama 

Florida 



4d0 
275 
300 
280 
600 

looö" 



Breadth. Square 
MUes. Miles. 



180 
200 
250 
160 
150 

940 



50,000 
33,000 



46,000 
55,000 

246,ÖÖÖ 



Population 
in 1840. 



753,419 
594,398 
691,392 
690,756 
54,477 

"2^,442 
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The seacoast of this region embiaces a very extensive 
ciicnit, but generally flat, level, shallow, and the navi- 
gation in many places dangerous and difficult. Ala- 
bama has a lengih of only sixty miles, but with the ad- 
yantage of Mobile Bay, reaching thirty nules inland, 
with an entrance fifteen feet deep ; yet vessels diaw- 
ing more than eight or nine cannot ascend to the port« 
Florida^ a long peninsula dividing the gulf from the 
ocean, possesses a very great ränge of coast, but most 
unfavourable to navigation. Sunken shoalB, dangerous 
reefsy baf&ing currents^ and intricate Channels^ every 
where associate with it the idea of peril and wreck. On 
entering Georgia the Atlantic coast takes a direction 
almost due north-east, which it foUows aloDg the whole 
of this region, except a small part adjoining Virginia, 
where it tums north with even a slight divergence 
westward. This line is very flat, yet broken into con- 
siderable bays and sounds, which from their trifling 
depth of water, or the rivers falling into them being 
obstructed by bars, are of little use in navigation. At 
Cape Lookout, off the coast of South Carolina, begins a 
continuous ränge of long, narrow, sandy islands, which 
with the continent enclofte still larger sounds ; those of 
Albemarle and Pamlico penetrating deep inland. 

The Alleghany ridge continues here to extend from 
north to south, with a declination westward, leaving 
between it and the ocean a continually increasing piain. 
It terminates however before reaching the Giüf of 
Mexico, thus rendering Alabama a level surface, to 
which it forms a background. Its general elevation 
does not exceed 2000 feet ; yet here, too, recent surveys 
have discovered peaks rising to a much greater height, 
and rivalling those of New England. The Roan is 
stated at 6038 feet, Black Mountam at 6476, both in 
North Carolina. The declivities of these ranges are 
in many places finely varied and fertile, enjoying a 
temperate and delightful climate. Beneath are tracts 
covered with forests, but in other respects so unpro- 
ductive as in many places to be termed pine barrens. 
Below is a wide piain bordering the ocean, flat and 
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^andy,interspersed with extensive swamps. The "Dismal 
Swamp " Covers 150,000 acres in North Carolina, and 
there are reckoned to be in that State 2,500,000 of the 
same dreary surface. A similar character marks the rest 
of the maritime region, though intermixed with some 
rieh bottom lands. Florida, while its interior con^ 
tains some pine-covered hüls, presents on the coast and 
in its southem quarter "lab3rrinths of swamps, hum- 
mocks, ponds, and jungles, — a chaotic medley of land 
and water." Some of these swampy spots are called 
sinks, the depth being almost un&thomable, and rivers 
frequently rising out of them. 

The rivers of this region are pretty numerous, and 
have a long course, almost parallel to each other, from 
the mountains to the oeean and gulf. They pour 
even into these receptacles large bodies of water ; yet, 
like most of those flowing through sandy plains, are 
not navigable for vessels of any considerable bürden. 
The depth is variable, in many places extremely small, 
and the entrances into the sea obstructed by formidable 
bars. In North Carolina, the Roanoke, from beyond 
the Blue Ridge, forms nearly the boundary with Virginia, 
and falls into Albemarle Sound. Cape Fear River, also 
of long course, opens into the sea at Wilmington. In 
South Carolina, the Pedee and Santee are both very 
considerable, yet liable to the usual obstructions ; whence 
the smaller streams Ashley and Cooper are of more 
importance, forming the fine harbour of Charleston. 
The Savannah in Georgia has a peculiarly direct course 
from the Alleghany to the haven of its own name, 
which, notwithstanding a bar of seventeen feet, can be 
entered by large vessels, while those of smaller size 
ascend to Augusta. The Alatamaha and Ogeechee are 
both large, but from the usual causes of little value in 
navigation. In Alabama, the river öf that name, the 
Tombigbee, Coosa, and other tribütaries, unite to form 
the Mobile, and this System is navigable to a considerable 
height for small vessels and steamers. 

VOL. in. u 
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The productire industiy of these states is almost 
entirely agricultuial, but of a qnite diffeient desciiption 
from that of the more northem. The staples are rice, 
and now in a mnch greater degree ootton. The very 
defects in the soil fiivour the production of these artides. 
A sur&ce moist and eadly innndated is necessary for 
the first, while a light and sandy texture is best adapted 
for the other^ now become the main basis of American 
commerce. The long sandy insular ränge already 
mentioned produces that species, of unrivalled fineness, 
called Sea Island cotton. Even the pine region snp- 
plies the States generally with pitch and tar for ship- 
building. There are iron mines, as yet little explored 
or worked ; bul the gold formation, which extends along 
the whole moiintain-border, is of oondderable value. 
The manofactures are very few ; the commerce consists 
almost entirely in the export of these agricnltnral pro- 
ductions, and is chiefly managed by New England 
merchants. 

The foUowing are the retums by the oensus of 1840 
of the leading artides :^- 

Agriouleuref ^c. — Horses and mnles, 609,269 ; neat 
cattle, 2;860,492 ; sheep, 1,208,808 ; hogs, 5,502,566 ; 
poultry, valne, 1,856,113 doUars ; wheat, 5,559,503 
busheis ; oats, 7,710,361 ; Indian com, 81,367,668 ; 
rice, 76,426,420 Ibs. ; cotton, 406,278,216 ; daiiy pro- 
duce, value, 2,145,625 dollars ; gold, 476,147 ; lumber, 
1,347,854 ; tar, pitch, &c., 594,536 barreis. 

Manufaetures. — Cotton, value, 1,119,789 doUars ; 
soap, 3,193,591 Ibs. 

Commerce. — Foreign houses, 123 ; on commission, 
291 ; supposed capital invested, 9,259,862 dollars ; retail 
houses, 5175 ; capital, 25,976,674 dollars. 

Hie following are the cities and towns of this region, 
with their popiüafion in 1840 : — 

North Carolina, — ^Wilmington, 4744; Baleigh (seat 
of govemment), 2244. 

South (7aro/tna.--Charlesto^ 29,261 ; Ck^umlm (seat 
of govemment), 4340. 
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Georgia, — Savannah, II9214 ; Augngta» 6403 ; Macon, 
8927 ; Milledgeville (seat of goyenunent), about 2000, 

Alabama. — ^Mobile, about 10,000 ; Tuscaloosa (seat of 
govenunent), about 2000. 

Charleston may be eonsidered the metropoUsy and is in- 
deed the only place deserving the name of a city in all 
this region. It is described as the handsomest, and 
wliat may be termed the most stylish in the Union. 
A number of the great planters spend here some months 
of the year, while the interior is slckly and country 
Operations are suspended. Some of the houses have 
cost £10,000, and are eonsidered by Mr Stuart as de- 
serving the name of palaces. The Squares are adomed 
with beautifiil trees, especially that called the Pride of 
India ; while the houses have in £ront open piazzas, and 
are surrounded with parterres containing the multiflora 
roise and other fragrant flow^ing shrubs. The ground 
was originally low and marshy, causing severe visitations 
of the yello w fever ; but it is no w well drained, and much 
more healthy. The commerce is considerable, consisting 
in the export of the agricultural produce of all the ad- 
jacent territory. Yet it is remarkable that, alone of all 
the American eitles, it has declined in population during 
the last tenyearo—from 30,289 to 29,261. The American 
writers make no attempt to account for a &ct so unique. 
The decline in the value of the planters' estates may have 
made them less able to spend heretheirtime and money. 

The towns of North Carolina scarcely deserve mention. 
Wilmington, the chief seat of trade, does not contain 
5000 inhabitants ; while Baleigh, the state capital, 
though in a pleasant and airy spot of the interior, is still 
smaller. More importance attaches to Savannah, the 
chief town of Georgia, at the mouth of the river of its 
own name. It extends two miles, adomed with double 
rows of the Pride of India, most of the houses standing 
detached and sunounded by gardens. Augusta, at the 
head of the river navigation, reoeives and transmits by 
raüways a great quantity of cotton from the west. It 
is alflo built in an open style, with little regularity, bat 
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contains a number of handsome houses. Milledgeyflle, 
the State capital, is a small place, agreeably situated 
about eighty-seyen miles to the souib-west. Mobile in 
Alabama, though ancient, was little more than a 
military post tili the rapid adyance of the State through 
the culture of cotton, which is now brought thither in 
vast quantities down the river. It Stands high, and the 
surrounding marshes having been drained, has become 
tolerably healthy. Tuscaloosa, the state capital, is, as 
in other cases, only a laige vülage, agreeably situated 
in the interior. 

We must now pass the mountains, and survey a 
country entirely new, superior in extent and fertility to 
all that has been hitherto described. The westem terri- 
tory, settled only within the last half Century^ begins 
to riyal the eastem in population and importance, and 
is making much more rapid progress. Extending pa- 
rallel to the other, from the Lakes to the Mexican Gulf, 
it includes the same variety of soil and climate, and 
might similarly admit of a triple arrangement ; but, not 
to render the delineation too complicated, we shall view 
it under two divisions, — ^the northern, in a temperate 
climate, and cultivated by freemen ; and the southem, 
partly or whoUy tropical in its temperature and produc- 
tions, and where all the labour is performed by slaves. 
The former, in a general view, is bounded on the east 
by the AUeghany, thongh several of the Atlantic states 
make encroachments beyond that barrier ; on the north, 
irregularly by the mighty lakes Erie, Enron, Michigan, 
and Superior ; on the south, by the course of the Ohio ; 
on the west, by the Mississippi ; but the newly formed 
territory of Iowa extends beyond that river, withoat 
any well defined boundary. In the rapidity of its growth, 
this region is perfectly unparalleled. In 1790, it was 
estimated to contain 3000 white inhabitants ; in 1840, 
they had risen to almost 3,000,000. The three states of 
Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, stretch in a direct line west 
of each other. North of the two first lies Michigan, con- 
sisting partly of a peninsula formed by lakes Huron and 
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Michigan, partly of anoiher between the latter and Lake 
Superior. The new territory of Wisconsm fiUs the in* 
terval between that State and the Mississippi ; while 
Iowa, stretching beyond that river, claims to reach the 
Missouri ; but only a small part of this space is yet oc- 
cupied. The following may be given as the present 
Statistical outline of this region ; but the dimensions of 
the two territories, though equalling or surpassing all 
the rest, cannot yet be estimated with any precision. 



Ohio 


Length. 


Breadth. 
HUes. 


lar 


Population 
in 1840. 


210 
275 
350 
250 


200 
140 
200 
140 


45,000 
36,500 
54,000 
34,900 


1,519,467 

685,866 

476,183 

212,276 

30,945 

43,111 


Indiana. 


Illinois 


Michigan 


Wisconsin 


Iowa 




2,967,848 



This diyision forms one of the most extensive level 
tracts in the world. There is no height aspiring to the 
character of a mountain, except in the portion between 
Lakes Michigan and Superior, little traversed at present 
except by the hunter. The surface is generally not a 
dead level, but slightly undulating ; a great part, includ- 
ing nearly all Ohio, being a table-land in some places 
1000 feet high, but declining to the westward* The 
soll is in general densely timbered ; yet a large propor- 
tion, including two-thirds of Illinois, bears that peculiar 
aspect called by the French prairiey oovered with a 
streng coarse grass, reaching above the human height. 
The Indians usually set fire to it in winter, and in the 
following spring it becomes covered with a profiision of 
the most beautiM and delicate flowers, and also the resort 
of large birds and wild animals. These grounds usually 
rise gently from the streams, whose borders, named 
bottomSy are covered with lofty forests and thick under« 
wood. They have a luxuriant soU, but are in many 
places marshy and unhealthy. 
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This region is destitute of any seacoast^ being dis- 
tant from the nearest above 200 miles. In retnm, 
liature has bestowed a ränge of magnifioent livers, 
tnthont which her otherwise layish gifts would have 
been almost in vain. The grand trunk of the Mississippi 
rolls along the whole westem border, fitted to convey 
produce of every description down to New Orleans. Into 
this central receptacle &ll8 the noble stream of the Ohio, 
after traversing the whole region from east to west« It 
18 formed at Pittsbnrg by the union of the Alleghany 
and Monongahela, after each has flowed about 900 milea^ 
mostly navigable for boats. A course of 950 miles then 
foUows tili its junction with the Mississippi. The Channel 
is navigable thronghout one-half the year for large, and 
the other for small steam-vessels. An intemiption by 
rapids formerly occurred above LouisviUe, bat is now 
obviated by a canal. Its appearance is very beautiful ; 
the waters clear, bordered by variegated hüls, and diver- 
süied by about a hundred Islands. The Kenawha comes 
to it across the Alleghany from Virginia. Thenceforth 
it receives a succession of fine rivers, both from the south 
and the north ; but the latter only belong to our present 
subject. The chief, in proceeding westward, are the 
Muskingum, navigable for boats 100 miles ; the Scioto, 
130 miles ; the Miami, which, though very rapid, may 
be ascended for 70. The Wabash, a noble stream, crosses 
Indiana, then separates it from Illinois, and &lls in after 
a course of 500 miles, of which 400 are navigable. In 
an opposite direction, the Sandusky and the Maiunee 
enter Lake Erie, much aiding the cross navigation from 
the Ohio. The river of Illinois has a gentle course 
of 400 miles into the Mississippi. The same description 
applies to the Wisconsin, flowing 850 miles through the 
teiTitory, unbroken by falls ; and though of rapid course, 
tolerably navigable. The same great receptacle draws 
from the west the Iowa, after a course of similar length, 
somewhat obstructed, yet navigable by steamers during 
part of the year for 100 miles. 

The produce of this coüntry is almost entlrely agricul- 
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tural, oonsisting of the best giains and other articles 
proper to the temperate cllmates, with large Stocks of 
domestic animals, particularly hogs. Tobaooo has even 
been introduced, but to no great extent, in Ohio and 
Indiana. Cultivation is not indeed carried on with 
costly implements, much science or skill, but lather 
in that mde hasty style which characterizes new Settle- 
ments. The circumstance deserving admiration is the en« 
ergy with which this lately unbroken wildemess has been 
tamed, its wastes reclaimed, and a certain rough aspect 
of cnltnre and civilisation spread over the whole. In the 
wooded landsy generally considered the best, the process 
of cutting down the trees before any crop can be raised, 
is very laborious. Mach of the prairie soil, however, 
is excellent, and requires only to be broken up by a very 
fitrong plough, drawn by several yoke of oxen. Bitu- 
minous coal and iron abound on the upper Ohio, while 
the opposite banks of the Mississippi, in Illinois and 
Iowa, afibrd inexhaustible stores of lead. There are 
some few manuÜEictures, chiefly the usual and bulky 
ones of leather, soap, candles, and spirits. We cannot, 
with the Americans, class under tiiis head flour and 
sawn timber. Commerce, however, finds ample scope 
in sending the surplus Inland produce either down the 
Mississippi, or by the Brie Canal to New York. In the 
fonner case, it is transported in peculiar yehicles, and 
with dangers as great as are incuired in navigating the 
most stormy ocean. 

Lakes form in this region a conspicuous featnre, though 
the principal merely ränge along its border, and have the 
greater part of their shores in ly^itish America. Michigan, 
however, lies entirely within the States territory. Con- 
nected at its northem extremity with Lake Huron, it 
Stretches southward about 860 miles, with a breadth of 
from 80 to 100. Its shores are remarkably nnifonn, witk 
the exception of Green Bay in the north- west, which re- 
ceives Fox River, connected by a short portage with the 
Wisconsin. Along with Huron, this lake converts the 
principal part of the State bearing its name into a penia^ 
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sula. The chief importance attaches to the southem 
shore of Lake Erie, as the Channel by which the whole 
region is connected with the Great Canal and New 
York. Hence the main object of its canals and lailways 
has been to combine ihis expanse with the Ohio and 
Mississippi. 

The following are the returns of the leading artides 
of produce, according to the census of 1840 : — 

Agriculturey ^fc. — Horses and mules, 917,471 ; neat 
cattle, 2,717,636 ; sheep, 3,218,489 ; hogs, 6,670,780 ; 
poultry, value 1,333,417 dollars; wheat, 26,480,346 
busheis; oats, 28,099,746 ; rye, 1,072,016 ; Indiancom, 
88,520,881 ; wool, 5,756,432 Ibs. ; potatoes, 12,119,211 
busheis ; hay, 1,544,694 tons ; tobacco, 8,336,700 Ibs. ; 
sugar, 11,997,516 ; dairy produce, value 3,379,661 dol- 
lars; iron, cast, 36,808 tons; bar, 7486; lead, 24384,350 
Ibs. ; coal, 4,189,636 busheis ; lumber, value 1,632,122 
dollars ; skins and fürs, 510,1 15. 

ManufactureSf S^c, — Woollens, value 764,698 dollars ; 
cottons, 274,778 ; machmery, 1,084,975 ; hardware, &c., 
438,563 ; leather, 3,172,229 ; soap, 5,410,426 Ibs. ; 
candles, 2,740,412 ; spirits, 10,018,630 gallons ; beer, 
2,024,172. 

Commerce. — Foreign houses, 67 ; commission houses, 
365 ; estimated capital, 7,802,200 dollars ; retail honses, 
8701 ; capital, 35,179,125 dollars ; ships bullt, 686,937 
dollars. 

eitles and towns of this region, with their population 
in 1840:— 

OÄio.— Cincinnati, 46,338 ; Cleveland, 6071 ; Dayton, 
6067 ; Columbus (state capital), 6048. 

Indiana.—J^ew Albany, 4226 ; Madison, 3798 ; In- 
dianapolis (state capital), 2692. 

///inoM.---Chicago, 4470 ; Springfield (state capital), 
2579 ; Alton, 2340 ; Galena, 1843. 

ificAt^an.— 'Detroit (state capital), 9102 ; YpsUante, 
2419 ; Pontiac, 1904. 

TFtVcoiut9.-7;MUwaukie, 1712 ; Madison (state capi- 
tal), yery small. 
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Iowa, — ^lowa (staie capital) ; Dubuque, both very 
small. 

Cincimiati, the nndoubted metropolis of this regLon, 
has by its rapid progress excited astonishment even in 
America. In 1780, the site was an unbroken forest ; 
but a few years after, with a view to the Indian war, a 
post called Fort Washington was erected upon it. In 
1789, Major Donghty settled there with 140 people, 
naming it Losantiville. Even in 1800, the population 
was only 600 ; in 1810, it was 2640 ; since which time 
it has increased with accelerated rapidity, tili it now 
exceeds 46,000. The streets are on a regulär plan, 
at right angles to each other, with open spaces 396 feet 
long terminating each, and a large Square in the centre. 
Many of the houses are well bullt, though only of brick, 
but painted in different colours ; and of late an oma- 
mented stucco has begun to be employed. The city 
is dlvided into an upper and lower part, the latter, 
when the river rises very high, being exposed to in- 
nndation. No proper arrangement is yet made to 
clear away the masses of rubbish accumulated in the 
Wide open Spaces, which give to the city a rough and 
unfinished appearance. There are twenty-four churches, 
of which the Second Presbyterian is described as very 
elegant. The employment oonsists chiefly in conveying 
the grain and provisions raised in the territory to and 
down the Misidssippi. The curing of pork is a most 
extensive trade. There are considerable manufactures 
of bulky articles, particularly iron, wood, and steam 
inachinery. About 160 laige steamers have here been 
bullt. 

There are some other pretty large towns in Ohio. 
Columbus, which has existed only sinoe 1812, Stands 
almost in the centre of the state, on a very agreeable site 
near the Scioto. The state-house and the penitentiary 
recently erected, are handsome. Cleveland, at the 
junction of the Ohio Canal with Lake Erle, has, through 
this happy Situation, risen rapidly £rom a small naval 
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Station to a floumhuig port. Dayton, connected with 
Cincinnati by the Ohio Canal, is also veiy prosperons. 

Indiana is still almost entirely a rural territory. New 
Albany derives some trade from its position on the Ohio ; 
bot it cannot rival Lonisville on the Kentucky side, only 
four miles distant. Indianapolis, the state capitcd, on 
the White River, is as yet only a large village ; but firom 
the fertile countiy round, is ezpected to flouiish. 

The towns of Illinois deserve notice rather from the 
great anticipations of their future progress, than from 
any actually made. Chicago, on Uke Michigan, is the 
Channel by which its produce is conveyed to the great 
canal. Springfield has an agreeable and central Situation 
in a fine countiy. Alton, near the junction of the Mis- 
sissippi and Missouri, is expected to become the seat of 
a great trade, as is also Cairo at the mouth of the Ohio, 
though only in its in&ncy. Galena is the capital of the 
lead district. 

Michigan has Detroit, on the Channel so named, con- 
necting Lakes Huron and Erie. The French founded it 
in 1670 ; but it continued small, having in 1830 little 
more than 2000 inhabitants. When, howeyer, the 
tide of emigration set into the State, Detroit, as a great 
rendezvous and the seat of the land sales, became the 
second place in all this region. Flourishing yillages are 
now springing up in the interior. Mackinac, at the 
junction of Lakes Huron and Michigan, has only about 
100 houses, but is the centre of tiie American Für 
Company's Operations. 

Wisconsin and Iowa contain as yet only large vülages* 
Dubuque, in the latter, thrives by its vicinity to the lead- 
mines. 

The last division of the United States extends frt>m 
that now described southward to the Gulf of Mexico. 
The Southern Atlantic states, separated generally by 
the barrier of the Alleghany, form its eastem boundary ; 
while the westem ia a line drawn nearly through 95^ 
W. long., beyond which is the territory now occupied 
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bj the Indian emigrant tribes. The climate and pro- 
ductions of this wide tiact paas insensibly from thoee of 
the south of Euiope to others coznpletely tiopical. The 
bold rongh enterprismg spirit of the west is hexe de* 
veloped in its fallest extent ; bat all the manual labour 
is performed by alaves. The foUowing may be given as 
its Statistical outline. 
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This region oomposes, on the whole^ one of the most 
leyel surfiMses on the &ce of the earth. On the east, in- 
deed, it is bordered by the Alleghany lange ; bat all the 
higher peaks are claimed by Virginia and North Carolina^ 
and only some lower spurs and branches Stretch into 
Kentucky and Tennessee. The principal is the ränge 
called the Cumberland Mountains. On the opposite side» 
indeedy of the lüfississippiy the Ozark ridge^ commencing 
at the junction of that river with the Missouri, extends 
across Arkansas into Texas. It is of moderate elevation, 
not being supposed to contain a summit exceeding 2000 
feet. The Mississippi, Missouri, and most of their tribu- 
taries, are bordered by long ranges of those peculiar 
round heights called bluffs, rising almost perpendicularly 
to 60 or 100 feet, and bearing much the appearance of 
natural fortifications. A number bare been believed 
really such, especially as they have evidently been so 
occupied, and contain numerous bones, as well as arms 
and other implements of the ancient inhabitants. It 
has been, however, supposed, that the people, finding 
these mounds erected by nature, made use of them for 
•purposes of defence and inhabitation. All the territory 
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on the inferior course of the Mississippi is extremely 
low, much of it marahy or liable to inundation. The 
river, however, in one place, even where above the levd 
of the adjacent oountry, has formed a singular barrier 
against itself, called the levScy thrown up by its own 
idluvium, and protecting the territory beyond from being 
oyerflowed. The limestoue formation of Kentucky is 
singularly perforated by subterrauean rivers and cavems 
of extraordinary depth. The mammoth cave has been 
somewhat variously estimated as to dimensions ; but the 
visiter is undoubtedly led through several miles of 
winding passages and spacious ape^tments, lined with 
varioos incrustations. 

The rivers of this region form one of its most remark- 
able and important features, The great trank of the 
Mississippi, and partly that of the Missouri, rolling from 
north to south through its centre, afford all the advan- 
tages of an inland sea, by which steamers of large dimen- 
sions can ascend to the interior. They receive on each 
aide important tributaries. The principal from the east, 
however, fall into the Ohio at various distances above 
its junction with the main stream. These flow from the 
Alleghany, particularly that brauch called the Cumber- 
land Mountams. The Kentucky and Licking are not 
remarkable for length of course or navigation, bat for 
the Singular beauty and fertility of the territory which 
they water. The Cumberland has a much longer course 
of 600 miles, whereof 200, up to NashviUe, are navigable 
for steamers. The Tennessee flows mostly through the 
State of that name, for 1200 miles, above 300 navigable. 
The waters which from this side fall into the Mississippi 
itself are much inferior. The Yazoo and the Black rivers 
have only courses of about 200 miles, with 50 navigable. 
Those from the west are much larger, and indeed 
surpassed by few on the globe ; but their streams, leading 
mostly over sandy and desert tracts, are encumbered by 
many obstructions, and not navigable for laige vessels. 
The Platte, after flowing at least 1100 miles from the 
Rocky Mountams, enters the Missouri at the N.W. 
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point of the state so named. It even pours in during 
the wet season a vast body of water ; yet for most of 
the year is fordable through its whole length, while the 
Channel is so wide, shallow, and impeded by sand-banks 
and Islands, as scarcely to afiFord a passage even for boats. 
The Kansas has a shorter line of about 600 miles, 
somewhat more navigable. The Arkansas is the largest 
of these rivers, its course from the loftiest snow-covered 
ridges of the Rocky Mountains exceedmg 2000 miles ; 
bat it is liable to the usnal obstructions, and can 
with difficulty be ascended by small steamers to Fort 
Gibson, on the firontier of the State. The Red River 
rises in the Prolongation of the same ränge through New 
Mexico, near Santa Fe, and, after flowing above 1100 miles, 
enters the Mississippi, about 400 above New Orleans.' 
Nearly 200 miles up, and soon after entering Louisiana, it 
Bpreads into a multitude of small branches, which being 
blocked up with trees brought down by the current, 
form a compact encumbered mass called the Raft, 
through which a skilful pilot may guido a keel-boat, 
but which bars all regulär navigation. 

Near the mouth of the Mississippi are some expanses 
which bear the name of lakes, Fontchartrain, Borgne, 
&c., but they are only flat shallow bays, connected with 
the sea by narrow entrances. 

The industry of this region is agricultural, consisting 
in the tUlage of the soil by the hands of slaves. It is 
not so uniformly fertile as the one last described, in- 
cluding Sandy and marshy tracts of great extent. Yet 
there is also a large proportion of fertile land, peculiarly 
adapted to productions for which there exiats the most 
extensive demand. Kentucky and Tennessee yield in 
perfection wheat and other valuable grains, and their 
cattle, especially horses^ are considered of the best breeds 
in the Union. They add tobacco on a scale nearly 
rivalling Virginia and Maryland. In proceeding south- 
ward, cotton becomes the prevailing crop, covering al^ 
most the whole country,. and becoming the chief staple 
of southem trade. Lastly, in approaching the Gulf of 
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Mexico, sugar is lajgely produced. Iron is copionsly 
fbimd in Kentucky and Tennesaee, and the mineral 
wealth of Missouri is considered almost inexhaustible ; 
but only the lead-mines have been as yet lendered mncb 
available. 

ManufEMstures can scarcely be said to exist ; yet the 
most common aie found on a small scale in Kentucky 
and Tennessee. Commerce, cairied on down the Mis- 
sissippi and by New Orleans, consists entirely in tbe 
export of cotton, tobaoco, and some other produce, bring- 
ing in retum manufactures and imported luxuries. Tbe 
foreign part is chiefly carried on by the merehants and 
shipping of New England and New York. 

The foUowing are the retums, under the principal 
heads, in the census of 1840 : — 

AgricuUurey <SfC. — Horses and mules, 1,193,881 ; neat 
cattle, 8,237,055 ; sheep, 2,366,441 ; hogs, 8,225,788 ; 
poultry, value, 2,176,564 doUars ; wheat, 10,712,794 
busheis ; oats, 17,392,129 ; Indian com, 126,126,613 ; 
wool, 3,698,866 ibs. ; potatoes, 6,501,272 busheis ; to- 
bacco, 92,406,988 Ibs. ; cotton, 380,499,442 ; sugar, 
121,860,100 ; lumber, yalue, 853^07 doUars ; skins and 
fürs, 435,191 ; lead, 5,295,455 Ibs. ; iron, cast, 46^14 
tons ; bar, 14,794. 

ManufactureSy S^c. — Cotton, value, 675,743 doUais; 
Irnts, caps, &c., 429,002 ; leatber, 1,634,108 ; soap, 
5,671,774 Ibs. ; candles^ 4,461,595 ; spirits, 3,696,239 
gallons. 

Commerce^ S^c. — ^Foreign houses, 62 ; commis^on- 
houses, 599 ; capital supposed to be invested, 20,397,200 
doUars ; retail houses, 7307 ; capital, 45,812,091 doÜars. 

The following are the principEil cities and towns, with 
their population by the census of 1840 : — 

Louisiana, — ^New Orleans (capital), 102,193. 

Mississippi, — Natchez, 4800 ; Vicksburg, 3104. 

renne^^ee.— Nashyille, 6929 ; Memphis, 2000. 

ÄTcn^ucÄy.— Louisville, 21,210 ; Lexington, 6997 ; 
Frankfort (state capital), 1917. 
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Missouri. — St Louis^ 15,000; Jefferson (state capital), 
yeiy small. 

Arkansas, — Little Rock (state capital) ; Arkansas^ 
mere villages, 

New Orleans, 105 miles above the mouth of the 
Mississippi, is the only great citj in this region,and one 
of the Chief emporia of commerce in America. Under 
this head its transactions and position have heen already 
described. Founded in l7l7, under the regency of the 
Duke of Orleans, and named from him, it was in 176S 
ceded to Spain, from which power we have seen it ex- 
torted by Napoleon and sold to the States. Prior to 
that time, it remained a very small place, containing 
in 1800 only hetween 5000 and 6000 inhabitants. Since, 
howeyer, it became the emporium of the new states 
formed in the west, its progress has been such as to 
appear astonishing even in America ; its population in 
1840 having exceeded 102,000. A great proportion, 
howeyer, is of a floating description, composed of mer- 
chants from New York and other northem cities, who 
hope to raise a fortnne by commercial transactions, 
and then retum home. Hence the style of its old 
poesessors stül preyails, and a trayeller is strack with 
the narrow streets, the high houses ornamented with 
tasteful cornices and iron balconies, with many other 
circumstances pecuUar to towns in France and Spain, 
pointing out the past histoiy of this city, fiated to 
change its masters so oflben. Many houses are fimcifiilly 
ornamented with coloured stucco. The city forms a 
cresoent of about three miles around a great bend of the 
riyer, and Stretches about half a mile Inland. The 
ground being not only quite flat, but eyen beneath the 
leyel of the water when in flood, is only protected from 
inimdation by a levSe or embankment, sometunes broken 
through, but easily repaired. More than half the 
population, including all the labouring class, are black 
or coloured, the latter usually named qtiadraons. The 
most respectable and opulent inhabitants, being only 
temporary residents^ haye not bestowed much pains in 
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omamenting or improying the city, which contams no 
veiy remarkable edifice. The churches arc fewer in 
number, and the Sabbath less reverenüy observed, than 
nsual in America; thongh benevolent institntions are 
Said to be well supported. Many of the inhabitants are 
respectable ; yet a large proporüon consists of gamblers, 
adventureiB, swindlers, and other disreputable characteia. 
The low Site, surrounded with marshes, makes it at some 
seasons veiy unhealthy ; but improyements are forming 
in this respect. 

Mississippi contains Natchez, the celebrated seat of 
the temple and chief of the sun, and where the natives 
had reached a higher civilisation than was general in 
North America. Standing partly on a bluff, it is toleiably 
salubrions, and has a flourishing commerce, being reached 
even by vessels from the sea. Yicksboig, sixty miles 
higher up, carries on a great river-trade. 

Tennessee is alraost entirely rural ; yet Nashville, its 
capital, is a handsome and agreeable oountry town, with 
an esteemed university. Memphis, from its site on the 
Mississippi, has some trade, and is the projected termina- 
tion of the great railway lines from Carolina and Georgia. 

Kentucky, too, is mostly rural ; yet Louisville, on the 
Ohio, above the great falls, has attained a share of the 
same commerce which made Cincinnati so prosperons. 
It has derived great additional advantage from the Port- 
land Canal, by which these obstructions are avoided. 
There is one fine street of a mile long. The edifice 
reared for a free public school is as handsome in its struc- 
ture as laudable in its object. Lexington, the chief 
interior city, is delightfuUy situated in a fine country. 
Its university holds the first place among westem col- 
legiate institutions, especially the medical school ; the 
libraries oontain 15,000 volumes. The society is con- 
sidered the most polished and agreeable of any in the 
westem cities. Yet, according to prevailing usage, the 
seat of goyemment has been transferred to a large yillage 
named Frankfort, on the Kentucky, where there is a 
handsome marble state-house. 
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Missouri, though recently settled, contains already 
St Louis, an old French Station, now raised to import- 
ance by its Situation on the Mississippi, at the highest 
point to which steamers of the first magnitude can ascend. 
It is also the Station whence the ftir-traders set out for the 
westward. The place is agreeably situated on a hill 
rising from the river. The Boman Cathollo cathedral is 
particularly handsome, with a fine set of bells ; and 
there is a large university under the management of 
the Jesuits. — ^Arkansas contains as yet nothing beyond 
villages. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Emigration to the United States. 

General Remarksi-Eatl; Westem Settlements— Boone—Hen- 
derson— Obstacles durjjiK the War — Acquisition of Ohio— 
Early Sales of Land— New Plan in 1804— Embarrassments 
ander it — ^Ghange in 1820— Amount since sold — Purchases 
on Speculation — Impositions practised— Squatters — SetUe- 
ment on improYed Farms— Comparison of different States— 
Sales in each— Advanta^es of improved Districts — British 
America and the States— Timbered Land and Prairie— 
Modes of Conveyance Westward— By Waggon — By Canals 
and Railways— Employment for Operatives — Wages in dif- 
ferent Trades. 

Under nd aspect does the Western World appear 
more interesting to the nations of Europe than in that 
of Emigration. Their dense population, and the long 
fixed tenure of property, has produced a numerous 
class who are exposed to a certain degree of destitu- 
tion. None but the decidedly opulent can hope to 
enjoy any landed possession ; even the earning of a 
scanty subsistence by the sweat of the brow is some- 
what precarious ; and in the case of those temporary 
stagnations to which the di£Eerent branches of industry 
are so liable, the distress becomes very severe. In 
America, on the contrary, large tracts of the finest 
land can ibe obtained in füll property for a very small 
price, sometiines even gratuitously ; while the remu- 
neration of manual labonr is much more liberal. Those 
therefore who can make the sacrifices, and overcome 
the difficulties incident to so great a change, will, bj 
a removal thither, improve their own condition, and 
at the same time mitigate the pressure produced by 
competition on the market for labour at home. 
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There are two fields in Üie west open to emigrants 
from Europe, particularly from this coantry. These 
are British America and the United States. In another 
work belonging to the present series,* the former sub- 
ject has been treated carefully and in considerable detaiL 
An attempt ia there made to estimate the compar- 
ative prospects of the emigrant to each region ; but 
there is still room to consider the latter subject in 
a complete and connected view. The reader who 
wishes more ample details may find them in the work 
to which we have just referred. 

It is only since 1769 that Settlements began to be 
£ormed in that region west of the Alleghany, to which 
emigration now is almost exclusively directed. With 
the exception of a few posts held by the French, and 
some parties of their coureurs de bois or hunters, who 
traversed the territory in search of furs, it was one wild 
waste of forest and prairie, occupied only by some scat- 
tered Clusters of Indian wigwams. In tliat year the 
ground was broken by Daniel Boone, a choice spirit, 
who, cultivating a farm on the Yadkin in North Ca- 
rolina, feit himself impelled to a more adventurous 
life. He and five companions set out, and passing 
over very rugged tracts, crossed the mountain-steeps, 
and on the 7th June rcached the banks of the Bed 
River of Kentucky. Mounting a hei^t, they saw 
stretching before them that wide and beautiful forest- 
piain, traversed by vast droves of buffaloes. The woods 
exhibited a beautiful variety of foliage, intermingled 
with fruit-trees in blossem or bearing, and with elegant 
flowering shrubs. The adventurous band were here 
completely at home, the gun supplying at once ex- 
quisite sport and a luxurious banquet. The Indians, 
however, ill brooked this first inroad into their hitherto 
undisturbed domain, and seemed to have a presentiment 
that it would prov« taiel to their name and nation. 

'* Historical and Bescriptive Accoimt of British America 
(Edinburgh CahiBet Library). 
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They formed an ambash, into which Boone feil, and 
had the prospect of becoming a victim to their wonted 
cruelties. He contrived, however, to escape, was joined 
by bis brother, and continued to rove deligbted through 
this encbanted region. He determined even to make it 
bis permanent abode, and in September 1773, broke np 
from the Yadkin with bis own and five other families, 
who were joined by forty otbers. Notwithstanding 
some I088 from an attack by the Indiana, they accom- 
pljshed their settlement. 

These proceedings attracted the notice of Greneral 
Dunmore, govemor of Virginia, who appointed a com- 
mission to survey the country, engaging Boone to 
accompany them. This exammation was executed in 
the course of sixty-two days, and extending over a 
Circuit of 800 miles, conveyed a tolerably complete 
idea of this fine territory. The revolutionary contest, 
however, qoickly ensuing, drew the attention both of the 
British and native govemments to more urgent objects ; 
and private enterprise again took the lead. Nathaniel 
Henderson, who wasbom of humble parents,and had not 
received even the elements of education, supplied the 
deiiciency by bis own industry, and having applied to the 
bar, rose to eminence and became a judge. He threw up, 
however, these advantages to embark in a bolder and 
more adventurous career. He loaded ten waggons with 
coarse wooUens, spirits, and toys, the articles best saited 
for Indian traffic. These he conveyed across the Alle- 
ghany, and met with Boone, who readily agreed to second 
bis views. In March 1775, a general meeting of the 
Cherokees was obtained at Wataga ; and for the above 
valuable considerations they made over to bim a terri- 
tory of 100 Square miles on the Kentucky and Ohio, 
equal for beauty and fertility to any in the world. Then, 
by liberal grants of ]and, he invited emigrants from 
all countries, composed for them a code of laws, and 
conducted himself rather as a sovereign than a planter. 
Such proceedings were deemed scarcely consistent with 
the duties of a subject ; and the transaction, though 
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held good in respect to the Indians, was disallowed as 
regarded his tenure ; but in compensation for bis exer- 
tions, he received a grant of 200,000 acres. . 

During the continuance of the revolutionary war, 
the settlement went on slowly, in the face of a most 
formidable Opposition from the Indian nations, who 
were seconded by the British power. Even the passage 
of the Alleghany was formidable, when there existed 
no road practicable for a waggon of any description. 
The emigrants were obliged to travel on foot or on horse- 
back, and wait on the other side tili a caravan could 
assemble sufficient to defend itself from attack. On the 
termination of the contest, however, the great tide be- 
gan, which has ever since continued to flow across the 
Alleghany, producing a growth of states the most rapid 
ever known in any Community. Before 1790, all Ken- 
tucky had been occupied, and the Indian nations driven 
north of the Ohio. They, however, easily crossed the 
river, and made cruel and desolating inroads, which 
were as fleroely retaliated, rendering it difficult to say 
which party were the aggressors. The United States 
govemment, after fruitless attempts to negotiate a peace, 
were involved in that long and severe contest, the events 
of which have been related (vol. ii. p. 137, &c,). After 
some serious reverses, the victory of Wayne led to the 
treaty of Greenville, which included an extensive ces^ 
sion of land on very moderate terms. Since that time 
successive conquests and purchases have placed the 
govemment in possession of immense tracts, exceeding 
in extent, and likely soon to exceed also in population, 
the origmal domam of the Union. There remained a 
difficulty connected with the powers of the general 
govemment. The whole of thi« new territory had been 
considered as belonging to the eastem states, each claim- 
ing the part which extended from its westem frontier 
to the MississippL It appeared desirable, however, that 
the whole should be placed under one management, and 
made independent of the old divisions. The states were 
iherefore induced to cede their reßpeptiva shares to the 
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central administration, on which then devolved the task 
of di^K)sing of this immense mass of landed propert j^ and 
of establishing new govemments in the west. 

It was Bome time before any fixed or eligible plan 
was matured for so great an Operation. The first oon- 
iemplated appears to have been the sale of large lots 
to wealthy individuals or companies ; a course very 
little suited to the circumstances of the country or the 
public advantage. In 1787, the Ohio Company, formed 
at New York, purchased from congress a million and a 
half of acres ; while in 1789, a Mr Symmes eontracted 
for a million between the Great and Little Miami. 
These transactions proved very unsatisfactoiy ; the 
company's dealings, especially with European pur- 
chasers, were scandaloudy fraudulent ; while Symmes 
was able only partially to fulfil bis engagement. Yet 
the first act of the legislature was to prohibit the sale, 
unless in very special cases, of any portion containing 
less than 4000 acres. In 1790, Mr Hamilton made a 
report, proposing to grant spots of 100 acres to actual 
Bettlers, for ready money, at thirty cents per acre. 
Other locations might be of 500 acres each ; but the land 
generaUy was to be laid out in sections of ten miles 
Square, and no credit to be given for any less extent. 
This System gave little satisfaction, and few sales were 
«ffected. In 1799, General Harrison started the idea of 
selling in sections and half-sections of 640 and 320 acres. 
In the course of the next two or three years, eamest 
petitions were presented for this and other modifications 
4>f the System. On lOth May 1804, an act was passed, 
placing the arrangement nearly on the footing upon 
which it has since continued. All lands were subjected 
to a fiurvey based upon true meridlans drawn through 
each State, which by parallel lines at right angles was por- 
tioned out into districts of six Square miles, and sections 
of one mile, or 640 acres. This last wüs subdivided Into 
quarters of 160 acres, and these again into smallerdivisions 
of eighty and forty. One section in each distiict was 
reserved for schools ; and at the formation of each new 
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sftate or temtory, 011« (ownship, or 23,040 aores, was 
appropriiited to the Support of semiaaries of kaming of 
a high olass. The laads were to he ofiei^ fot public 
sale at a minimufii pxice of two dollars per acre, one- 
fourth to he paid down, the rest hy three annual instal- 
ments; eight per cent heiDg dednoted for immediate 
payment. Under this law, the settlement of the western 
country went on with rapidity, and hy September 1812, 
there had been sold 4,280,685 acres, for which had 
been recelTed 6,572,226 dollars. The expenses of 
ßurvey had been 402,668 dollars; sale and collection, 
247,737 ; boards and officers, 209,983 ; varions, 84,985 ; 
in all, 945,323 dollars. The levying of the instal- 
ments, however, as they became due, was fonnd to be 
a task more and more difficult. The periods allowed 
were in fact too short to enable the purchaser to clear 
the ground, support himself, and realize the sum of 
money out of his produce. When it became necessary 
to grant indulgence to one, it could not easily be refused 
to others. As grain and cattle became more abundant, 
their money-price feil, and the expense of conveyance 
over Tough mountain-roads, without any of the fistcilities 
recently created, absorbed the greater part of their 
vahie. There was abundance of produce ; but it could 
not be converted into money, the attempt to raise 
which by means of local banks, themselves unsound, 
aggravated the evil, adding bank debts to land debts. 
The result was, that by the year 1819, the greater part 
of the westem lands was in a state of forfeiture for 
non-payment of arrears. To have ejected a whole 
nation, however, was scarcely possible, and must at 
all events have been attended wiläi a fearful extent of 
calamity. Government had no option but to agree to 
a oompromise. The credit was lengl^ened to a number 
of the holders, while others were allowed to resign a 
portion of their lands in satisfaction of the debt. Thus 
it is supposed that in the course of eight years, the 
greater part of the sums dne were in one way or other 
reoovered. 
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The conclusion, however, drawn from this conrse of 
traDsactions was, that the sale of land at all on credit by 
govemment was altogether inexpedient. The price was 
therefore reduced to a dollar and a quarter, but the 
whole was required to be paid up before possession 
was given, Under this System, an immense and, tili 
lately, always increasing quantity has been sold. From 
the earliest period down to the 30th September 1838, 
it amounted to 77,134,821 acres, for which had heen 
paid 108,875,163 dollars (above £23,000,000 sterkng). 
In 1836 alone the sales rose to 20,074,870 acres, price 
25,167,833 dollars (about £5,600,000). This was 
doubtless a year of excessive speculation, and they 
have never nearly reached the same amount. It was 
for 

Acres. Dollars. 

1837 6,601,103 7,007,623 

1838 3,414,907 4,305,564 

1839 4,976,382 6,464,656 

1840 2,236,889 2,789,637 

1841 1,164,796 1,463,364 

I of 1842 869,031 1,079,366 

It does not however follow, from reasons to be pre- 
sently stated, that this great decrease of sale was 
attended with a corresponding diminution of emigration 
and settlement. 

The System of purchase on a large scale had at first 
been very nnsuccessful. The arrangements of 1804 
and 1820 were made on the supposition of each emi- 
grant going to the land-office, purchasing the qucmtity 
wanted, and settling upon it ; and this accordingly con- 
tinued for many years to be the regulär course. But 
when money had accumulated, and a peculiar spirit of 
mercantile enterprise been kindled, a tempting ränge was 
here opened to them. The capitalist purchases a large 
block, which he breaks down into lots suited to intending 
settlers. He forms roads or other Communications, by 
which they may be in someshape connected with a market. 
He selects the most convenient and agreeable site for a 
village, lays out the ground, removes obstructions, erects 
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ä mill, a Store» and aH Inn. By these accommodations, 
the emigrant is placed in a Situation so much more eligible 
that he can well afibrd to make a very considerable 
advance on the original price. Thus the arrangement, 
if carried out regularly and honestly, aflFords a valuable 
benefit to the one party, and a legitimate source of profit 
to the other. Unfortunately, amid the wild spirit of 
speculation which lately seized the Union, and the laxity 
of principle that too often accompanied it, both these 
being carried to excess in the west, the transaction 
assumed a very sinister character. The grossest decep- 
tions were practised on the inexperienced emigrants 
from the eastward, who at the principal town of the 
district found speculators exhibiting in the most flat- 
tering light spots to be disposed of. A Cluster of 
huts is represented as a city with spacious streets and 
Squares and every accommodation of civilized life. 
According to Mrs Ciavers, " when lots were to be sold, 
the whole fair dream was splendidly emblazoned on a 
sheet of super-royal size ; things which only floated before 
the mind's eye of the most sanguine, were portray ed with 
bewitching minuteness for the delectation of the ordi- 
nary observer. Majestic steamers plied their paddles to 
and fro upon the river; ladies crowding their decks, 
and streamers floating on the wind. Sloops dotted the 
harboursy while noble ships were seen in the offing. 
Millsy factories, and lighthousesy — canals, railroads» and 
bridges, all took their appi*opriate positions. Then came 
the advertisements, choicely worded and carefuUy 
yague, never setting forth any thing which might not 
come true at some time or other ; yet leaving the buyer 
without excuse if he chose to be taken'in. — The auc- 
tioneer, on such occasions, must be a man of genius, of 
ready invention, of fluent speech ; one who had seen 
something of the world, and above all one who must be 
so thoroughly acquainted with the property, that he 
could vouch on bis own personal respectabiUty for the 
tmth of every statement. He must be able to exhibit 
certificates from — ^no matter whom — Tom-^Nokes pei^ 
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haps — ^but * rending on the spot,' a^^d he must find 
men of straw to lead the first bids. And when all this 
had been attended to, it mnst haye required some nerve 
to carry the matter through ; to stand by, while the 
poor artisan, the joumeyman mechanic, the stranger 
who had brought his little all to buy govemment land 
to bring up his young family upon, staked their poor 
means on strips of land which were at that moment a 
foot under water." From such statements, it sufl&ciently 
appears how neoessaiy it b for the emigrant to be most 
strictly on his gnard, and never expend his fands upon 
any property which he has not personally and carefolly 
inspected. 

From this mode of Settlements we may perceive why 
the great rednction on the govemment sales since 1896 
might take place, withont emigration having actually 
diminished. In that extravagant year, when " eveiy one 
was buying land, and nobodycnltivating it,'* a quantity 
was accumulated in the hands of specnlators, which 
successive years were required to clear off. Anothcr 
course, too, always ptactised, has come into increasing 
favour. He who, with his Single arm and axe, dares to 
encounter the unbroken forest, does not nsoally troable 
the land-oiiice with any inquiry, bat hies on to locate 
himself on some spot in the depth of the woods. A law 
was passed prohibiting this species of occupation, bnt it 
has never been enforced, and the statenow rather favouis 
it as a pioneer to one more regulär. Repudiating, there- 
fore, the long-established name of squatters, they claim 
to be classed as settlers ; and it is viewed as odious in 
any one to purchase the lands of which they are thns 
in possession. They are expected, however, on the ap- 
proach of settlement, either to buy the land with the 
fruits of this furtive culture, for which they are allowed 
a right of pre-emption, or eise to retire, after having 
Bold their improvements and their imperfect claim to a 
new comer. 

There is a class of settlers who, on difierent gronnda^ 
decline any connexion with the land-office. Possessiag 
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a certain amount of property, they wish to establish 
themselves at once in some degree of oomfort, and not 
to enconnter all'the gloom and privations of forest life. 
On reaching one of the earliest settled new states, Ohio 
for instance, they find ferms, the owner of which^ 
having held them for a number of yearsy has cleared 
and cultivated thirty or forty acres, erecting a tolerable 
mansion and Offices. He is now willing to seil his pre- 
sent property at from five to ten doUars an acre, and 
remove to some region farther west, where the proceeds 
•will purchase a much larger qnantity of land, on which 
liis intrepid toil may in time bestow equal value. This 
is particularly convenient for those who have families 
newly grown up, and can thns at once provide them 
with fanns as large as that of their father. Meantime, the 
■wealthier emigrant mnst carefdlly survey the offered 
purchase, to ascertain its yalue, and particnlarly tliat 
the land be not in an eidiansted State, to which, from 
the neglect of mannre, it is too often reduced. 

ünder this view, we may discover a gradation of 
Settlements, from the most improved districts to those 
"wild outer tracts^ called in Canada the bush. The 
former are adapted to those who own more or less of 
capital, the other to such as, with scanty funds, feel 
gifted with hardihood and the spirit of adventure» 
Under the first view, Ohio, and next to it Indiana, are 
the most &TOurable ; Michigan and Illinois may be 
considered as bush territories ; Iowa and Wisconsin 
as extra bush. The foUowing statement of lands sold 
annually in each, beginning with 1836, will rfiow the 
estimate made by those on the spot, who were likely 
to be best informed, though, no doubt, oonsiderable 
Tariations are visible. The transactions in the sonthein 
slave-states are also shown, though it is not presumed 
that any British settler will there make his selection : 
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State«. Rc. 


ifi:i(l 


1B37. 


1«38. 


iflaft. 


1Ü40. 


1B41. 


IM:!. 


Acrefl. 


AlJCA. 


Acrffsi. 


ACft^. 


Acre*. 


Acrea 


Acre». 


Olüo 


h2mm 


470,421 


243,rJ!HS 


342,445 


?■???; 


4a,fil4 


S3,I6» 


inüiaiiA... 


sai^M* 


l,ü4Sf.fHe 


<502,4a* 


618,748 


Ua>i«J*> 


öy^asa 


4I,Üf7 


nunc: id. .. 


^\[i^tjm 


],0i2,H4& 


T7(i(,56V 


1432.87G 


3S9ka7& 


33.^|i!i3 


SSfUi.^ 


MichSgao.. 


4Jk3.sa3 


773,5'i^J 


97,fi34 


134,584 


2fl,mi 


le.u^a 


lfi,S7l 


Wkicojiütn 


04(5.13^4 


17H,7**3 


fiT.Wi 


e5r^7a^ 


l--?7,798 


101,731 


Si,Ä 


Itiwa..^... 






S74,6W 


20^, IM 


Ö<}7,ft8'i 


73.t>7:s 


517,27: 


^iüiourL. 


l,K>5,fiftS 


fiti3;»ürS8 


dJ 0.433 


l.D£»ä,<>r^ 


&7ä,4&a 


26y,47a 


Uiii fia^ 


AlEütmmA.H 


l,lNJl,ltfi 


äHl,774 


]5fi,3G0 


J'2L!i;Wi 


5C,7J45 


50,700 


73,91^1; 




2,oja,7io 


l*'^>,;ti4 


27i.n7& 


17.787 


]!^,l7a 


2i,ri3G 


3a,4ar. 


Louistana, 


fl7!:f,iv; 


23tJ,iln,1 


J(J4a7h 


509,307 


lä9,220 


i^aiä 


Arkariäo» . 


iiea.fjari 


2Ä],\fUi 


J.'3G/J72 


l'M,S5y 


UO,filO 


54,*fil 


18,45: 


J<'Lürida . . . 


ß7,(J7a 


](]a.73B 


6ML4 


5«,500 


^^603 


e,3^ 


3,If: 


'Ä},07J,ft?i 


5,001,103 


3,4U.SÜT 


4^6,<W3 


a,23ä,8tiS 


I4fi4,7*»7i fißO,03^| 



The advantages of a settlement in improved distiicts 
are not confined to the mere facilities of the firet estab- 
lishment. There is a comparative neamess to markets, 
and consequently higher prices obtained for produce of 
every description. Assistance is somewhat less difficvilt 
to procure, and cultivation can thus be managed on a 
greater scale ; while the bush settler has scarcely any 
thing to depend upon but bis personal exertions. Again, 
all the luxuries of life, and the finer manufactures, 
having a surer vent, and not being burdened with so 
long a conveyance, can be had of more choice quality 
and at lower rates. While the bush, therefore, is best 
adapted to the labouring emigrant, who seeks only an 
abundance of the necessaries of life ; for the wealthier 
class, the other Situation is not only more agreeable, 
but more economical and profitable. 

These remarks may aiFord the means of comparison 
between British America, particularly Upper Canada, 
and the Western United States. The latter^ with the ex- 
ception, in some degree, of Ohio, lie much deeper in the 
interior, and thus more completely in the bush, Their 
produce hence brings a lower price, that of grain in 
Illinois being, according to Mr Shirreff, only about half 
what it is worth in Canada. Manufactured goods are 
loaded, not only with a longer carriage, but with a 
heavy tariff on imported artlcles, which include all the 
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finer ^Eibrics. In Canada, too, emigrants from Britain meet 
their countTymen, and perhaps personal connexions; 
probably they find a tone of society more congenial to 
their taste. The case may be different with those whose 
political sentiments are decidedly republican. 

Another choice to be made by the emigrant is be- 
tween timbered land and prairie. The former has com- 
monly the deepest and riebest soil, while the latter wears 
a somewhat arid aspect ; yet, when broken up, it is 
usually found abondantly fertile. It has then the ad- 
yantage that, while the cutting down of the forest is a 
most laborious task, and, when performed by hired 
labonr, costs three or four pounds an acre, the prairie 
soll reqnires only to be broken up by a very strong 
plough with a broad share, drawn by six oxen, which, 
according to Mr ShirreflP, costs only two dollars an acre. 
The deficiency, however, of timber for fences and build- 
ings is much feit, rendering the interior of the great 
prairies scarcely fit for settlement. This description of 
land is found chiefly, and to a great extent, in Illinois ; 
while Michigan, though not destitute of it, is distin- 
guished by a dense growth of tiinber. It will be seen 
by the above table, that the taste of emigrants has been 
directed almost equally, yet with some fluctuations, to 
these two quarters. Of the territories recently formed, 
Wisconsin resembles Michigan, while Iowa has a share of 
those immense prairies that extend westof the Mississippi. 

Besides the choice of site, however, the emigrant has 
also to consider the mode of conveying himself thither 
in the cheapest and most commodious manner. Having 
probably no superabundance of ready money, and being 
Ukely to meet many claims upon it, while the retums 
will be slow, there is an obvious prudence in using the 
most economical conveyance consistent with health and 
any degree of comfort. He is advised to take with him 
light and valuable articles^ which are found in the west 
with difficulty and at high prices. Laxge and heavy 
pieces of fumiture are easily procured there, while their 
conveyance would be costly. The emigrants from Üie 
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old States, chiefly younger sons of fanneis». bave been 
accustomed to constnict a large Waggon of light mate- 
nals, sufficie&t to contain all they wish to transport, 
which they drive themselves, and thus ineor no expense 
but for food and shelter on the road. M. Roux de 
Rochelle has drawn, seemingly from personal observa- 
tion, a lively picture of this progress. — (See Tignette 
title-page.) 

*^ Figure a young cultivator recently married to a 
maiden of bis choice. Both depart for the countrbs of 
the west after having received the patemal benediction. 
A vast car bears all the treasures which are to aid in 
their establishment ; the axe and the saw, implements 
for domestic use and for cultivating the soll. Grain is 
provided for the first sowing, and for subsistence tili 
harrest. Cages füll of domestic fowls crown this con- 
fosed equipage; and the young wife, moving on her 
throne as the queen of the future colony, sings the 
pleasures of her childhood, her conjugal attachment, or 
her hopes of the future. Her husband, with the mus- 
ket on his Shoulder, guides the march of the triumphal 
car, which drags, attached to its train like so many 
slaves, the ram, the bull, the courser, young and power- 
ful animals. Others walk at large ; but the dog, who 
has them under his chaige, like a faithful servant, urges 
their steps, keeps them together, and seconds by his 
yigilance the cares and toils of his master." Mr Birk- 
beck, more than twenty years ago, saw the roads so 
crowded with such parties, that old America seemed to 
him to be breaking up, and moving to the westward. 

The young farmer who, with his own hands, find 
from materials on his father's ground, can construct 
such a Waggon, still finds this the most economical plan, 
and fears not to encounter its hardships. For all others» 
and especially Europeans, the great System of canals and 
railroads affords means of transport more comfortable 
and perhaps more economical. The main line ia from 
New York by the Hudson and Great Canal. From that 
Qity to Albany, 150 miles^ passengers are conveyed in the 
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Short period of ten hoiiis, and at a yaiying but always 
XQoderate rate, sometimes not excoeding a dollar. Those 
of an humble claes may with their baggage be conveyed 
9till cheaper by the tow-boats. Albany can now be 
Teached also by i^way firom Boston, a still quicker mode^ 
but of eourse some what dearer. From Albany to Bufialo 
on Lake Erie there is an almost continuous railway, 
wbich afiPords the speediest and most agreeable eourse ; 
but a less costly one may be obtained by the Great Canal. 
There are here two descriptions of yessels, one called 
packet-boats, whieh make the voyage in between three 
and four days^ chaiging three and a half cents per mile, 
or ten dollars in all, including board. The other, called 
the line-boats, spend seven days on the passage, charging 
two Cents per mile, or one without provisions. These 
oau be had very cheap, as the passengers may land at 
yarious points, and find little stores where they are sold. 
To those going the whole way, and still more with fami- 
lies, an abatement is usually made. 

From Buffalo steamers convey the emigrant to vari- 
GUS points on Lakes Erie, Huron, or Michigan, according 
to the State whither he is going, The leading stations 
are Cleveland, for Ohio, 195 miles ; Sandusky, for In^ 
diana, 260; Detroit, for Michigan, 330; Green Bay, 
for Wisconsin, 750 ; Chicago, for Illinois^ 900. The 
iare to Detroit is eight dollars, and four on deck ; for 
the other quarters nearly in similar proportion to the 
distance, except to the more remote points, where it is 
somewhat higher from there being less trade and com- 
petition« Abatement will also be made for a family, 
and a large quantity of baggage allowed. From Cleve- 
land, the Ohio Canal affords conveyance to every part 
of the State, and all places on the river» The fares are 
nearly the same as on the Erie^ though they are more 
variable, and care is required in making a bargain. 

There is another üne from Philadelphia to Pittsburg, 
394 miles^ by the canal and xailroad route already 
described. The expense by stage is fifteen dollars, the 
Charge on 100 Ibs. of baggage only one dollar. It.ia not 
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yet, however, mach frequented by foreigners. Some 
advise the emigrant to sail for New Orleans, whence he 
may easily be transported to any point on the Missis- 
sippi or its tributaries. This route is circuitous, bat 
requires only one change of conveyance at the port 
above named, where it can be cheaply and expeditiously 
made. The fares vary mach, and the bad practice pre- 
vails of fixing them by special agreement. Mr Thomson 
states, that in the winter of 1841-2, the rate between New 
Orleans and Pittsburg, 1977 miles, wasonly from fifteen to 
twenty-five doUars, and he travelled between the former 
place and Cincinnati on deck for four doUars without 
provisions, which were purchased for one dollar and a 
half. The deck is protected from the weather, but has 
no other convenience. 

Labourers and mechanics also in every part of the 
States obtain employment at a rate of wages consider- 
ably higher than at home. They encounter, however, 
difficulties and drawbacks. A peculiar mode of work- 
ing prevails, to which they must leam to conform. Con- 
stant activity and energy are required, and a great deal 
of work must be put through their hands, though the 
execution need not be very delicate. In consequence of 
the high wages, the modes both of living and dressing 
are expensive. The extreme cheapness of spirits affords 
a temptation to excessive indulgence, which the masters 
do not excuse, as their own workmen, though addicted 
to their too frequent use, seldom carry it to intoxication. 
A late emigrant of this class glves the following State- 
ment of the tradesmen in demand, and the wages to 
each ; the latter we suspect too high. At the end of 
1836, a rise was given after an obstinate strike, bat 
rather perhaps through the speculative excitement then 
reigning, and probably not supported during the severe 
depression which followed. 

Bricklayers, much employment from the general 
Substitution of this material for wood, 6s. 3d. a-day. 

Masons, stone-cutters, carpenters, good, nearly same 
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Painters, much, both inside and outside of houses and 
ships, 7s. 8d. 

Cabinet-makers, much, but low wages, about 6s. 4d. 

Smiths, good, about 8s. ; tinplate, 6s. 8d. 

Shoemakers, tailors, and hatters, large and good, about 
6s. 3d. 

Curriers and leather-dressers, much in request, but at 
low wages, about 6s.' 

Saddlers, trank and coach makers, turners, carvers, 
gilders, good. 

Shipwrights, 88. ; wheelwrights, 7s. 4d. ; machinists, 
9s. 

Superintending engineers, fiot much esteemed. 

A more recent emigrant states the employment in 
cotton and wooUen manufactures as good at 4s. 2d., and 
perhaps this is as high as can now be reasonably ex- 
pected, unless in the most skilled trades. Surer em- 
plöy and higher wages may be had in the southern 
cities; but hard labour there is trying to the health, 
unless in an excursion during the winter months. In 
the West, wages. are good and living cheap ; but the 
occupation is not so steady. Canals and railways, which 
some years ago aflForded extensive employment, mostly * 
to Irish emigrants, are nearly quite suspended. Almost 
the only field £6r this class of labourers is now in British 
America. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Concluding Historical Sketch. 

Object pioposed— ^iate of America alter the War— Tnnsac- 
tions with the Barbary States— Election of Monroe — State 
of Parties under him— Disputes with Spain — Cession of 
Florida— Qaestion of Slayery m Missouri— South American 
Republics acknowled^ed — Tariff of 1824 — Presidency of 
Quincy Adams— Tariflf of 1828— Presidency of Jackson 
— His Policy— Veto on a National Bank— North- West 
Indian War — Carolina resists the TarüBP— Compromise— 
Jackson re-elected— Measures against the Bank — ^Plan for 
RemoYal of the Indians—Seminole War— Treaty with France 
—Finances— State of Parties — Van Buren President — Great 
Financial Embarrassment— Civil War in Canada— Disturb- 
ances on the Frontier— Boundary Dispute— Election of Har- 
rison— His Death— Tyler President— His Measures — Offends 
the Whig Party— Arrest of Macleod— His Acquittal— Dis- 
turbances in Rhode Island — State of Parties— Repudiation 
by the States— Finances— Oregon Question. 

In a former part of the work, the hlstory of the United 
States has been brought down to the close of the last 
war with Britain in 1814. The subsequent events have 
been less prominent, and their narration is subject to 
all the disadvantages of cotemporary histoiy. It cannot 
Test either npon official documents or authentic me- 
moirs, but is necessarily drawn from ephemeral sources, 
tinetured with party spirlt and the passions of the mo- 
ment. Yet a connected outline of prominent and ascer- 
tained facts may gratify the reader, who recollects them 
perhaps only as they occurred, in a detached shape, losing 
sight of their succession and mutual bearing. 

The Americans, as above shown, had terminated the 
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war, lesigning all their objects in undertakmg ii, yet 
preserving their territory and resources nndiminiflhed. 
They had, lioweyer, contracted a debt of 81 millions 
of doUarsy in addition to a previous one of 39 millions, 
making in all 120 (nearly £30,000,000 Sterling). This 
was independent of some £urtlier claims which it would 
be necessary to liquidate. A reduction of the large 
war establJdunent was deemed indispensable, yet with- 
out bringing it so extremely low as formerly nnder 
Jefferson ; Üie fortifications commenced along the At- 
lantic coast were to be completed ; and measares taken 
to maintain and even strengthen the navy. The 
miserable State of the currency showed the necessity of 
a new national bank, which was accordingly chartered 
on the footing formerly mentioned. 

The States of Barbüy, especially Algiers, taking ad-* 
yantage of the British war, had recommenced their 
piracies, and advanced anew demands of tribute. The 
American goyemment now determined to chastise this 
conduct, and sent two successiye squadrons, nnder 
Decatur and Bainbridge. The former arriyed first, 
scoured the Mediterranean, and captured two Alge- 
rine ships of war ; then presenting himself before 
the city, he intimidated the Dey into a treaty, ma- 
king satisfEiction for former outrages, and withdrawing 
all fdtnre daim for tribute. A yisit to Tunis and 
Tripoli produced results equally satisfisustory. Bain- 
bridge then arriyed, and as the superior officer, took the 
command ; but all had been already done. He merely 
appeared again before the eitles, and finding eyery thing 
in a satisfisMstory state, withdrew. Yet the Dey next 
year assumed a hostile attitude, alleging an in&action 
of the treaty, and resuming the demand of tribute. On 
a determined answer being retumed, he withdrew 
these pretensions. 

Mr Madison's second term of office haying expired in 
March 1817, he followed the example of Washington and 
Jefferson, and declined standing a tibird time. His party 
brought forward Monroe, long an eminent diplomatist, 
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and who had acted nnder him as secretary . The federals 
put forward Mr Rufos King of New York ; but he had 
the votes only of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Dela- 
ware, all the other states being unanimous for bis Op- 
ponent, who was thus elected by 183 to 34 ; Mr Tomp- 
kins of New York being made vice-president. Monroe, 
as we have seen, had commenced his career as a fiery 
republican, even of the French school ; but age and ex- 
perience had cooled his ardour. He made it even a 
study to abate that violence of political zeal which had 
agitated the nation, and succeeded so remarkably, that 
his administration displayed an internal tranquillity and 
harmony, of which there has been no example either 
before or since. His party indeed, from causes already 
noticed, had adopted protection to nianufBustures, and a 
national bank, the two favourite objects of the commer- 
cial interest, who having obtained these, willingly ac- 
quiesced in the name of democrat, renouncing even that 
of federal, which had ceased to haye any hold of the 
populär feeling. 

The attention of the cabinet was now anxiously di- 
rected towards obtaining possessioh of Florida. That 
province was so enclosed within the States* territories, 
and so necessary for completing their outline, that its 
possession by Spain was an uneasy and inconvenient 
circumstance. This power, being extremely weak, 
and involved in a fruitless contest with her own South 
American colonies, could oppose no serious registance. 
Yet it was desirable to obtain a decent pretext, which 
circumstances in some degree a£Forded. Some adven- 
turersfrom the revolted colonies, and pretending the 
authority of their chiefs, took possession of Amelia Island, 
on the Floridan coast ; while another band seized Gral- 
veston, in Texas. From these points they were alleged 
to carry on privateering Operations, and otherwise to 
annoy American Citizens. It being discovered that neither 
had connexion with any govemment, expeditions were 
sent which rooted up their Settlements ; yet this was 
(»mplained of by Spain as an encroachment. Agam, on 
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the frontier of Florida, outrages were committed by 
bodies of Indians, alleged to be fomented by the Spanish 
aüthorities. Greneral Jackson being appomted to the 
command, with his accustomed rough decision entered 
the country and took possession of St Marks and Pen- 
sacola. Having captured two Englishmen, Arbuthnot 
and Ambrister, he brought them to trial before a court- 
martial for exciting the Indians to insurrection, when 
they were condemned and executed. He was arraigned 
in congress for these extraordinary Stretches of power, 
and a committee reported on them with great severity ; 
yet he was acquitted in the house, being supported by 
govemment, who, however, sent ordere to restore the 
captured places. It assumed these movements, however, as 
grounds for eagerly pressing the desired cession. Com- 
plaints were raised of illegal captures made more than 
twenty yeare ago, to the amount of several millions of 
dollars. This claim would be waved, and a cession made of 
that upon the territory of Texas, provided Florida were 
given up. The former indeed was est^emed by Spain 
as part of Mexico, and could in no shape be made avail- 
able by her. Yet, on the 23d February 1819, Don 
0ms, the Spanish minister, was prevailed upon to sign 
a treaty on the above conditions. Ferdinand, however, 
refiised to ratify it, and sent a new ambassador to com- 
plain of hostile proceedings by American Citizens. That 
cabinet strongly remonstrated against this measure, and 
even threatened to take possession of the territory by 
main force. Thus, in October 1820, a ratification was 
at length extorted, and in the following year possession 
was given of the country. 

In 1821, on the admission of Missouri into ihe Union, 
the enemies of slavery made a noble effort to prohibit 
its existence in that new state. This measure had passed 
the representatives, but was most vehemently opposed 
by the southem deputiea, who even threatened, if it 
were carried, to break up the Union. They at length 
succeeded, granting only, by way of compromise, that 
slavery was not to extend north of 36"" dO' N. latitude. 
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Thiflj however, was the commencement of a great 
struggle, which has since been carried on without in- 
tenxussion. 

In 1822, the goyermnent detennined to acknowledge 
the new repubUcs fonned in South America. They 
were observed to be now in complete possession of actnal 
independence, Spain not having for three years sent a 
Single Corps against them. Ministers were therefore 
appointed to Mexico, Buenos Ayres, Colombia, and 
Chili. Measures, too, were at this time taken to sap- 
press a System of piracy which had risen to a great 
height in the West Indies, especially on the coast of 
Cuba. 

Another question, which has deeply agitated the 
Union, rose at this time into prominent view. The 
democratic party, i&om causes already explained, had 
renounced their original principle of free trade, and be- 
come attached to that of forcing native manufactures by 
high duties on those imported. They had thus become 
allied to the powerfiil and rising body of northem 
merchants and manu&cturers. The agricultural states, 
however, to whose interest this System was every way 
adverse, made a strong Opposition, and it was not tili 
1824 that this was overcome, and a heavy tariff estab- 
lished. 

In 1825, Mr Monroe*s second term of office expired, 
and he foUowed bis predecessors' example of not standing 
for a third. A keen and close contest foUowed, not 
however fonnded upon political, but upon state and 
flectional partialities. Andrew Jackson of Tennessee 
had 99 votes, John Quincy Adams of Massachusetts 84, 
W. H, Crawford of Geo*^ 41, Henry Clay of Ken- 
tucky 37. The Constitution had however regulated, 
that whenever no single candidate had a majority of the 
entire number, the election should devolve on the repre- 
sentatives. Their choice feil upon Adams, whose accession 
did not make any present change in the system of govem- 
ment, since he had acted as secretary of state under the 
late President, and professed to follow in bis steps. Yet 
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during liis rule, the preceding harmony was entirely 
broken up, and the foundation laid for contests as 
terrible as had ever shaken the Union. Representing 
the most commercial of the states, he became the im- 
personation of the mercantile and monied interest, which 
had risen to unprecedented importance. Hls entire 
Support was given to their favourite objects — ^the im- 
poeition of heavy duties on foreign manufactures, the 
snpport of the national bank and the banking System in 
general, and the executing or aiding of public works and 
improvements out of the funds of the central govem- 
ment. For this last purpose large appropriations were 
made, and extensive surveys undertaken, But the most 
momentous act under this administration was the tarüOF 
of 1828, by which the duties on imported manufactures 
were rendered almost prohibitory. The great agricul- 
tural interest, always averseio this System, had hitherto, 
from feelings of national pride, been induced to acquiesce. 
Its influence, however, both in raising the price of 
articlesof consumption, and reducing the rentfor produce, 
became now most severe. This body, too, looked with 
disgust on the immense wealth acquired and profusely 
displayed in the mercantile eitles, contrasted with the 
humble mediocrity eamed by rural industry. They 
were thus organized into a regulär Opposition, at the 
head of which Jackson placed himself, with all the 
weight derived from bis energetic character and military 
reputation. The contest was severe; but bis victory 
proved complete, 178 votes being obtained agalnst 83 
for Adams. 

Jackson immediately applied himself to carry out bis 
views with an impetuosity and determinatiou character- 
istic of himself, but to which the American people had 
not been accustomed. FoUowing an example, whveh 
JeflFerson only had set in a small degree, he removed all 
the officials who had shown any attachment to the late 
govemment, substituting bis own creatures. On the 
presentation of a bill for subscribing out of the general 
funds to a new road over the Allegbany, he applied to 
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it his Veto, intimating a resolution to treat similarly 
every proposal for defraying local improvements out of 
the public reyenue. As the charter of the bank was 
soon to expire, he expressed a disppsition not to renew 
it, without a great retrenchment of its privileges. The 
tariff, too, should he thought be modified, though on 
this point he was by no means so forward in seconding 
the views of his party. 

The first coUision arose on the subject of the bank, 
whose charter was to expire in 1836. This body, com- 
prising some individuals of great wealtli, and being as it 
were the centre of the mercantile and monied interest, 
was an object of pecuÜar odium to the high democratic 
party. Yet the former influence, joined to the ex- 
perience of the benefits of the institution, procured con- 
siderable majorities in both houses for a bül renewing 
its charter, under some slight modifications, for fifteen 
years. On being presented to Jackson, however, it was 
met by a decided veto, the institution being represented 
as at once unnecessary and dangerous, as a contrivance 
of the wealthier classes to increase their opulence, to 
render the rieh richer, and the potent more powerful, at 
the expense of the humbler classes of society. As the 
majority in neither house amounted to two-thirds, this 
Veto decided the fate of the bül and of the bank. 

Meantime the states were involved on the north- 
westem frontier in a somewhat formidable Indian war. 
The course of events had pushed Settlements into this 
quarter, where the natives had remained hitherto nearly 
undisturbed ; and the lead-mines of Galena had drawn 
thither a considerable population, not of the most select 
description. In these circumstances, the ordinary causes 
of collision could not be avoided. The natives^ com- 
plaining of being wronged, began their usual fierce re- 
taliation ; and after detached outrages on both sides, a 
general Indian confederacy was formed, under the chief 
Black Hawk and his brother named the Prophet. A 
desolatii^ war was suddenly commenced along a line of 
three hundred miles of frontier. Many settlers were 
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cither killed or camed into captivity, among which last 
were the Misses Hall, two young ladies of remai'k- 
able beauty, They were treated witli conrtesy and 
respect, though a chief eagerly claimed one as bis prize, 
and nsed the most eaiiiest solicitations to indace her to 
become bis bride ; yet she was allowed to depart, leaving 
with bim only a lock of her hatr, Meantime a strong 
force of regulär troops and of the militia of Illinois as- 
ßembled nnder Generals Scott and Atkinson. On their 
approach the Indians did not attempt a regulär contest, 
but retreated over a broken tract towards the Missouri. 
They were pursued and completely dispersed, being 
ßeverely harassed by the Sioux and Winnebagoes, who 
had formerly &youred their cause. Black Hawk, the 
Prophet, and other chiefs were taken and paraded through 
the principal citiea of the Union. The treaty of peace 
included a large cession of territory, which became the 
basis of the two new töritories of Wisconsin and Iowa, 
now rapidly filling with people. 

In the same year, 1832, a contest almost as violent 
arose within the Union itself. The agricultural, and 
especially the southem interests, had supported Jack- 
son on the understanding of a material reduction in the 
exorbitant tariff, which raised the prices of all manu&c- 
tured articles, and lowered the value of the produce of 
the soil. An extraordinary depression had in fact taken 
place on the price of cotton, — the staple of so many 
States. The president, however, had not displayed much 
ardour in regard to this object, or a disposition to caiTy 
it out to any great extent. In the session of 1832, a 
bill was passed, somewhat modifying the rates, but not 
to a degree at all satisfactory. The southem people 
then became desperate. Those of South Carolina con- 
tended, that congress had no power to impose taxes for 
any purposes but those of revenue ; ihat each state had 
a rightto judge whether that body exceeded its powers, 
and in that case to disobey it. They therefore declared 
the tariff null and void, making it unlawful for any of 
the constituted authorities to enforce it, and disallowing 
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all appeal to the supreme court. Any act which might 
be passed by congress to coerce them into obedience 
would be considei«d as absolving tbem from the Obliga- 
tion to maintain the Union, and they would proceed to 
oTganize a separate govemment. These views were 
supported by their legislature ; and Mr Calhoun of this 
State resigned his office of vice-president, when he was 
nominated to the Senate, in order to support the canse. 
Jackson, however, in a proclamation, and afterwards in a 
message to the house, denounced them as wholly uncon- 
stitutional, and subversive of all the advantages which 
the states derived from their union. The laws of the 
United States must be executed ; he had no discretion- 
ary power on the subject. His declarations being strongly 
seconded by Webster and other leading orators of the 
commercial party, received the warm concurrence of 
congress. The Carolinians, on the other hand, took 
measures for calling out the militia, fortifying the ports, 
and otherwise preparing to repel force by force. A col- 
lision seemed inevitable, and could not have failed to be 
very serious, as Virginia and other neighbouring states, 
without sharing in the movement, were known to view it 
with favour, and could not be expected to aid cordially in 
its suppression. A stormy Session was spent without the 
passing of any measure promising to extricate the nation 
from this dilemma, when Mr Clay brought forward a 
proposition, that the rates should undergo an annual re- 
duction, tili they were brought down to 20 per cent., 
which was to be fixed as the permanent amount. This 
motion being assented to by Mr Calhoun, was carried 
through congress. Peace was thus restored to the Union ; 
yet zealous politicians on each side complained of its 
having been obtained by a mere practical compromise, 
without any settlement of the constitutional piinciple. 

In 1833, Jackson's first term of office having expired, 
Mr Clay ofKentucky, who bad gained ipiuch reputationby 
the adjustment of the Carolina question, was opposed to 
him by the bank and commercial party. The former was 
re-elected,however, by an overwhelming majority, 219 to 
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4Q ; while Van Buren, a statesman devoted to bis views, 
"was, by numbers nearly equal, appointed vice-president. 
He was thus encouraged to persevere in the warfare 
against the bank, his resentment being fartber excited 
by the hostile part which he alleged them — ^not perhaps 
"without some reason — ^to have taken against bis elec- 
tion. His next step was to withdraw the deposits of 
public money placed in their hands, and from wlüch 
much of their importance as well as emolument had beeu 
derived. He had formerly invited congress to consider 
whether these sums could be safely lodged with them ; 
but that body made the unwelcome report, that they 
were thus perfectly secure. He then took the opportunity 
of an interval when the legislature was not sitting, and 
ordered the secretary to the treasury to withdraw them. 
That officer, who was alone privileged by the Constitu- 
tion to take this step, considered it imjustifiable, and 
xefused to comply. He was dismissed, and a new 
one appointed, who obeyed the order. At the next 
meeting of Äongress, the Senate, who still adhered to the 
oppositeinterest,afterwarmdebates, passed a resolution, 
that the president, in these proceedings, had "assumed 
upon himself authority and power not conferred by the 
Constitution and laws, but in derogation of both." Jack- 
son replied by a long and indignant protest, strenuously 
defending his own conduct, and insisting that they had 
no right to advance such charges against him in any 
other shape but that of impeachment. He afterwards 
announced, that the govemment money had been placed 
in the state banks, where it was found perfectly safe ; 
and that every purpose was answered which had formerly 
been served by its deposit in the national institution. 

The goremment was soon after involved in serious 
transactions with the Indian nations. The remains of 
their tribes, by successive wars, purchases, and treaties, 
had become scattered throughout the territory in detached 
sections, completely surrounded and enclosed by their 
conquerors. In such a Situation, frequent collision was 
almost unaToidable. The Indians murmured, that the 
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remnant of their territory was eagerly coveted and 
grasped at by every possible means ; that they were 
exposed to constant outrages, without hope of redress ; 
to which might be added, that they often sought it 
themselves not in the mildest manner. The state gov- 
emments compIained,that to have independent states of 
so turbulent a character enclosed within their domain, 
was incompatible with any regulär System of adminis- 
tration. In these drcumstances a plan was devised, 
which was first developed by Monroe in his message of 
the 7th December 1824. Beyond the most westem 
frontier of the states, there lay a great extent of terri- 
tory, which, though rüde, contained as much productive 
land as would be sufficient for the support of all these 
tribes. It was proposed to present such motives as might 
induce them to quit all the domains now held by them 
within the Union, and emigrate thither. They were to 
be paid the füll price of the former, to be freely Irans- 
ported and established in their new possessions, and re- 
ceive their subsistence for one year. TMs plan appeared 
to US at first view both cruel and unwise ; and we know 
that Mr Catlin and others deeply interested in the people 
are of the same opinion. On füll cönsideration, how- 
ever, we incline to consider it the best alternative, under 
the circumstances, lef t to the general govemment. They, 
as must have fully appeared in the course of this work, 
cannot control their borderers, or even their border- 
states ; and it is impossible to prevent coUisions, the issue 
of which must always be disastrous to the Indian race. 
Some such plan, therefore, was perhaps the only one by 
which they could be protected, or even their existence 
preserved. 

It continued to be prosecuted under the administra- 
tion of Adams, yet without, for some time, making much 
progress. To quit their native seats, the höme of their 
&thers, the tombs of their ancestors, appeared to the 
Indians an evil not to be compensated by any extemal 
advautages, in a distant and unknown region. Jackson, 
ho wever, applied himself to the object with characteristic 
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energy and determination. Without employing abso- 
lute compulsion, he intimated that they could only re- 
main on condition of ceasing to be independent, and 
becoming subject to the laws of the State within which 
they were located. This altematiTe, as was expected, 
appeared to them so terrible, that a reluctant consent 
to removal began to be extorted. In December 1830, 
the President could announce a treaty to that eflFect with 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws. Fruitless negotiations 
were carried on with the Cherokees; but, in 1838, 
agreements were made with the Creeks in Alabama, 
and the Seminoles in Florida, who, in their difficult 
country, had been reinforced by fugitives from various 
States. Conceming the transactions with this last 
people, no regulär or authenticated narrative has yet 
been published; and we must depend chiefly on an 
article in the North American Review, not perhaps 
quite friendly to the president. They stipulated, it 
appears, for a deputation to proceed and to examine the 
territory assigned, understanding that the final decision 
was to depend upon its report. Government, on the 
contrary, conceived the engagement to be absolute, and 
in Aprü 1834 obtained a vote of congress for its execu- 
tion. The deputation, it is said, on their retum, re- 
ported favourably of the territory, but objected to the 
vicinity in which they would be placed to some hostile 
tribes. The year 1836 having nearly elapsed without 
any movement, Jackson pressed with extreme urgency 
their immediate departure. The resolution was then 
taken of resisting to the last extremity. Oceola, the 
Chief, proclaimed it treason for any Indian to leave the 
country. A general attack was commenced on the 
American frontier posts, which, being very unprepared, 
fiufiered severely, On the 28Üi December 1835, a de- . 
tachment of 102 men was cut off, three only escaping ; 
and the bodies of the slain were found fifty-three days 
after lying unburied on the field of battle. On the 
31 st, a body of between^OO and 300 was defeated, with 
the loss of sixty-three killed and wounded. The war 
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spTead among the adjacent tribe of the Creeks, and be- 
came one of the longest and most obstinate ever waged be- 
tween the two races. When the main foroe of the States 
was brought up, the msuigents were unable to &ce it in 
the open field ; bat to root them out of the swamps, 
moraaseS) and dense entangled folrests of this most difficült 
country, proved a task truly arduous. What rendered 
the American force both inefficient and expendve was its 
being mostly composed of militia» called out only for a 
certain time, a great part of which was occapied in the 
march and retom. The total expenditure of the war 
is reckoned at 20,000,000 dollars (above £4^000,000 
Sterling). At length, in 1839, General Macomb con- 
cluded a treaty, by which they were not obliged to 
emigrate, bat allowed to occnpy unmolested a certain 
ränge of territory. Thenccj however, they made for- 
midable incarsions, and it was not tili Aagast 1842 
that govemment coald announce the final termination 
of this contest. The Ci*eeks had already been sabdaed, 
and about 1840 the object had been nearly completed 
of transporting the whole of the Indian race to the ter- 
ritory assigned to them along the westem frontier. 

Negotiations had been long carried on with France on 
accoant of the seizares made ander the decrees of Napo- 
leon. These häd even been acknowledged to the extent 
of twenty-five millions of francs (above £1,000,000), 
bat the govemment had been exceedingly slow in making 
the payment. In 1836, however, the energy of Jack- 
son, accompanied even by a threat of war, extorted its 
liqaidation. 

The finances at this period reached a point of pros- 
perity not attained in any other civilized coantry. The 
whole of the national debt had been paid ofif, and a con- 
• siderable sarplas was found in the treasary. As it was 
not considered advisable either to redace the daties on 
Imports, or the price of public land, it was resolved to dis- 
tribute this sam among the states, to be employed for 
purposes of internal improvement. This prosperity en- 
couraged the president to continae bis wairfare against 
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banks, and even to form the design of banishing paper 
currency, and substituting one entirely of gold. As a 
preliminary, ordere were issued to refuse payment in any 
other sbape for tbe land sales. Tbis occasioned a drain of 
specie, which, comblned doubtiess witb other causes, 
burried on tbat violent crisls wben all tbe banks stopt 
at once, and tbe wbole nation, irom tbe beigbt of pros- 
perity, was plnnged into tbe deepest distress, 

Tbis result was favourable to tbe party bostile to 
Jackson, and wbicb bad assumed a new and populär 
character. His temper and conduct were despotic, and 
by bis yetoes be bad dictated a series of leading legis- 
lative measures, in Opposition to tbe decision of congress, 
Tbey proclaimed liberty to be in danger, and, under 
tbe title of Wbigs, came forward as its guardians. Tbe 
people could not but recognise some truth in tbese 
cbarges, and tbe Stagnation of trade afiPected even tbe 
lowest ranks, Mr Clay, and otber former parüsans of 
democracy, joined tbis Standard, wbicb gained continu- 
ally new adberents. 

In tbe beginning of 1837» tbe second term of 
Jackson's rule baying expired, be followed tbe usual 
course, and declined standiag a tbird time. Van Buren, 
vice-president, attacbed tb tbe same principles, was put 
forward by tbe party, wbo bad still power sufficient to 
secure bis election, tbougb only by a majority of 43 — 
167 to 124. Tbe latter number, from want of concert, 
was distributed among four candidates, of wbom General 
Harrison bad 73. 

Mr Van Buren, witb less energy, bäd a more moderate 
and prudent temper than bis predecessor ; but be in- 
herited all the evils of tbe System, wbicb, at bis acces- 
sion, bad just reached their utmost beigbt. Tbe finances, 
&om a State of such high prosperity, bad sunk into 
extreme embarrassmeut. Jackson bad boasted of the 
fidelity witb wbicb tbe state-banks kept tbe deposits of 
public money ; but now, wben called upon for repay- 
ment, tbey **found it inconvenient to comply ;" in short, 
they bad embarked tbe money in speculation, and lost 
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iL The customs had diminished with the decline of 
trade, and heavy extra expenses had been incurred hy 
the Indian war and removsd. The president was obliged, 
in his inangural address, to announce that a loan of six 
or rather ten millions of doUars would be necessaiy to 
jneet the expenses of the year. Notwithstanding the 
lamentable failure of the state-banks, he stül repelled 
the idea of a national institution, bnt substitated a 
braneh of the treasury to be employed in keeping the 
public money, — ^a measure considered as nnduly in- 
creasing the influence of the executiye, and at the same 
time by no means very secure. 

In the end of 1837, the American cabinet was placed 
in a delicate Situation by the posture of affairs in 
Canada. ^ long dispute between the legislature and 
the British goyemment issued at length in open re- 
bellion, which broke out at once both in the lower and 
Upper province. A laige body of American Citizens on 
the frontier caught the infection, and, under the title of 
sympathizers, eagerly desired to make common cause 
with the insurgents. The president^ seconded in con- 
gress by men of the most opposite parties, detennined 
to enforce the strictest neutrality. He issued two suc- 
cessive Orders, prohibiting all interference, and waming 
the people of the penalties they would incur by vio- 
lating the law. As the border militia could not be 
trusted, a large body was ordered from the more peace- 
able districts of the interior, and placed under the com- 
mand of General Scott. 

The rising in both provinces was very quickly sup- 
pressed ; but Mackenzie, the leader in Upper Canada, 
found at BuflFalo a welcome reception. Some of the prin- 
cipal Citizens, including even militaryofficers, detennined, 
in defiance of their govemment, to support the cause. 
A band of refugees and sympathizers took possession 
of Navy Island, in the centre of the Niagara Channel, 
which they fortified so strongly, that Sir Allan M*Nab, 
with the loyalist force, was unable to dislodge them. 
He employed, howeyer, Captain Drew to seize and de- 
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stroy the Caroline, a vessel employed in conreying to 
them provisions and stores. This attack, made while 
the vessel was moored near the American shore, was not 
only londly exclaimed against by the sympathizers, bat 
complained of by the govemment as an Invasion of the 
territory. Greneral Scott having arrived and cut off 
from the island all supplies, while the British force was 
constantly angmenting, the invaders were obliged to 
evacuate the Station. They oontinued, bowever, to 
make inroads at different points, both of Lower^md 
Upper Canada, though withont any success. These 
proceedings^ being steadily discountenanced by the 
American cabinet, abd arising evidently only out 
of the lawless character of the border population, did 
not cause any interruption in the good understanding 
between the two countries.* 

From another quarter some threat of collision arose. 
Owing to the vagne tenps of the treaty of 1788, there 
remained in dispute a large extent of country, between 
Maine on one side, and the British provinces of New 
Brunswick and Canada on the other. It formed at that 
time a mere tract of wild forest^ scarcely trodden by a 
European ; but as settlement and cuiture advanced, the 
fine timber with which it was clothed became an im- 
portant object to both parties, especially the Americans. 
In 1829, an agreement was made to refer the question 
to the award of the King of Holland. He rendered it 
in 1831, declaring the impossibility of regulating any 
boundary according to the doubtful tenor of the treaty, 
but recommending one extending along the St Croix, 
the St John, and thence to the head of the Connecticut. 
All parties were disposed to acquiesce in this decision, 
except the senate, who rejected it as not made according 
to the terms of the treaty, but proposing a new and 
arbitrary line. Thus the question continued undecided, 
while it was assuming every day greater importance. 
Trespassers from each side entered the territory to cut 

* These events are more fully narrated in British America 
(Edinburgh Cabinet Library), vol. i. p. 224-242. 

T0L.III. Z 
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timbery and expeditions were sent to driye them off, 
which virtually took possesäion of the ground. One 
from New Brunswick made prisoner Mr Macintyre, 
land-agent for Maine, and conveyed him to Fredericton. 
An armed body of 200 from that state then entered, and 
carried off Mr Maclauchlan, the British warder. Border 
collision seemed inevitable, when an agreement was made 
between Mr Fox the British ambassador, and Mr Forsyth 
the American secretary of state, that the gov^emment of 
Maine should yolunt^ily withdraw its military force, 
and any future arrangements against trespassers be made 
by the two powers jointly. A Convention to that effect 
was signed by the respective goyemors on the 2dd and 
26th March 1839. 

Meantime the Whig party gamed continnally new 
strength, as the embarrassments imputed to the over- 
throw of the bank, and the attempts to introduce 
an exclusively gold currency, were more sensibly feit. 
All their efforts were concentrated as the period ap- 
proached for the election of a new president. In order 
to prevent that division, which before had at least weak- 
ened the display of their strength, a national Whig 
Convention was assembled at Harrisburg in Pennsyl- 
vania, to agree on some one candidate. Those proposed 
were General Harrison, Mr Clay, and General Scott. 
After five successive bailots, the former was fixed upon, 
while Mr Tyler, a Virginian, with a supposed leaning 
to the democratic side, was unanimoudy named for 
vice-president. Conventions, with assemblies and pro- 
cessions on a great scale, were held at Boston, Baltimore, 
Wheeling, and other places, to support this canvass. 

These efforts were crowned with complete success. 
The election of Harrison was carried by a majority of 
234 to 60 ; that of Tyler by a similar one. The for- 
mer was inaugurated on the 4th of March 1841, and 
presently fonned a ministry composed of leading mem- 
bers of the porty who had raised him to power. Mr 
Webster was named secretary for foreign affairs, and 
was expected to have the chief influence in the admin- 
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istration ; while Mr Everett was sent ambassador to 
England. The Whigs, who could also command decided 
though not large majorities in both houses, seemed to 
be entering on a long and secure tenure of power, 
These prospects were blasted by a very unexpected and 
melanoholy event. The president, who had reached 
his sixty-ninth year, proved unequal to the fiatigues of 
his arduous fonctions, and died on the 4th of April, just a 
month after commencing their exercise. Tha Constitu- 
tion then conferred the office upon Mr Tyler, vice- 
president, who, by an arrangement which appears 
Singular, yet is prevalent in America, was attached in a 
great degree to the opposite or democratic principles. 

The new president, however, professed veneration for 
his predecessor, with an Intention to tread in his footsteps, 
and to employ the same ministers. The party there- 
fore lost no time in bringing forward their favourite 
measure of a new national bank, the absence of which 
they considered one main cause of the recent distresses. 
Accordingly a bill for one on a plan nearly similar to 
the former, to be entitled a *^ fiscal bank," was passed 
by both houses. On being presenteä, however, to the 
President, he applied to it a decided veto, yet intimating 
a disposition to sanction an Institution of which the 
nature and objects should be more limited. In the 
hope of meeting bis views, the houses prepared another 
for what was to be termed a *• fiscal corporation ;" 
but, on the 9th September, it also was negatived. 
NoÜiing could then exceed the indignation and dis- 
gust of the Whig party, who saw their immense 
efforts made with such seeming success entirely fi-us- 
trated. All the members of the cabinet resigned, 
with the exception of Mr Webster, who was supposed 
to remaln with a view to conduct the now pending 
negotiation with Britain. 

A Singular circumstance had occurred to increase 
its difficulties. Mr Macleod, on his way from Canada 
to New York, was arrested on the charge of haying 
been concemed in the seizure of the Caroline, and 
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the death of an American who feil in the conflict. 
The authorities, who were little disposed to engage in 
such a transaction, admitted him to bau ; bnt the mob 
at Lockport fariously rose, compelled the secimties to 
withdraw their bond, and retained him in prison. The 
general govemment claimed his release, as being indicted 
for a political offence, for which the British ambaasadoi 
undertook to answer ; bat the supreme conrt of New 
York decided, that the two naüons not haying been at 
war, the present must be considered a common cbaige 
of murder, to be tried by the criminal court of the state. 
Thns affairs continued in an agitated and irritating Posi- 
tion tili the 12th October^ when a jury acquitted him as 
not having been concemed in the outrage. 

In August 1841, a new ministry was formed in 
Britain, at the head of which was Sir Robert PeeL 
One of the first objects to which they tumed their at- 
tention was the adjustment of the American boundary 
dispute. With this riew a special mission was sent, 
composed of Lord Ashburton, head of the commercial 
house of Baringy one of the most distinguished in the 
country. His lordship arrived in 1842, and an actiye 
correspondence was immediately opened between him 
and Mr Webster. Though encumbered with some dif- 
ficulties, it was conducted on both sides with an eamest 
desire for a pacifiic termination. Accordingly, in August 
1842, a treaty was concludcd, in which this long-pend- 
ing question was at length adjusted. The line was 
drawn nearly according to the award of the King of 
Holland, to which Britain, though not quite sati^ed, 
had iormerly given her consent, while America had 
rejected it ; so that the concession was mainly on her 
p^. The Senate, after a debate of four days, ratified 
it by a majority of thirty-nine to nine. 

In the course of 1842, considjBrable agitation was ex- 
cited by an attempt made in Rhode Island to change the 
stateH^onstitution, and establish it on a more demociatio 
basis. Such an alteration was in &ct considered legitimate 
if introduced by a Convention called by the legislature 
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according to certain forma. The popfniar leadeis and 
their adherents, however, assembled, and, aUeging that 
they formed a majority, organized a new System on the 
basis of imiyersal suffrage, appointing their chief^ 
Mr Dorr, the new govemor. They had even sjrm- 
pathizeis in New York and Boston ; but the president 
prononnced decidedly against so irregulär a moyementy 
intimating eyen his determination, if necessary, to enl- 
ploy force in its snppression. The state-govemment 
mustered an armed body, by which it was speedily put 
down, — Dorr and his adherents having either fled or dis- 
persed. Soon after, they assembled anew, 700 strong, 
and took post on a hill, which they fortified with iive 
pieces of cannon. The militla of the state being then 
called out, to the number of 3000, again attacked and 
dispersed them, with scarcely any bloodshed. 

Inthegeneral govemment, during the two last years, 
a confused agitation of parties has prevailed, without any 
striking coUision. Mr Webster has resigned, and the 
Whig party have become entirely alienated from the 
present administration, while the democratic faction by 
no means give it their füll confidence. The result of 
the new election, which comes on in spring 1845, is 
thus yery uncertain. 

About half the states continue either to repudiate 
their debts, or at least to pay neither principal nor in- 
terest. It is fair to state, that their conduct meets with 
decided reprobation among the respectable part of their 
own Citizens, as well as among suffering parties in this 
country. The last North American Review has an ex- 
cellent article, expressing hope that the Suspension is 
merely temporary, but, if otherwise, denouncing it as a 
complete forfeiture of the national character. It an- 
nounces that their proud System of freedom will thus be 
dishonoured, and their boasted aim to make it the admira- 
tion and model of other and future nations will be com- 
pletely frustrated. In fact, the consequence has already 
been a severe aggravation of the embarrassments of the 
general govemment, whose most advantageous proposals 
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for a loan in Europe have been peremptorily rejected. 
It has thus been able to carry on its current expenses 
only by loans at home on onerous terms, or by the issae 
of treasury notes. Of the latter, there were outstand- 
ing in 1843, 10,093,000 dollars. By strict economy the 
current expenses were reduced from 26,366,000 doUars 
in 1842 to 23,078,000 in 1843. 

The territory beyond the Rocky Mountains, to which 
the Americans have given the name of Oregon, has be- 
come a source of controversy with Britain. In 1818, 
when the subject was merely speculative, a temporary 
Convention was formed, that, without prejudicing the 
Claim of either party, the region should be left free to 
the vessels and subjects of both. In 1827, this agree- 
ment was prolonged for an indefinite period, leaving it, 
however, open for either party to press its claim, upon 
giving twelve months' notice. The activity and good 
management of the Hudson's Bay Company have nearly 
monopolized the für trade, and driven the Americans 
out of the region. This exclusion is viewed with jeal- 
ousy ; while adventurous squatters are aspiring to form 
Settlements in some of the fine yalleys that lie between 
the mountains and the ocean. Hence, some of the tur- 
bulent members of congress do not hesitate to call upon 
the govemment to annul the Convention, and prosecute 
the Claim even at the hazard of war ; but it is not pro- 
bable that any measure so rash will be adopted, especi- 
ally under so severe a pressure of financial difficulty. 
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ABSTRACT OF THE RETÜRNS OF THE EXTENT AND VALUB 

OF THE DIFFERENT BRANCHES OF AMERICAN INDÜSTRY 

MADE ÜNDER THE CENSÜS OF 1840. 



Iron, cast 


Work.. 

No.804 
795 
120 
157 

1,408 
2,881 


QuuÜtiM. 


Valu«. 




CapiUl InvMted. 


286.903 tons 

197,233 .. 

31,239,453 Ibs. 

863,'489 tons 
27,603,191 bush. 
6,179,174 .. 

4,335,669 nomb. 
14,97 l,i?86 .. 
19,311,374 .. 
26,301,293 .. 

84,823,272 bush. 

4,161,504 .. 

123,071,341 .. 

18,645,567 .. 

7,291,743 .. 

377,531,875 .. 

35,802,114 Ibä. 

1,238,502 .. 

628,303 .. 

108,298,060 bush. 

10,248,109 tons 

95,252 .. 

219.163,319 Ibs. 

80,841,422 .. 

790,479,275 .. 

61,552 .. 

155,110,809 .. 

5,088,891 cords 

124;734gaIlB. 

773Ä qnint. 

472,359barrols 
4,764,708 galla. 
7,636,778 .. 

619,V()6bamis 
15,935 tens 


^ DoUm.. 

529,605 
370,614 

3,695,884 
9,344,410 

33,787,008 
7,266,904 

29,023,380 

2,601,196 

593,534 

12»943,607 

1,065,869 
^626,680 


30,497 

1,017 
1,046 
728 
3,043 
3,768 
2,365 
7,859 

8,'653 

35,963 
22,402 

36,584 
>22,042 


§20,432,131 

1,346,766 
234,325 
238,980 
4,355,602 
1,868,862 
6,998.045 


.. bar. 


Lead 


Gold 


Othermetals. 

Goal, anthracite.... 

Salt 


Granite,marble,&c. 
Horsesandmules.. 

Neatcattle 

Sheep 


2,54 

2,94^ 
119,292 

260,301 


},169 

J,774 

^,367 

■700 


Hogs '. 

Poultry 


Wheat 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye 

Bück wheat 

Indian com 

Wool 


Hops. 

Wax 

Potatoes 

Hay. 


Hempandflax 

Tobacco 

Rice. 


Cotton 


Silkcocoons. 

Sugar. 

Wood 


Dairy. 


Cirohturi,,,, 


Wine 

Home-madegooda.. 
Garden produoe.... 
Nurseries 

.. retail 


Lumberyards 

Internal transport.. 
Fi8h,smoked&dried 

.. pickled 

OU, spermaceti.... 

.. other 

r<nnibw.. . , 


9,848,307 
11,626,950 

16,429,620 


Tar, pitch, Äc 

Ashes,potandpearl 
Skins and Fürs.... 
Ginseng. &c 


.... 
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Bftachinery 

Hardware, dcc... 

Cannon. 

Small arms 

Precioiu metals . . 

Yarious ditto .... 

Granite» &c 

Bricks and liine. . 

Wool 

Cotton...... 

SUk 

Mixedfabrics 

Tobacco 

Hatsand caps. 

Straw-bonnets..... 

Tanned leatber . . . 

Other ditto 

Boap 

Candles, taUow... 
.. Wax, &c..... 

Distilleries 

Breweries. 

Gunpowder 

Drugs, paintfl, dyes, 

&c 

Turpentine&vamiBh 
Glaaa 

'ottery 

teflned sugar^ 
Confectionery, &c.. 

Paper 

Printing 

Binding 

Newspapers, dcc, 

Cordage . 

Musical Instruments 
Carriages, &c. 
Mills, flour... 

.. grist. 

.. saw. 

.. oU 

Ships 

Fumiture 

|House8,brick&8tone 

I .. wooden 

lAU other manufact. 
[Total manufactures 



4,009 
1,240 



17,136 



10,306 
406 
137 



li6 
659 
43 

426 
1,652 

447 
1,631 

388 



4,d64 

23,661 

31,650 

843 



8,429 
45,684 



274 
88,073 



15,745 IhB, 



7,245,479Bide8> 

49,820,497 Ibs. 
17,904,507 . . 

2,936,951 . . 
41 ,402,627 galls. 
23,267,730 .. 

8,977,348 Ibs. 



DoUara. 

10,960,581 
6,451,967 



4.734.960 
9,779.448 
2,442.950 
9,736,945 
20,6.96,999 
46,350,453 
119,814 
6,545,503 
5,819,568 
8,704,342 
1,476,505 

33,134,403 



7,404,562baiTel8 



}•■ 



rtrSoB« 



13,001 
5,492 

1,744 

1,556 

6,677 

3,734 

22,807 

21,342 

72,119 

767 

15,906 

8,384 

} 20,176 
/ 26,018 



4,151,899 
660.827 
2,890.293 
1,104,826 
3,250,700 
1,223,865 
6,153,092 



4,078,306 

923,924 

10,897,887 



76,545,246 

7,016,094 
7,555,405 

41,917.401 

34,785,353 



6,641 

12,223 
496 

} 1,848 

3,236 
1,612 

} 1,355 

4,726 

4,464 

908 

21,994 

(.60,788 



18,003 
85,501 



20,6! 



15,765,12« 

51,102,359 

«74,374 

4,368,991 

3,437.191 

4,485,300 

15,650,929 
12,881,26ä 

2,757,27a 

9,147,368 

875,87^ 




2,465,577 
^ 734.37<J 
5,551,632 

65.858,470 



6.989,971 



25.019,7« 

267.786..57<' 
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Bunker's Hill, battle of, L 380, 381. 

Burgoyne, his expedition from Ca- 
nada, ii. 35-40. Surrender to Ge- 
neral Gates, 41. 

Burke, Mr, his Speeches in fiävour 
of the colonists, i. 358, 361. His 
plan of conciliation, 387. 

Bumet, govemor of Massachusetts, 
i253. Of New York, 293, 294. 



C. 

Cabot, John, discorery of North 
America by, L 29. 



Cabot, Sebastian, his voya^ along 
the coast, L 2a Explores Hud- 
son's Bay, 30. Character of this 
discoverer, ib. 

Cambridge, description of, üL 293. 

Camden, battle of, ü. 82. 

Canada, cession of to Britain, L 330. 
American expeditions agaiiut,390, 
391 ; ii. 187, 191-194, 204, 205. 
CivU war hi, üi. 360, 361. 

Canals, U. 313-326. Groat Brie Ca- 
nal, 314-317. OthersinNew York, 
317, 318. In Ohio aad Indiana, 
318-320. Pennsylvania, 320, 321. 
Maryland, 321-324. New Jers^, 
&c., 324, 325. Virginia, &c., 325, 
326. New England, 326. 

Cancello, a Dominican missionary, 
attempts by him to convert the 
Floridans, i. 65. Is put to death 
by them, ib. 

Carolinas, the, colonization of, L 298- 
310. Early Settlements, 296. Li- 
beral grant hj Charles II., 299. 
Constitution framed by Shaftes- 
bury and Locke, 300. Progres of 
the Settlements, 302, 303. Con- 
stitution annulled, 304. Spanish 
Invasion repulsed, 305. Indian 
war, 305-307. Colony reverte to 
the crown, 309. Separation of the 
northem and southem portions, 
ib. Topography,üL 311-316. 

Catlin, Mr, notice of his travels, üL 
200. 

CatskUl Mountains, iü. 295, 296. 

Chalons, Captain, his voyage to New 
England, 1. 177- 

Channing, Dr, notice of his writings, 
ÜL 196, 197. 

Charleston (Carolina), its fonnda- 
tion, L 303. Siege of, ü. 67, 68. 
Trade, 379. Descnption of , iü. 315. 

Charleston (Massachusetts), descrip- 
tion of, Ui. 293. 

Chatham, Lord, his speech against 
taxing the colonists, i. 345. Op- 
position to Lord North's measures, 
361, 369. Opposes the severanoe 
of the colonies, ü. 43, 44. 

Chrlst-ians, the, account of, UL 85. 

Cincinnati, description of, iii. 321. 

Clarke, govemor of New York, L 294. 

Clason, Isaac, notice of his poetry. 
üi. 170, 171. 

Clay, Henry, notice of his oratory, 
üL 127-130. 

Cleybome, Captain, his settlementon 
Kent Island, L 150. Contestowith 
Lord Balthnore, 151, 152. fixcitet 
an insurrection in Maryland, 157. 
Named a commissioner to the oo- 
lonies, 162. 

Climate of the United States, L 17. 
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Clinton, goyernor of New York, L 
294. 

Clinton, General, conducts an ex- 
pedition against Charleston, L 396. 
Its repulse, 397. Attempts to aid 
Burgoyne, iL 40. Buccemls Howe, 
51.— See BiStory. 

Coligni, Admiral, oolonial enter- 
prisesof, L 70-73. 

ColOnies, British, not originally con- 
nected, L 316. Contests with the 
French, 317-330. Propoaals for a 
general union ineffectual, 322, 323. 
View of their progress in popula- 
tion and wealth, 330-333. Dia- 
turbances caused by the Stamp- 
Act, dcc, 342-^7* Commence- 
ment of the revolutionary war, 
374. Declarationoflndependence, 
396-400.— See HUtorp. 

Colonization Society, ÜL 68. Its 
objects, 75, 76. 

Columbia district, topography of, 
iii. 304-311. 

Commerce, domestic, ii. 299-349. 
Ito great extent, 300, 301. Steam- 
navigation, 302-313. Canals, 313- 
326. RaUways, 326-335. Bank- 
ing, 335-349. 

Commerce, foreign, il. 350-380. Im- 
mense agricultural exports, 350- 
356. Timber, fish, manufactures, 
&c, 356-359. Imports, 359, 360. 
Trade mth Britain, 360. France, 

' 361. Other European countries, 
361, 362. West Indies and South 
America, 362-366. East Indies 
and China, 366, 367. Bhi| 
&c., 368-376. Seaports, 37r 

Conant, Roger, settlement formed 
at Cape Ann by, i. 192. 

Congregationalists, aocount of, üL 



Congress, the first, meeting of, i. 
341, 342. 

Congress, general, meeting of, L 367. 
Resolutions adopted, 367, 368. 
War resolved on, 376-378. De- 
dares the colonies independent, 
396-400. Opens negotiations with 
France, ii. 44. Alfiance with that 
ower,48. With Bpain, 60^-See 



Congress, legislative, Constitution 
and functions of, iL 223-227. 

Connecticut, settlement of , L 255-257. 
Topography, iU. 284-294. 

Constitution, political, view of, ii. 
8I2-273. Functions of central go- 
▼emment, 214-223. Of the states, 
ib. Legislature, 223-227. Exe- 
cutive, 227-233. Judidarr, 233- 
235. Actual working of the Con- 
stitution, 235-258. State govem- 



ments, 258-260. Township and 
countyjurisdictions, 260-262. Po- 
lice, 262-264. Finances, drc, 264- 
271. Army and navy, 271-273. 

Cooper, Mr, notice of liis writings, 
ÜL 193-195. 

Combury, Lord, govemor of New 
York, L 292, 293. 

Comwallis, Lord.— See Historp. 

Cosby, Colonel, govemor of New 
York, i. 294. 

Cowpens, battle of, iL 76. 

Cranfleld, Edward, govemor of New 
Hampshire, i. 262. 

Cromwell, Oliver, ignoranoe of co- 
lonial affairs displ^yed by this 
ruler, L 164-171. 

Culpepper, Lord, govemor of Yir- 
gima, L 139, 140. 



Dana, Richard H., notice of his 

poetry, iü. 148-150. 
Davidson, Lucretia and Margaret, 

notice of their poetry, üL 186-191. 
Decljtration of Independence, L 398. 

400. 
Delaware, Lord, govemor of Vir- 
ginia, L 106, 109. 
Delaware river, üL 297, 298. 
Delaware State, topography o( iii. 

304-311. 
Democracy, its character and 3n- 

fluence, U. 336-341. 
Detroit, description of, iii. 322. 
Doane, Dr, notice of his poetry, iü. 

164, 165. 
Drake, J. Rodman, notice of his 

poetry, iii. 168. 
Dudley, govemor of Massachusetts, 

Dutch, Settlements formed by them 
in New York, i. 282, 283. 

Dwight, Dr, notice of his poetry, 
m. 135, 136. 



EflSngham, Lord, govemor of Vir- 
ginia, i. 140, 141. 

Eliot, Mr, the Indian spostle, 1. 
245-247. 

Elizabeth, maritime enterpriseunder 
that princess, i. 79, 80. 

Emigration to the United States, üi. 
330-345. Early westera Settle- 
ments— Boone, 331 .y. Henderson, 
332. Acquisition of Ohio, 333. 
Sales of land, 334-336. Imposi- 
tions practised, 337, 338. Settle- 
ment on improved fiirms,- 
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pArison of different itates, 338-340. 
British America and the States, 

340. Timbered land and prairie, 

341. Modes of conveyance weet- 
vard» 341-344. Employment for 
operatives, 344» 345. 

Episcopalians, account of, iii. 86. 
Erie Canal, account of, iL 314-317. 
Essayist«, ÜL 195-197. 
Eutaw, batUe of , iL 85. 
Everett, Edward,, notice of bis ofa- 

tory, ilL 1£0-123. 
Executive govemment, character of. 

iL 227-233. Its poUtical influenae. 



Fayette, Marquis de la, embraces 
ttie cause of the Americans, ii. 89. 
—SeeHUtory. 

Fendal, Josiah, govemor of Mary- 
land, L 171-174. 

Finances, dtc, iL 264-271. 

Fisherv, iL 296-298. Cod, 296, 297. 
Mackerel, &c., 297. Whale, 296. 

Fishes, iii. 279-282. 

Fletcher, Golonel, govemor of New 

Yorlc, L 291, 292. 
'Florida, dif\-ii\-rT\' nr l\- V'<u':'j- de 
Leon, i. 3.^ . .\ kw 1 u-a li t r ^rm \ . tV its 
conquest, :t<.l Buffüna^auddisM- 
trous fate * f hh tspwIitJuEi, 37-46. 
Similar a![<iüiht hy fcuto, 4Ü-63. 
It8un8uct.;v4iil rtiault, (15, Settle- 
mentform il bythtj Freach ilijgue- 
nots under Litiidtmni ero ,71. Cruel 
massacre. of tbc nttkra by the 
Spaniardfi. /5* Dpeadful rijtaliap 
tion byD. <ioiiTsm^,77. Topo- 
graphy of tliis n^Kion, tii. 311-316. 
Cession of L-y äyain, 34U, Jü^y. 

Forests, L 25. 

Francis I. sends out an expedition to 
North America under Yerazzano, 
L 66. 

Franklin, Benjamin, proposes a 
scheme for uniting the cofonies, i. 
322, 323. Mission to London. 
340, 353, 354. Draws up a plan 
of conciliation, 372. Appomted 
commissioner firom congress to 
France, ü. 47. 

French, their expeditions to North 
America, L 66-7a Francis L, 66. 
Expedition under Yeh&zzano, 66- 
68. Bis fate, 69. Adminl CoUgni, 
TO. Be sends out Ribault, ib. 
Colonists retom, 71. Settlement 
formed by Laudonniere, 71-73. 
Massacre of the settlers by the 
Spaniards, 73-76. Retaliation by 
De Gourgues, 76-78. ^ 



French, their Claims on tbe westem 
territory, i. 319. Contesto with the 
British colonies, ai7-33a Aaaist- 
ance granted to the Americans, 
U. 45. Treaty of allianoe with 
them, 48.— See Hutorp. 

Fulton, Robert, hia efforta to prth 
mote steam navigation, iL 303-307. 

Für trade, iL 284. 

G. 

Gaxe, General, govemor of Massa- 
chusetts, i. 362-365, 373-376, 380, 
393.— See History. 

Gallagher, WiUiam D., notice of 
bis poetry, iiL 174, 175. 

Gates, General, bis Operations 
against Burgoyne, ii. 38-40. Cap- 
tures the British force, 41.— See 
Historp. 

Genet, French ambassador, his 
violent proceedings, iL 149-153. 

Geology, ui. 301-223. 

George, Lake, i. 22. 

Georgia, settlement of, i. 310-315. 
Exertions of General Oglethorpe, 
31 1 , 31 2. Wesley and Whitefield, 
313. Spanish war, 314. Becomes 
a royal colony, 315. Topograph j. 
iü. 311-316. »' 6* F j. 

Gomez, Stephen, discovers New 
York and part of New England, L 

Gorges, Sir Ferdinand, Settlements 

in New Bampshire and Maine 

formed b^^, i. 260. 
Gorton, religiousdisturbances raised 

by him in New England, i. 218- 

220. 
Gosnold, Bartholomew, his voyage 

along the coast of New England, i. 

88, 89. — ö » 

Gould, Bannah F., notice of her 

poetry, üi. 185, 186. 
Gourgues, Dominique de, revengea 

the massacre of bis countrymen bv 

the Spaniards, L 76-78. 
Greene, GeneraL— See Historp. 
Grenville, Sir Richard, condncts 

Raleigh's second expedition to 

Vh^nia, L 82. 
Grenville, George, his plan of taxing 

America, L 388, 389. His defence 

of the measure, 344. 
GuUdford, battle of, 11. 79, 80. 

H. 

Hall, Mrs, notice of her poetry, üL 

182-184. 
Halleck, Fiti-Greene, notice of his 
' poetry, iiL 15S-154. 
Hamilton, Colonel, appointed secn- 

tary of the treasiuy under Waah- 
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ington, i]A'M Pia flnan^jlnl plnns, 
ldO-133. UiHciLHitliH J7J- 

HarrisoD, C<«£icr?i.!, iPrEsittcntj üi. 
362,363. 

Harvey» Jobn, govemür of YLrjüiifk, 
L 125. 

Henry, Päitrick, fata sp«edi In tliö 
Virginia n ai^^iiilily airattut ibd 
Stamp-Act, i, 3^1, At^eaan(i of 
bis oratorv, üL 113-117^ 

Hillhouse, JAm& A., uotlco nt bis 
poetry, lü. 168, IW^ 

Historians. Ifl. im, IdB. 

History — ^from tho commfTntüiDCTit 
of the Bevalution ta tbo Deelam- 
tion of IndöpondoneeT ^^ ,trW'4iHi. 
Authoritii^ coDiultoil. 3:^-3D(i. 
Beeret (üsraiiteiitB, .137* flan of 
taxing A m erißa , —St atiit^ A e?t, ,?3n- 
341. Plnst Ccsniiruwi, Mi, 343, 
Tumults in tlia txtJotiitfi, ;i4'2''Mi, 
Marquifi <»f Kuckitighsuri ttünlatep, 
344. Conüfias-ilou^i, ^&. Trau- 

?uilllty rt»atofe(!, Wl CharK's 
'ownshenHt 347. N^w Uixm im- 
posed, ib. Frwih tronhlL's, 347- 
350. Non-importntiofi EiLfrueinent, 
350. Lcrd North nüni^tcr, 351. 
Repeal of tuses, 3J2, MiivcTnontq 
in America. 303-35^. Duty on 
Tea, 355* YialünL proci^viJiniffi at 
Boston, 354T, 357, IndiiaiatLon of 
minister >. 3.^7- Purt oiua*ü, a&7- 
359. Alt' irrition of ilie tiüarttr;?, 
&c.,359 -äul . Opposition by Üurhe, 
Chathaut, jiqtI ütber«, 3til» 3(>^. 
Extreme h S l:^ij mi ten t in tbe cotwi Ift*, 
362-367. M uüimg of güiKM^ eori- 
gress 367- Its xirüCEtdings, 367r 
368. Di'1»atiL^N iD rurliiiQient, 3€^- 
370. CoiTCivv luEriiüureJ*, 370, 371. 
Arming in MLk^Mk<^lni!>i«ttJi, 37 J. 
Battle tif Lexinj,-i*>!i( 374, 375. 
Warlilce oiXiKitirjTüa, ^5^ v^G. 
Addressori by Coimirtsfl. 377. 
Wauhin^; 1 1 m t L^omiDJiii loi' r-in-iL'IiJef, 
378. Ba 1 1 ] L- '>f HunktT*s i IUI , -180 . 
^1. H<«i'^ii]iL<: [aOYäiDünti in Vir- 
ginia an>i> tli»' ijihvr üo\on\m, 'JÜi- 

383. Stit ^ of WjwJi iti|||^<>i3 'a anuy , 

384. Pi'viviShIjii^s In ParliaqienV, 
385-388. 'i'A3üti^is wfth f^'naun 

grinces, ^bf. AFüerfcariexpQdLtiti'ii 
ito Can, I iL 1 , 390» 30 1 . Vimu li \ti l * 
of Wa8]kiiL;,'tont 3ftl-3ft1. G)ii^[> 
sueeeedei Ihv Uowu, 3iJ3, Buitun 
evacuatiJs 3^5. Washiisiftün 
marchea \o Xcw York. Säd Ex- 
pedition nzh'mst Cliiir]f>*toiit 3Dö- 
398. Dei:]ar;itioTioftndL'pet(dLftias 
398-400. 
History— to tbeallkn?«; wtih Fmnpc, 
ii. 9-48. G^üiiietal i?au$e« of tba 
rupture^^^liite of partJoi, l^U, 



Washington*» preparations, 14-16. 
Landing of Howe, 16. Battle of 
Brooldyn, 17, 18. British enter 
New Yorlc, 19. Retreat of the 
Americans, 22. Howe oceupies 
New Jersey, 22-24. Advantages 
gained by Washington, 24, 25. 
Charges against the British army 
unfbunded, 26-29. Plans of new 
crtIr7^*rn, S3^ .T>. Movements of 
Ifuuü, a<J. lils iiinding in the 
Ch ßsap^axki!', 31 ■ Ba ttle of Brandy- 
muo, 31, 3ä. British in Phila- 
delphia, 3;*H Dattl« of German- 
town , 33. WflsUington at Valley- 
f rge , 34, V iews an d prospects of 
thu Biitlib {Kimmnnder, 34, 35. 
IStjiL^lltlünaf l{urgoyne,35. First 
Mifceös, 3(1. DifBcLi(tfes,37. Battle 
of Butmingtont ^c., 38. Clinton's 
ni;|Kvlltlüii from N^yr Yorli, 40. 
BiiPffftyny'g niirwiider, 40, 41. 
l^di:i;.a of tbö latöllfgence in Eng- 
land, 41-43. Speech of Lord 
Ghatham, 43, 44. Negotiations of 
America with France, 44. Aid 
received from her, 45. Treaty of 
aUiance, 47, 4a 
History— to the peace in 1783, ü. 49- 
113. War between Britafai and 
France, 49, 50. Distresses of 
Washington, 50, 51. British com- 
missioners to treat for peace, 51. 
Their reception, 52, 53. Evacua- 
tion of Philadelphia, 53. Repulse 
of the Americans, 54. French 
naval Operations, 54, 55. Ad- 
vantages gained by the British, 55. 
Indian war in the west, 56. Plans 
of campaign, 57. Distress of the 
Americans, 58-60. Spain joins 
their cause, 60. Naval and mili- 
tary Operations, 61-64. Befeat of 
Lincoln, 65. Siege of Savannah 
raised, 66, 67. Siege of Charles- 
ton—surrender, 67, 68. British 
ovemm South Carolina, 69. De- 
feat of Gates and death of Fergu- 
son, 70-74. Comwallis retreats, 
74. Greene succeeds Gates, 75« 
Battle of Cowpens, 76. Retreat 
of the Americans, 77, 78. They 
retum, 78. Battle of Guildford» 
79, 80. Comwallis retires to 
Wilmington, 80. Greene invades 
South Carolina, 81. Comwallis 
marches into Virghiia, ib. Battle 
of Camden, 82. Successes of the 
American parties, 83. Repulsed 
at Ninety<eix, 84. Rawdon falls 
back. ib. Battle of Eutaw, 85. 
Causes of British failure, 86, 87. 
Operations near New York, 87-89. 
Expedition sent from France, 89, 
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90. AdTenturefl of Arnold, 90-92. 
Treacheroiu desertion, 93, 94. 
I>eath of Andr^, 94, 95. Financial 

:"-...::;.. .r z.:.-.. . ?-, 96. 

Juiieliuii ui FpenLli imd Aiut-rican 
armi«!«, VfJ. €ucce^« üf t'orn- 
WiUii to Vlr:g(iiia, 07. 96. Wash- 
IngtäQ rnnrcbes Ihittier, 1 iH). Naval 
op&raUoiu in tht' Chüz^ptuke^ ib. 
FlooB Df ClJnlüti und Com Wallis, 
HU, U)t. The latttir bi5?ieKEd in 
¥r>rk, lE»a. HJCl. l^tirrE!i]di-rB, 104. 
Clluttrn'a Att«iiiptti Ui relleve him, 
1 W J Ofi. Wjir with HolIfiiuJ » &c. , 
im, Chanpj of the Bfitiab min- 
ist ry^ IIIH. Aiitbiu^adars iitoet at 
VnriSy KNIJJK Di^niMiiioiis, lU. 
IrL-aiy i^kli A]i]«TiciK U:^. With 
Friuiiie and Bpoln, ll:^. 

History— the new Constitution and 

wowcdhsp un4 1 '73. 

Exliaiii^tbu of tu it, 

114* MB, TroublLri j.l lJ., miIV, 
] ] £- 11 7- I ta dUdiCiluüoi j , il 7 . I ^18- 
{iirl]|LnL>Qft tbmuf^lioiit tliü Union, 
nu, 119. Me<sÜtiiE üf denutiea at 
AnÄAnöUi. IW. GeimiTAr nici^ting 
t^t Lifilldd^lphlii, ib. Flui] lind 
delibemtkHiton n ncwctinätittitlon, 
lai , lä?. FiuaKy wHH'täoni^iJ, 123, 
WaeUtni^OQ [iresid^ijt, lj^3^127. 
TIjü cubSneE, 12ßp VHK Fiii.iriL.ial 
plans, litO'lJ3. Wu^Liii^ioii re- 
elected, 134. Disputes and var 
with the Indians, 135-142. Dis- 
turbances in Pennsj^lvania, 142- 
144. Negotiations witli England, 
144-146. With Spain, 146-148. 
Revolution in France, 148. Pro- 
ceedings of Oenet, her ambassador, 
149-153. Treaty with Britam, 
154, 155. Close of Washington's 
presidenc^, 158. Adams succeeds, 
159. Mission to France of Monroe, 
ib. Of Pinkney, 160. Hostile 
preparations, 161-163. Accom- 
inodation, 164. Jefferson Presi- 
dent, 166. Purchaseof Louisiana, 
167-169. Expedition to Tripoli, 
169-171* Daring enterprise of 
Burr, 171-173.— Ste Britain. 

History — Concluding sketch, iü.346- 
366. State after the war, 347. 
Transactions with the Barba^ 
States, ib. Monroe president, 348. 
Cession of Florida by Spain, 348, 
349. Question of slavery in Mis- 
souri, 349. South American re- 
publics acknowledged, 350. Tariff 
of 1824, ib. Adams president, ib. 
Tariff of 1828, 351. Jackson 
President, ib. Veto on the national 
bank, 352. North-west Indian 
war, 352, 353. Carolina resists 



the tariff, 353, 354. Measnres 
asamst the bank, 355. Removai 
of the Indians — Seminole war, 
355-358. Yan Boren president, 
359. Great finandal embanass- 



Tyk"i-T 3<iJ- DisturbiincßÄ in 
Khodt^ lälund, 364, ,Hi5. Kt^pudin- 
tiltn» ;Sfi5. Ot^fOTi quE^tion, IVMk 
HctU'iiiAiu rhiirlt^ F?nno, noüoa of 
hig paetry, lj|. 173-173, 

man[3 of ttie HrifisFi fürces In 
\' ■ ■ . '. "1 ■ ■-'. //ij^Tnw, 

i: .:,l. 

Hi.Li_:._, u.u..-i» i. ^^. ^^ — V(ir«d by 

the navigator of that name, 281. 

Description of, üi. 297. 
Hudson, Henry, aecount of his 

voyages, i. 279-281. 
Hunter, Sir Robert, goTcmor of 

New York, i. 293. 
Hutchinson , Mrs, her religious views, 

L 210. Banishment from 7' 

chusetts, and death, 216. 



niinoi!?. topoRraphy of, iU. 3lfl-33f, 
Imiiahji, topüii^'rapliy of, nu Slti-Äi'L'. 
IniliiLnA, rbeir oun tust s Wim ttieeiLTly 
^spanii^b ndventunTB in Florida, 
i, ^Hlii!^. FiTiJt jTittircourse witfi 
iFie Kiiglish in Virginia, Sl-tUL 
AdVh'citLirüs of Capt&in Stiiith, lö- 
1 ' *'k F'riiitcBs Pocjihontas, i It^l V2. 
Dn-mUnl miLisacre of the aeitlenk, 
11 !>-]:?] . War with tbe Morykird 

lülMtliHt^, 147, 14H. CoMU'SfS M-]tfi 
«u> vb iMi iki%ikl UdiVci'BiOii— JLiiul, 

244-247. Penn's treaty with them, 
268. War with the Dutch setüers 
in New York, 284. With the 
English in Carolina, 305-307. 
Treatieswith General Oglethorpe 
in Georgia, 312. Theu* employ- 
ment by the British — murder of 
Miss Macrea, ii. 37. Contests 
with the United States, 56, 135- 
142 ; üi. 352, 35a Their removai 
beyond the westem frontier— Se- 
minole war, 355-358. 

Iowa, topography of, üi. 316-322. 

Irvüig, Washmgton, notice of hli 
writingB, UL 196. 



Jackson, General, his defence of 
New Orleans, ü. 206-208. His 
presidency, ÜL 351-3B9, 



James River, iii. 307. 
Jamestown, its foundation, i. 94. 
Je£ferson, Mr, appointed foreign 

secretanr nnder Washington, ii. 

129. Elected President, 166. Re- 

eleeted, 171. Retires, 180. 
Johnson, William, his campaign 

against the French, i. 326, 32^. 
Jadiciary, its character and func- 

tions, iL 233-235. 



K 

Kentucky, topographyof, iii.322-329. 
Ki^t, Dutch govemor of New Ne- 
therlands, i. 284. 



Lane, Ralph, first govemor of Vir- 
ginia, i. 82. 

Laudonniere, Rene, founds a French 
settlement in Florida, i. 71* Maa- 
sacre of the settlers by the Spa- 
niards, 7&* 

Leisler, Jacob, govemor of New 
York, i. 290. Mis trial and exe- 
cution, 291. 

Leon, Juan Ponce de, his early ad- 
ventures,!. 32. Discovers Florida, 
33. Unsuccessful attempt to plant 
a colony, ib. 

Lexington, battle of, i. 374, 375. 
Description of the town, iiL 328. 

Literature, iü. 98-200. Obstacles to 
its progress, 99-105. State before 
the Revolution, 105. Decline, 106. 
Oradual revival and progress, 106, 
107. Orators, 108-130. Poets, 
130-193. Romance and novel- 
writers, 193-195. Essayists, 195- 
197. Historians, 197, 198. Bio- 
graphers, 198, 199. Travellers, 
199,200. Statistics, 200. 

Locke, Constitution for Carolina 
formed by, i. 300. 

Longfellow, H. W., notice of his 
poetry, iü. 160-162. 

Louisiana, purchaso of, ii. 167-169. 
Topography of , iii. 322-329. 

Louisville, description of, iii. 328. 

Lovelace, Lord, govemor of New 
York, i. 293. 

Lowell, description of, iU. 293. 

Lunt, George, notice of his poetiy, 
Ui. 169, 170. 

Lotherans, account of , üL 87* 



HadiBon, Mr, President, ii. 180, 191. 
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Maine, settlement of, i. 191 , 260-262. 
Topography, iii. 284-294. 

Manners and social life, iii. 9-51. 
Effects of colonial settlement, 10, 
11. Religion, philanthropy^ &c., 
13, 14. National faUings, 14-26. 
Good temper, 26. Strong liquora— 
temperanoe societies, 27-29. Equa- 
lity, 29-31. Ladies, 31-35. Enter- 
tainments, accommodations, &c., 
35-39. Labouring class, 39-41. 
Differences throughout the Union, 
41. New Englanders, 42. Southern 
planters, 43. Emigrants to the 
west, 44-49. Society of Washing- 
ton, 49, 50. 

Manufactures, ii. 291-296. Efforts 
to promote them, 292. Obstacles, 
293. Female operatives, 294. 
Successful branches, 294, 295. 

Maryland, colonization of, i. 144-175. 
Patent by Charles L to Lord 
Baltimore, 145. Roman Catholic 
colony founded, 14& Indian war, 
ib. Intemal administration, 149- 

157. Populär insurrection, 157. 
Assembly divided into two houses, 

158. Innux of Protestants from 
yirs^ia,159. Parliamentaiy com- 
mission sent out, 162. Govern- 
ment changed, 163, 164. Arbi- 
trary proceedings of the Protes- 
tants, 166. Civil war, 168-170. 
Lord Baltimore's govemment re- 
stored, 172. Revolution transfers 
it to the crown, 175. Again con- 
ferred on the fomily by George L, 
ib. Topography of the State, iii. 
304-311. 

Mason, John, Settlements in New 
Hampshire and Maine formed by, 
L260. 

Massachusetts, its colonization by 
the Puritans, i. 185-195. Consti- 
tution and laws framed by them, 
196-201. Religious dissensions, 
202-216, 218-228. Effects of the 
Restoration, 228-234. Constitu- 
tion subverted, 235. Changes at 
the EngUsh Revolution, 238. In- 
dian wars, 239-243. Delusion re- 
specting witchcraft, 247-252. Suc- 
cessive goveraors, 252-255. Takes 
the lead in the Revolution, 373- 
376. Topography, iü. 284-294. 

Meilen, Grenvifle, notice of his 
poetnr, ÜL 162, 163. 

Menendez, Pedro, employed by 
PhiUp II. to extu^iate theHugue- 
not settlement in Florida, L 73. 
Founds St Augustine, ib. Dread- 
ful massacre perpetrated by him, 
75. Retaliatedby DeGourgues, 77. 

Methodists, account of, iü. 83, 84. 
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MitilIgMi, tofwgmpbT of, i!i. 3I6-3SS. 
Hin«, a S84-291. Gold, 986, 2B6. 

Iron, 886, 287. Lead, See., 287» 

S88. Goal, 888, 890. Balt, &c, 

890,891. 
MisfliBsippI river, L 84, 86, 62; OL 

384,325. 
Missinlppi itste, topognpby of, liL 

Miuoori rlver, L 86 ; iil. 384, 385. 
Missouri State, topography of, ÜL 

388-389. Qaestion of slavety in,349. 
Monroe, Mr, ptesldent, fii. 348^350. 
Montcalm, his niocesses against the 

Britisli, i. 387, 388. 
Monnonites, aocount of, liL 91. 



N. 

Nanraez, Punphflo de, obtafns com- 
mand of an expedition to Florida, 
1. 35. Takes possession of the 
country, 36. Contests ^tli the 
natives, 37, 38. Disastrous issae 
of the expedition, 39-46. 

Katches, description of, iii. 388. 

Natural History, iU. 801-888. Oe- 
ology, 801-281 Botany, 283-256. 
Zoology, 856-288. 

Navy, ii. 273. 

Neal, John, notloe of bis wxitings, 
iU. 163, 164. 

New England, settlement of, 1. 176- 
868. Company formed for its co- 
lonization, 91, 176. Yarious ex- 
peditions sent out, 177-180. Ar- 
rival of the Brownists, 185-190. 
Other settlers, 191. Immigrations 
of the Puritans, 193-196. Con- 
federation of the coloniea, 216. 
Wars with the Indiana, 839-844. 
Efforts for their conversion, 244- 
247. Topography of this region, 
iü. 284-294. 

New Hampshire, settlement of, L 
191, 260-262. Topography, iü. 
284-294. 

New Jersey, settlement of, i. 294-297. 
Territory granted to Lords Ber- 
keley and Carteret, 295. Consti- 
tution of the colony, ib. Bold to 
the Quakers, 296, 297- Becomes 
a royal colony, 297. Topography, 
ilL 294-304. 

New Orleans, unsnccessfiil attackon 
by the British, ii. 205-208. Trade 
of, 379, 380. Description of, üL 
327. 

New York, settlement of this State, 
J. 279-294. Discovery by Hudson, 
280, 281. Settlements by tibe 
Dutch, 282, 283. By the Bwedes, 
883-285. Indian war, 284. Pro- 



sperity of the colony, 9B5. Cap- 
tnred by the EngBsh, 287- Be- 
conquered, but again ceded, 288L 
Govenunent under the Duke of 
York (James IL), 288, 289. Ef- 
fects of the English rerolotion, 
890. Buccesstve goveraors, 291* 
894. Topography, ÜL 294-304. 

New Yoric dty, flrst called New 
Amsterdam, fonndation of, L 281 
Trade of , ii. 376, 377> Descriptiw 
of, ÜL 299-301. 

Newport, Captain, reoeives the na- 
val command of Ytr^inia Com- 
pany's first expedition, L 93. Hii 
subsequent career, 96-104. 

Nichols, Sir Robert, captnre of New 
Amsterdam by, L 287. 

Nicholson, Colonel, govemor of Yir- 
ginia, i. 142. 

North, Lord, his character, L 351. 
Attempts to eonciliate the eolo- 
nists, 352. Imposes a duty on tea, 
355. Adopts coercive measures, 
369^1, 388, 389. ConcUiatory 
proposals, iL 42, 43.— See History. 
His reaignation, 108. 

Novel and romance writera, iiL 
193-195. 



O. 

Oglethorpe, General, settlement of 

Georgia by, L 311, 312. 
Ohio River, L 24 ; üL 318. 
Ohio State, topography of, iiL 316- 

322. Acquisition of, 333. 
Operatives, employment and wagea 

of, ÜL 344, 345. 
Orators, iü. 108-130. 
Oregon territory, questionr^iarding 

the, ÜL 366. 
Osbome, Sir Danvers, govemor of 

New York, L 294. 
Oti8,noticeof his oratory,iiL 109-112. 
Ozark Mountains, description of, 

iU.203. 



Peabody, Mr, notice of his poetiy, 
iU.16S. 

Penn, Wüliam, his character, i. 263- 
265. Procures a charter for Penn- 
sylvania from Charles IL, 266. Ef- 
forts for its colonization, 267-277. 
His death, 277. 

Pennsylvania, settlement of, L 86S- 
278. Liberal Constitution framed 
by Penn, 266, 267. Large Immigra- 
tion of Quäkers, 267. Treaty with 
the Indians, 268. Boundary dift> 
putes with Lord Baltimore, 269", 



271* Internal dissensions, 271-278. 
Consequencea of the Enelish Re- 
volution, 273, 274. Quaken lose 
their influence in the colony, 278. 
Topography, üi. 294-304. 
PenoDscot, Bay of, visited by Wey- 

mouth, i. 90. 
Percival, James O., notice of his 

poetry, iü. 145-148. 
Philadelphia, its foundation, i. 269. 
Trade of, iL 378. Deseription of, 
iii. 302, 303. 
Pierpont, John, notioe of bis poetry, 

iii. 156, 157. 
Pike, Albert, notice of bis poetry, 

iü. 165-167. 
Pinkney, Edward C, notice of his 

poetry, iü. 176, 177- 
Piraey, its prevalenoe on the Ame- 
rican coast at the beginning of the 
eighteenth Century,!. 308, 309. 
Pitt, Mr.— See Chatham, Lord. 
Pittsburg, deseription of, ÜL 304. 
Plvmouth Company, its formation, 
L 91, 92. Colonial expeditions to 
New England, 176-179. Obtain a 
new patent, 180. Subsequent 
transactions, 190, 191. 
Plymouth,New, its foundation, i.l87* 
Pocahontas, an Indian princess, her 
humane conduct, i. 99, 100. Mar- 
ries Mr Rolfe, and Visits England, 
111. Her death, 112. 
Poets, ÜL 130-193. 
Police, iL 262-264. 
Popham, Captain, his voyage to 

New England, i. 177, 178. 
Port Royal, settlement attempted 

here by the Prench, L 70. 
Potomac River, Ui. 306, 307. 
Pownall, govemor of Massachusetts, 

L254. 
Prentice, George D., notice of his 

poetry, ÜL 165-167. 
Presbyterians, account of, üL 85. 
Prescot, Mr, notice of his writings, 

UL198. 
President, his functions, &c., ü. 
227-233. His political influence, 
241-244. 
Pring, Martin, account of his voy- 
age, i. 90. 
Puritans, their rise in England, i. 182. 
Persecutions, 191, 192. A large 
number emigrate to New England, 
193-196. ^ir character, 198. 



Quakers, their appearaoce in New 
England, i. 222. Their extrava- 
gances, 224, 225. Severe pro- 
ceedings against them, 226-828. 
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} 
■ Gradaal improvonent in their 
character, 263. Settlement in 
Pennsylvania, 268-278. Present 
State of the body, üL 87. 
Quebec, capture of by Wolfe, L 329. 

R. 



RaUways. iL 326-335. In New Eng- 
land, 328, 329. New York, 329, 
330. Pennsylvania, New Jersey, 
and Maryland, 331,332. Virginia, 
Carolina, Georgia, and Alabama, 
332-334. Western states, 334, 335. 
Raleigh, Sir Walter, undertakes to 
found a colony in North America, 
i. 80. First expedition under 
Amadis and Barlow, 81. Second 
expedition under Sir Richard 
Grenville, 82. First settlement in 
Virginia, ib. Its failure, 85. New 
settlement under White, ib. Its 
fate, m. 
R^ir^EJit^T account oU iiL Di). &I^ 
R^itiviI'jiiT Lord. — äea Hixlory* 
R^/ligiun. iii. 70^97. Ita indutfnce in 
Ibä »ttlement of the colünk«, 78, 
73. VülunUiry syst^fJü, 73- Be- 
»p«ct für ri^llgior) in K«W Ktigland, 
m, 8J^ In the Boutli, 81. I>e- 
Ü ciency In Ih ^ we*t, öl -83L % tatis- 
ticfl of ilie d<fr«^u£ «cn, 83-91. 
Bbblt^ 4nii miriglntiAry lüciutLes, 
f^c, !>]^fi5. RevivoJf aiid cvnp- 
QitwtingVt ürJ], Uli. <.! üneral Fallit, 
96,97. 
Representatives, houseof, its Consti- 
tution, iL 224, 225. 
ReptUes, üL 276-279. 
Revolution , history of.— See Uittory. 
Rhode Island, settlement of, i. 209, 
257-260. General religious tolera- 
tion adopted, 258. Topography, 
iü. 284-294. Recent disturbances 
in, 364, 365. 
Ribault, John, expedition sent out 
under bim by Admiral Coligni, L 
70. Founds a settlement at Port 
Royal, ib. Its foUure, 71> Super- 
sedes Laudonniere in command of 
settlement in Florida, 73. Settiers 
massacred by the Spaniards, 75. 
Rice, introduction of into CaroUna, 

L309. 
Richmond, deseription of, üL 310, 

311. 
Rivers of the United States, L 22-29. 
Robinson, Dr, notice of his travels, 

iü.200. 
Rockingham, Marquis of, his ad- 

ministration, L 334. 
Roman CathoUcs, account of, iü. 
86,87. 
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Ronumoe and novel writen, ÜL 193- 
195. 



Salem, its foundation, i. 194. De- 
KripÜon of. Ui. 293. 

Sands, Robert C, notioe of his 
poetry, Ui. 167, 168. 

Bavannah, siege of, ii. 66, 67. De- 
scription of, Ui. 315. 

Seaports, tt. 376*380. 

Sedgwick, Miss, noticeof her writiogs, 
iiL]95. 

ßemlnole war, the, UL 355-358. 

Senate, its Constitution, ii. 223-227. 

Sliafteabory, Earl of, Constitution 
for Carolina formed by, i. 3()0. 

Shakers, account of. iii. 89, 90. 

t^hirley, govemor of Siasaachusetts, 
i. 254. 

Shute, Colonel, govemor of Massa- 
chusetts, i. 253. 

SIgoumey , Mrs, notice of her poetry, 
liL 17». 180. 

Bimms, William O.. notice of his 
pootiy, iU. 177, 178. 

Slavery, UL 62-77- Its condition 
and eztent, 52-54. Treatment of 
the negroes, 65-59* Internal slave- 
trade, 59-63. Modesofconveyance, 
63, 64. Treatment in the new 
States, 64, 66. Situation of free 
people of colour, 65-67> Barly 
abolition measures, 67^ 68. Anti- 
slavery society, its enorts, 68-71* 
Opposition, 71-75. Prospects of 
the cause, 76, 77* 

Sloughter, Colonel, gOTemorof New 
York, i. 291. 

Smith, Captain John, settles in Vir- 
ginia, i. 93. Obtains the manage- 
ment of the colony, ffjf. Is captured 
by the Indians, 96. His preserva- 
tion,99. ExplorestheChesapeake, 
101 , 102. Retums to England , 1U7. 
His character, ib. Efforts to colo- 
nise New England, 160-170. 
Sothel, Seth, govemor of Carolma, 

i. 301-303. 
Soto, Fernando de, appointed ade- 
Uuitado of Florida, i. 47. Attempts 
its conquest, 48. Travels into the 
interior of the continent, and con- 
tests with the natives, 48-59. 
Marches westward, atad crosses the 
Mississippi, 61, 62. Retums, 63. 
His death, ib. Fate of the ex- 
pedition, 65. 
Span iards, their expeditions to North 
America, i. 31-65. Discovery of 
Florida by Ponce de Leon, 33. 

Otber expeditions, S3-35. Nar- 

vaes attempts its conquest 35. 



Contests with the nativea, 36-40- 
His fjAte, 40. Adventares of 
Alvaro, and joumey overbuid 

. to Mexico, 4(M6. Expedition 
under Soto, 46-48. Tarious eon- 
flicts, 48-55. Entera OeoiigVh. 55. 
Reaches the gold country of Caro- 
lina, 56. Retums to the ooast, 
58. Battle of Mauvila, 09, 60. 
Travels westward and crosses the . 
Mississippi, 61-63. Retum and i 
death, 63. Issue of the expedition, 
64,65. Cancello, 65. 

Spaniards, invasion of Carolma 
by the, 303. Of Georsia, 314. 
AUiance with the Americans and 
rupture with Britain, iL 60. — See 
Htstory. 

Sprague, Charles, notice of bh 
poetry, üi. 150-152. 

St Louis, description of, iii. 3S9. 

Stamp-Act, the» i. 339-341. Re- 
pealed, 345. 

Statistics, works'on, iU. 200. 

Steam-navigation, U. 3n2-3ia Its 
rise— Fitch, Stevens, Fulton, 302- 

304. Extension over the west, 

305, 306. Present extent, 308. 
Accidenta, Ac, 309-313. 

Stephens, Mr, notioe of his travels, 

iii. 200. 
Stone, Captain, govemor oi Maiy- 

land, i. 160-170. 
Street, Alfred B., notice of his 

poetry, üL 173, 174. 
Stuyvesant, Dutch govemor of 

New Netheriauds, i. 284-287. 
Susquehanna river, iii. 297. 
Swedes, Settlements formed by them 

in New York, i. 283-285. 



Tarleton, Colonel, exploits of, ü. 
72-76.-See Historp. 

Temperance societies, account of, 
iü. 27-29. 

Tennessee, topography of, iii. 3iS-939. 

Tobacco, flrst cultivated in Yiiginia, 
114. 

Tomochichl, chief of the Creek 
Indians, i. 312. Visits Britahi, ib. 

Topograpliical survey, ÜL 283-329. 
New England stales, 284-294. 
New York, PennArania, New 
Jersey, 294-304. Virginia, Mary- 
land, Columbia, Delaware, 304- 
311. Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, 
Florida, 311-316. Ohio, Indiana, 
IlUnois, Michigan, de&, 316-322. 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Mississippi, 
Louisiana, Missouri, Arkansas, 
322-329. 
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Townshend, Charles, hk plan of 

tazing America, L 347. 
Travellers, lü. 190. 200. 
Tripoli, American expeditionagalnst, 

ii. 169-171. 
Tyler, Mr, president, ÜL 363-366. 

U. 

tJnitarians, account of, iii. 87, 88. 
Universalists, account of, iii. 88. 

T. 

Van Buren, Mr, president, üL 3B9* 



Vane, Henry, govemor of 
chusetts, i. 211. 

Yerazzano, Giovanni, conducts a 
French expedition to North Ame- 
rica, i. 66. Sails along the coast, 
66-68. Retums to France, 68. 
His mysterious fate, 69. 

Vermont, topography of, iÜ. 284-294. 

Virginia, colonization of, i. 79-143. 
Expedition sent out by Raleigh, 
80-88. First permanent settlement 
at Jamestown, 94. Its early difii- 
culties and progress, 96-1 12. Cul- 
tare of tobacco introduced, 114. 
Representative Constitution fram- 
ed, 117. Colonylargelyreinforced, 
119. Dreadful massacre by the 
Indians, 120. State and progress 
of the colony, 127-130. Govern- 
ment under the Long Farliament, 
130-133. After the restoration, 
134. Bacon's rebellion, 135-138. 
Variousgovemors, 139-143. Topo- 
graphy, iii. 304-311. 

Virginia Company, its formation, L 
91, 92. Founds a settlement at 
Jamestown, 94. Obtains a new 
charter, and sends out reinforce- 
ments, 106-119. Charter forfeited, 
123. 

W. 

Washington, George, commands an 
expedition to the French posts in 
the west, i. 320. His flrst cam- 
paign, 321, 322. Acts as aide-de- 
camp to Braddock, 324-326. Ap- 
pointed Commander of the Conti- 
nental forces, 378.— See Hittorp. 



Resigns his commission, ii. 118. 

Is elected flrst president of the 

republic, 123-127. Re-elected, 134. 

His retirement, 168. His death, 

164,165. 
Washington (city), capture of by 

the British, iL 201. Society of, 

iii. 49, 50. Description of, iU. 

3(t8, 309. 
Washington, Mount, description of, 

iii. 288. 
Webster, Mr, notice of his oratory, 

ÜL 124-127. 
Welby, Amelia B., notice of her 

poetry, iiL 184, 185. 
Wesley, John and Charles, accept 

livings in Georgia, L 313. Leave 

the colony, ib. 
Weymouth, George, account of his 

voyage, L 90, 91. 
WheelinK, description of, iii. 311. 
White, tiohn, appointed govemor of 

Virginia by Raleigh, i. 86. Hii 

culpable conduct, 88. 
Whitefield, his Visit to Georgia, L 

313. 
Whlttier, John G., notice of his 

poetry, üL 17I. 
Wilcox, Charles, notice of his poetry, 

ÜL 158-160. 
Williams, Roger, his reügious views, 

L 205-208. Founds the colony of 

Rhode Island, 209, 217, 257-260. 
Willis, N. F., notice of his poetry, 

ÜL 167, 168. 
Wilmington (Delaware), description 

of. ÜL 311. 
Winthrop, Mr, govemor of Massa- 
chusetts, L 212-217. 
WisconsUi, topography of, üL 316^ 

322. 
Witchcraft, delusions respecting, in 

Massachusetts, L 247-262. 

Y. 
York, Duke of, territory granted to 
him by Charles IL, L 287. Ob- 
tains possession of and gives i 
to New York, 288. 



2ooIogy,iiL 256-282. Birds, 257-276. 
ReptUes» 276-279. )Pishes, 279- 
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